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Lord, 

T is now near Two Years 
fince I was deiired to 
employ fome of mv le:- 
fure Hours in confider- 
ing this Book, and put- 
into a Condition cf becoming 
A 3 Ibmewhat 



Tlje Epiftle Dedicatory. 

fomewhat more ufeful and accepta- 
ble, than ( it may without any fufpi- 
cion of Vanity be faid) the former 
Tranflation could pretend to be. A 
little Time fpent in the Perufal latif- 
fy'd me, that there was Matter in it 
not unworthy my Pains, and fuch as 
it was great Pity Men fhould want 
the Knowledge of, who underftand 
not the Original. And as unreafon- 
able did it feem, that others fhould 
be difcouraged from enquiring into 
this Author, by the Misfortunes which 
naturally attend even the bell Under- 
takings of this Nature, when Time, 
and Improvements of Language have 
given another Turn to Writing, and 
created a Difrelifli for every thing, 
which is not fuitable to the Genius 
of the prefent Age. 

The greateft Difficulty which lay 
upon me, was that of finding Op- 
portunities in the midft of thofe more 

important 
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important Cares of my Profdiion, 
which neither This, nor anv other 
Attempt or Confideration, however 
commendable or beneficial in itlell^ 
muft prevail with me to negle<fV. But 
here I found even my Duty aflifting ; 
for That requiring part of my Atten- 
dance in a Place of fbmewhat more 
Retirement and Eafe than where Your 
Lordfhip's Father was pleafed to fix 
me, I made ufc of thofe Advantages 
to this purpofe, and finiflied much tiie 

greatcft part of the following Book, 
in a way of Diverfion, as it were, 
and unbending from fevcrcr Studies, 
and a more Laborious Station. 

The particular Liberty taken by 
this Author, is a Qualification, which 
the prcfent Generation, at Icaft in our 
Parts of the World, will certainly be 
fond of. But it happened to ha\'c 
the fame Effed upon Him fomctimcs, 
which we arc not much to wonder 
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if we find very frequent in thofe of 
lefs Judgment; and that is, over- 
ftraining Points of Difpute, by affe<S- 
ing to fay all, which either the Cafe 
will bear, or which any other Per- 
fon hath faid before. This gave Oc- 
cafion for my interpofing fometimes 
with an Advertifement ; and that I 
hope in fuch a manner, as may not 
have injur'd the Author, while it de- 
figns the Benefit and Security of my 
Reader. One thing only I cannot 
forbear adding upon this Occafion, 
that in the midft of all his Free- 
Thinking, he conftantly cxprefles a 
due and abfolute Deference for Re- 
velation and Divine Truths. And 
This indeed was by no means the 
Effeft of his Profcflion, but of his 
Judgment ; for Your Lordfliip is too 
difcerning, not to know, that, as a 
little and fuperficial Knowledge in 
Phyfick makes Men Quacks, fo it is 
not the Abundance, but the Defedl 

of 
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of Reafon and good Senfe, that makes 
them Infidels and Scepticks in Re- 
ligion. 

How little the Sieur de Charron fuf- 
fer'd his Thoughts to be under the 
Bondage of any private Refpefts, will 
be fuiEciently evident to any confider- 
ing Reader, from fundry Inftances; 
Particularly from what he hath deli- 
ver'd upon the Subject of Government, 
in his T%trd Book : In which, though 
fome Moot Points may feem a little 
uncouth to Us of this Nation, yet if 
we refleft upon the Conftitution, un- 
der which he liv'd, we fhali rather 
have occafion to wonder at his admit- 
ting fb few referv'd Cafes, than men- 
tioning fo many. Befldes, that even 
tliofc mcntion'd would be of no migh- 
ty ill Confequence, if always confin'd 
to thofc Conditions, and Occafions, 
which He hath tempered and reftrain'd 
them ^^th. But, palling from the 

* My flcrics 
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Myftcrics of State, and preffing un-j 
ufual Emergencies, to the Ordinary 
Meafures of a Publick Adminiftration, 
there is fomewhat of an Air fo full of 
Ingenuity, and fuch regard had to the 
Great Ends for which Government was 
inftituted, as a very gentle Applica- 
tion would think an Encomium up- 
on the Englifh Conftitution, and a 
fort of Prophetick Satyr upon the late 
Oppreffions of a People to whom he 
ftood nearly related. 

Upon the whole Matter (My Lord) 
I have Reafon to hope, This may 
prove not only a Book of Good Enter- 
tainment, but Great Benefit, to Per- 
sons who have the Capacity, and will 
give themfelves the Pains, to confider 
it Were it not fo, I Hiould not have 
thought it wordi my Trouble; and 
ihould yet much lefs have prefumed to 
make an Ofier of it to Your Lordfhip. 
I can with good Confidence fay, that 

no 
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no Man is better qualified to be a Ma - 
fter of the Subjed it treats of. The 
particular and intimate Knowledge of 
Your Abilities, which my being Ho- 
nour d with the Care of Your Lordftiip 
at the Univerfity gave me, would bear 
me out in delivering more upon this 
Occafion, than Your Modefty will 
permit. And indeed the General Opi- 
nion of all that have the Honour of 
Your Lord (hip's Acquaintance, faves 
You that Decency, and hath prevented 
me in this Point. The Manly Senfe, 
and Wonderful Penetration, which 
appeared very early in You, have given 
me many pleafing Refledtions ; and \ 
am fure are Foundation fufficicnt for 
making Your Lordfhip a Greater Or- 
nament and Honour to Your Family, 
than even that Nobility which You 
liave by Defcent. 

But I muft beg leave (My Lord) 
to put you in mind, that bclidcs Your 

Own, 
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Own, Your Lordftiip hath a mighty 
Stock of Honour and Efteem to fet out 
upon, jderiv'd from the Memory of a 
Father, than whom Few, if Any, of 
his Condition, are more univerfally 
loved and admired. I fay, lovedy My 
Lord) for This, as a more rare, fo is 
it a more valuable Tribute, than that 
of Honour, to Perfons of Quality, and 
in Great Offices. For where fo much 
is paid to the Station, we can make 
very little Judgment, what is fincere, 
and what is the EfFed of Formality , 
or Fear, or Intereft. But in his Lord- 
fliip's Cafe there was fomething fo Di- 
ftinguifhing, in all the Refped:s paid 
to Him, as plainly fhew'd a particular 
Regard to his Perfon, and that the 
outward Teftimonies were not Things 
of Courfe, but that he had engaged 
the very Hearts of Thofe who paid 
them. 

I wiU not fo far feem to diftruft 

Your 
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Your Lordfliip's Acceptance of this 
Addrefs, as to make the leaft Apology 
for it. You will interpret it, I doubt 
not, as a Teftimony of the Honour 
I have for You, and a Defire to pub- 
lifh my having it, to the World: 
And Your Lordfhip will do me the 
Tuftice too to believe, that were it in 
my Power to give any other Evidence 
of This, than fuch an open Declara- 
tion, nothing fliould be wanting on 
my Part, which might prove the Since- 
rity of thofc Profeflions I am Proud to 
make, of being. 

My LORD, 



Tour LardjlAfs 
Lewiftam. Mofi Obedient, and 

May 6. 1697. •' 

Mojl Devoted Servant^ 



Geo. Stanhope. 
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Brief Account 

O F T H E 

AUTHOR. 

From the FRENCH. 

PETER CHARRON was born at 
Parisy in the Year 1541, and Baptized 
in St. Hilary's Church in the Clos Bru-- 
neau. His Father was one Theobald Cbarron^ 
a Bookfeller ; and his Mother's Name was M- 
cole de la Barre. By Her, Theobald had One 
and Twenty Children ; and Four more by a 
former Wife : So that our Author had no lefs 
than Four and Twenty Brothers and Sifters ; 
and yet, which is very remarkable, among all 
this numerous Family, there is not any Male- 
Ifliie now remaining. The Condition of his 
Parents was not very plentiful ; and their Ex- 
pence, 'tis plain, was great; but however, in 
regard they faw fomething in their Son Peter, 
which was very forward and promifing, and 
argu'd a more tlian common Capacity, they 

took 
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O F T H E 



AUTHOR 

From the FRENCH. 



PETER CHARRON was born at 
Parisy in the Year 1541, and Baptized 
in St. Hilary's Church in the Clos Bru- 
neau. His Father was one Theobald Charron^ 
a Bookfeller ; and his Mother's Name was JV/- 
cole de la Barre. By Her, Theobald had One 
and Twenty Children j and Four more by a 
former Wife : So that our Author had no lefs 
than Four and Twenty Brothers and Sifters ; 
and yet, which is very remarkable, among all 
this numerous Family, there is not any Male- 
Ifliie now remaining. The Condition of his 
Parents was not very plentiful ; and their Ex- 
pence, 'tis plain, was great ; but however, in 
regard they faw fomething in their Son Peter^ 
which was very forward and promifing, and 
argu'd a more than common Capacity, they 

took 



A hrief jlccount of the Author. 

^ the Hint from Nature's Kindncfi, and 
It him out to a very good School. After he 
id made fufficicnt Progrefs in Greek and La^ 
f, he took care to qualify himfelf with other 
nences, and Parts of Human Learning, and 
ndy'd Logick, Metaphyficks, Moral and Na- 
iral Philofophy. From thence he proceeded 
} die Civil and Canon Law in the Univer- 
ses of Orleans and Bourgesy where he com- 
aenced Dodtor in that Faculty. At his re- 
am to PariSy he betook himfelf to the Pro- 
kffion of the Law, and was admitted Advo- 
QK in the Court of Parliament ; Where Bu- 
fiocfe often call'd him to the Barr, which he 
siways declared to be the beft and moft im- 
proving School in the World: And accor- 
cingly he took care to lofe none of the Pub- 
lick Hearings ; From whence his Mind took 
b ftrong a Tindture, that a Man may plain- 

iv difcern the EfFcdls of it in his Dif- 

• 

curies, by the proper Application of Maxims 
\sA Terms of Law. This Courfc he con- 
dnu*d fome Five or Six Years; but fore- 
teing, that Preferment this way, if ever 
ioained at all, was like to come hard and 
few, (he neither having Relations among 
ifae Sollicitors and Prodlors of the Court, nor 
particular Intereft, nor Spirit little enough to 
cringe, and flatter, and wriggle himfelf into 
Bofinefs) he gave over that Employment, and 
apply'd himfelf clofe to the Study of Divinity. 

To 



A brief Account of the Author. 

To this Purpofc he read the Fathers, and 
eminent Doftors of the Church ; and having 
a Tongue well hung, and a Style free and 
cafie, but yet refined and lofty too, above the 
rate of common Preachers, he made ufe of 
this Talent, by the Permiffion of the Paro- 
chial Clergy, and that with fo good Succefs, 
that he quickly came into Reputation and 
Efteem with the Greateft and moft Learned 
Men of his Time ; infomuch that the Bi- 
{hops and greateft Prelates about the Town, 
feem'd to be in fome fort of Strife, which of 
them fliould get him into his Diocefe. Par- 
ticularly my Lord Arnaud de Pontac^ Bifhop 
of Bazas, a Prelate of excellent Learning, ha- 
ving heard him preach at St. Paulas Church, 
in the Year 1 57 1^ was fo in Love with him, 
. that he took him away from the Place of his 
Birth, and carry'd him to Xaintes and Bour^ 
deaux, and into his Biftioprick of Bazas, and 
feveral other Places in Gajcony, and Languedoc, 
where his . admirable Eloquence acquir'd fo 
juft Renown, that be had Proffers made by 
feveral Bifhops, of being the Theological Ca- 
non (or Divinity-Lefturer) in their Churches ; 
and of feveral other Dignities and Benefices, 
bcfides feveral noble Prefents made him. In 
fhort, he was Theologal at Bazas, Ars, Le^ 
thoure, Agen, Chaors, and Condom fucceffive- 
ly; Canon and School-maftcr in the Church 

ofBourdeaux^ and Chanter in the Church of 

Condom^ 
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Condtm. Queen Margaret, Dutchcfs of Fa^ 
ioiSy was plcaled to entertain him for her 
Preacher in Ordinary; and the then King^ 
tho' at that time of the Reformed Rehgion, 
was extremely pleafed with his Sermons, and 
frequcndy did him the Honour to hear them. 
He was alfo a Retainer to the late Cardinal 
d*ArmagnaCy Leg^t to his Holinefs at Avignon^ 
who had a great Value for him. He did 
great Good by his perluafive way of Preach* 
ing, and by the Excellencies both of his Life 
and Doftrinc, for Two and Thirty Years to- 
gether, converted and eftablifli'd many. He 
never took any Degree or Title in Divinity, 
but fatisfy'd himfelf with deferving and be- 
ing capable of the Higheft ; and had there- 
fore no odier Title or Character but That of 
Prieji only. He never faw Paris in Seven- 
teen or Eighteen Years, and then rcfolv'd 
to come and end his Days there ; but being 
a great Lover of Retirement, he had obliged 
himfelf by Vow to become a Carthufuin \ 
and was abfolvcd of it about the end of tlic 
Year 1588. He went from liourddiuxy co- 
ming by Xaifitcs :xnd ylngerSy where he in.:iic 
• feveral learned Sermons, and arrived ac i'aris^ 
at the time the States were convened at Hhis. 
Then he prefcnted himfelf to the Prior of the 
Cartbufians^ one John Michel^ a IVrlbii of fircuc 
Piety, who fincc dy*d Prior-CciiciMl ot rlie 
great Cartbujian Monallery in Diniphiiu'. Vo 

jt him 
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him he communicated his Intention j but it 
was not accepted, by reafon of his Age, which 
was not lefs than Seven or Eight and Forty. 
And all the moft prefling Intreaties he could 
ufe were ineffedtual ; for the Excufe was ftill 
this, That that Order required all the Vi- 
gour of Youth to fupport its Aufterities. 
Hereupon he addrcft himfelf to the Provin- 
cial of the Celeflines in Paris*, but there 
too with the fame Succefe, and upon the 
fame Reafons alledged for repulfing him. 
Thus after having done his utmoft to fulfil 
his Vow, and himfelf not being in any de- 
gree accefTory to its not taking effedt, he was 
afTured by Faber Dean of the Sorbon, I'yrius 
a Scotch Jefuitey and Feuardant a Francifcan^ 
all very learned and able Divines, that there 
lay no manner of Obligation upon him from 
that Vow; but that he might with a very 
fafe and good Confcience, continue in the 
World as a Secular, and was at large, and 
at his own Difpofal, without any need of en- 
tring into any other Religious Order. Here- 
upon, in the Year 1589, he returned back 
by Angers, where he preached the whole 
Lent, to the great Admiration and Benefit of ' 
the People. From thence he went back again 
to Bourdeaux, where he contracted a very 
intimate Acquaintance and Friendfhip with 
Monficur Michel de Montagne, Knight of the 
Order of the King^ and Author of the Book 

fo 
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lb well known by the Title of Mbntagne^s 
E//ays. For him Monileur Charron had a very 
great Efteem, and did from him receive all 
pofliblc Teftimonies of a reciprocal AfFedlion : 
For, (among other things) Monfieur Mon-- 
tagne order 'd by his laft Will, that in regard 
he left no IiTue-Male of his own, Monfieur 
Charron ftiould after his Deeeafe be entituled 
to bear the Coat of Arms, plain, and as they 
belonged to his Noble Family. The Trou- 
blelome Times detaining Monfieur Charron at 
BourdeauXy from the Year 1589, to that of 
1593, he compofed his Book called Les T'rois 
Veritezj T^he T'hree Trtithsy and publifhed ic 
in 1594, but without his Name to it. This 
was received with great Applaufe of Learned 
Men, and they printed it after the Bourdeaux 
Copy two or three times at Parlsy and after-* 
wards at Brujfrh in Flanders^ under the Sham*- 
Name of Bcnedicl Faliant^ Ad'vocate of the 
Holy Faith \ becaufe the Third Part of that 
Book contains a Defence of the Faith, in an- 
fwer to a little Tradt concerning the Church, 
written formerly by the Sieur t'lcjjh dc Mor^ 
nay. The Publication of this Book brought 
him into the Acquaintance of Monfieur An-- 
tony d* Ebrard de S. Sulpicc^ Bifliop and Count 
of Caors^ who upon pcrufing and liking the 
Book, fent for Monfieur Charron, tho* he had 
never feen him before, made him his \'icar- 
Ccncral, and Canon-'Chcologal in his Church, 

A 2 which 
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which he accepted ; and there he put out the 
Second Edition^ with his own Name to it in 
1595, enlarging it alfo with a Reply to an 
Anfwer, printed at Rochelle^ and written againfl 
what he called his ^hird T^riitk 

While he was at Caors^ the King was plea- 
fed to fummon him to the General Allcm- 
bly of all the Clergy of France^ held the fame 
Year 1595. Hither he came in the Quality 
of a Deputy, and was chofen firft Secretary 
to the Aflembly. As he was in this Attend- 
ance, an Invitation was fent him to preach 
at St. Eujiacbe's Church, the moft populous 
Pari{h in the whole City of Paris^ which he 
did upon jill-Saints-Day 1595, and two Days 
after. As alfo the Six Sundays in Lent 1596. 
In 1599 he returned to Caors^ and in that 
Year, and 1 600, he compofed Eight Difcourfes 
upon the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; as 
many others upon the Knowledge and Provi" 
dence of God, the Redemption of the Worlds 
the Communion of Saints: And likewife his 
Books of Wifdom. While he was thus em- 
ploying himfelf, and enjoying that Retirement 
at CaorSy my Lord John Chemin^ Bifliop of 
Condom^ prefented him with the Chanterfhip 
in his Church, to draw him over into that 
Diocefe: But having at the fame time an 
Offer from M Mirom^ Bifhop of Afigers^ and 
being courted by Him to refide at AnjoU^ this 

was .moil agreeable to his Inclination. The 

making 
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making a determinate Refolution was a Work 
of Time ; for his Affeclion anJ Convenience 
drawing feveral Ways, kept the Balance long 
in (ufpenie. Anjou he looked upon as the 
fweetefl Dwelling, the molt delightful Retreat 
that France could give him ; but that Pro- 
vince being then embroiled in Civil Wars, 
(for Bret any was not then reduced, ami lo 
like to make a very troublefome Neighlxnir) 
Condom carry 'd the Point. It hapiKMiM loo, 
that the Theologal Chair at Comhtn was jull 
then void, and this being tendrcd him by the 
fame Bifhop, he accepted that, and rcfolvcil 
to fct up his Staff there. To this Purpofc he 
bought a Houfe, which he built new, aiul 
furniflied to his own Fancy and ConvcniciK e ; 
refolving to give himfclf all the Ealc and I)i- 
vcrfion he could, and make the bcft of his 
growing Years, the Infirmities whereof would 
be foften'd at lead by gcxxl Humour, and a 
pretty Dwelling. Alter he was fcrtled at Con^ 
dom^ he printed thofe Cbrijlian Dijcoiiffri nicn- 
tion'd juft now, which were Sixteen in all ; 
and alfo his Books of IVifdom at IkurJiuiux^ 
in the Year 1601; which gave him a j.n(:n 
Repuution, and made his Charadcr gcncially 
known: So that Monficur Charron l>L'aa 
from that time to be rcckon'd amo/i;^ 'lie 
Glories, and topping Wits oi France, i'jni- 
cularly Mcflicur Claude Dormy^ Bifliop of Ik^ 
logne by tkc Sea, and Prior of St. Martins in 

a I tljt 
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the Fields at Paris^ wrote him feveral Letters 
upon that Occafion ; exprefling the great Et 
fteem he had for Him and his Writings, and 
as a Teftimony of his Value and Opinion of 
him, offered him the Theologal's Place in his 
Church. Thefe Letters made Monfieur Char- 
ron defirous to fee Paris once more, that fb he 
might contradt a Peffonal Acquaintance with, 
and exprefs his Acknowledgments for the Fa-*- 
vours of this great Prelate ; and at the fame 
time, in hope to get an Opportunity of 
reprinting his Books and Difcourfes, with the 
Addition of fome new Tradls. For indeed 
the Impreflion at Bourdeaux he thought want- 
ed correcting j and upon a Review >Yas not at 
all to his Satisfaction. 

In purfuance of this Defign, he arriv'd at 
Paris the Third of OSiobery 1603, and in a 
convenient time afterwards he went to pay his 
Refpedts to the Bifliop ofBologne^ who received 
him with great Civility and Kindnefs, and re- 
peated his Offer of that Preferment merely to 
have him near himfelf, and more within the 
Eye of the Court. Monfieur Charron returned 
him many Thanks for the Honour he had 
done him, and the good Intentions he was 
pleas'd to entertain for his Advancement : And 
with his ufual Freedom, told an Advocate in 
the Parliament, who was a particular Friend 
of his, that he could be well pleas'd to ac- 
cept that Frefermefit for fome Years, but 

that 
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that the MoUhire and Cbldnefi of the Air, 
and its Neamefi to the Sea, did not only 
make it a Melancholy and Unpleafant Place, 
but very Unwholfome, and Rheumaticky and 
Foggy toa That the Sun was his vifiblc 
God, as God was his inviiible Sun ; and there- 
fore, fince he had no Hope of feating him^ 
ielf at Bohgne with Safety to his Health, he 
thoc^t it much better not to venture thi- 
ther at alL 

During his Stay at Tarii^ he lodg'd at one 
Bertau^z a Boddeller, that he mig^t be near 
die Prds, and correft the new Edition of his 
Books c£fFifdom^ of which he liv'd to &e but 
Three or Four Sheets wrought off. For on 
Sunday the Sixteenth oiNwember 1603, going 
out dF his Lodging, about one of the dock, 
at the Comer of St Jahn Beauvais Street, he 
caird to his Servants, and complained he found 
htmfelf 111 : And immediately, while they ran 
to hold him up, be fell upon his Knees, and 
with his Hands and Eyes lifted up to Heaven, 
he expired upon the Spot, without the leail 
Agony or Appearance of Pain. His Difeaie was 
an jlpfiplexy^ and the Quantity of cxtravalated 
Blood was lb great, that no Humane Help 
could have preierved him. The Body was kept 
Two Days, but the Phyficians being well (ari(^ 
tied that he was aduallv dead, and the Blood 
too which fettled about his Throat, beginning 
CD mortifie, and grow ofienlive, they burled him 

a 4 with 
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with great Decency, and a very Honourable 
Attendance, in St. Hilary's Church, the Eigh- 
teenth of the fame Month 5 where his Father, 
Mother, moft of his Brothers and Sifters, and 
^ great many other Relations were Interred. 
The Day of his Funeral he had his Face ex- 
posed to view, and his Body dreft in the Prieft's 
Habit, a3 if he had been going to Officiate 
at Mafs. And this was done by a particular 
Diredtion of his own ; for he had frequently 
left thofe Orders in Charge, provided his Death 
happened to be fuch, as wrought no mighty 
Change or Deformity in his Perfon. 

As to his Perfon, He was of a moderate 
Stature, inclining to Fat ; of a fmiling Coun- 
tenance, and cheerful Humour j a large open 
Forehead -, ftreight Nofe, pretty large dowut- 
wards; light blue Eyes ; his Complexion Frefli 
and Ruddy ; his Hair and Beard very White, 
though he had not yet got through his Cli- 
jnafterick, being about Sixty Two Years and 
a Half when he died. The Air of his Face 
was always Gay, without the leaft Allay of 
Melancholy; his Mien Graceful; his Voice 
Strong and Diftindt ; his Expreffion Mafculine 
^nd Bold ; his Health Firm gnd Conftant : He 
had no Complaints, either from Age or Indif- 
pofitions, till about three Weeks before his 
peath. Then indeed he now and then, while 
he was in Motion, felt a Pain in his Breaft, 
ftn4 fQund hunfelf oppreft wid* Shortncfs of 

Preach, 
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Breach. But this prefenrly went off again af- 
ter a little Reft, and fetching his Breath deep. 
However he acquainted his Phyfician. the 
eminent Sieur Marfcot^ with his Cafe, who 
adviled him by all means to open a Vein ; 
affurii^ him, that all his Illnefs proceeded 
ii-om Fulneis of Blood ; and, if fome Courfe 
were not taken ipeedily to prevent it, a Suffo- 
cation might enfue. And accordingly it hap- 
pen'd ; for, in all Probability, the neglefting 
this Advice of bleeding quickly was the very 
thing that coft Moniieur Cbarron his Life. 

His Books of ff^i/dom, and Cbriftian Dif- 
courfes , were printed off after his Death, by 
the Particular Care of an Intimate Friend, 
whom he had chained with the Infpeftion of 
them in his Life-time : And abundant Satif- 
faction was given to the World, that the Au- 
dior himfelf had in this Impreffion added, 
and correfted feveral Paffages. Some panicu- 
larly, which not Others only, but Himielf alio 
thought neceflary to be changed from that firft 
Impreilion at Bourdeaux, in 1601. By che(e 
Alterations he hath explained his Meaning, 
Ibengthened his Arguments, fofincd many Ex- 
preiBons without any Material Alccradoo < " 
the Senfc. All whicli was done Princip " 
I Compliance widi the World -, to obvitM 
I Malice of Some, and condclccnd to I 
midcs of Others. The whole hgd \ 
QJcd and approved by Ibmc ^ 
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and Perfons of found Judgment j and till They 
had declar'd themTelvcs fatisfy'd and pleas'd, 
he could not prevail with himfelf to be fo. 
But above all, he fubmitted his Writings to 
the Church ; and hop'd there was nothing 
there, that might call for a juft Cenfure, or 
minifter ground of Oftencc either to Religion 
in general, or to that Communion, of which 
he was a Member in particular. 

As to his peculiar Manner of handling the 
Sutge(Jte he undertook to treat of, whether 
in Books or Sermons, he was us'd to fay, 
that there are Three Ways of exprcifing and 
communicating a Man's Thoughts, which 
bear Proportion, and feem to be adapted to 
the Three feveral Faculties of the Mind, the 
Imagination, the Memory, and Underjianding. 
One of thefe proceeds upon Rules of Art, 
runs upon Etymologies and Dillinftions of 
Words and Things, Definitions, Divifions, 
Subdivifions, Caufes, EfFedts, Accidents, and 
the like: A Second collects together what 
other People have thought or faid upon the 
Occafion, and values itfelf upon the nicety 
of quoting Books, and Chapters, and Pages : 
The Third is free and generous, including 
and doing in a manner all that both the for- 
mer pretend to, but without any Oftenta- 
tion of doing fo, or enflaving itfelf to Ni- 
ceties of Method, and Rules of Art. The 
Firft of thcfc he us'd to fay was fit for 
j Schools, 
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Schools, and to inftruft young Beginners : The 
Second too much in Vogue with Preachers and 
Orators, who in EfFedl only tack together other 
Peoples Notions, and thofe too very often after 
an affected and impertinent Manner; for ha- 
ving nothing to fay for themfelves, they make 
other People fpeak for them, tho* never fo little 
to the Purpofe, In refpedt of this way he de- 
clared hinofelf of a Judgment diredtly oppofite 
CO the generality of the World 5 That to ftuflf a 
Diicourfe with Quotations was an Argument 
rather of Weaknefs and Ignorance, than of 
Wifdom : That Men took this Courfe in all 
likelihood to fet themfelves and their great 
Reading off to the World, which after all a- 
mounts to no more than a good Memory ; and 
This, if not attended with Judgment, is no 
fuch mighty Commendation: That Thefe 
Things are oftentimes brought in at random, 
and all Adventures; picked up from Common- 
place Books, and Indexes^ where they find Stuff 
ready made up to their Hands, and fo they 
vend it without more to do. Allegations in- 
deed have their Ufes and proper Seafons ; they 
are abfolutely neceffary in controverted Points, 
where the Caufe is to be decided by Authori- 
ties: But then they ought to be ufed with Mo- 
deration, and in Meafure; and good Care ta- 
ken, that they be home to the Purpofe ; that 
Prudence be ufed in the Choice of them ; for 
generally the Fewer and the Weightier, tr 
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furc the Better they are. For it was his Opi- 
nion, that of all the Three Manners of Expref- 
fing our Thoughts, This was the leaft valua- 
ble. 

As for the Third, That indeed was infinite- 
ly the heft, and the Perfons who make it their 
Method, are by much the greateft and moft 
fignificant Men. Antiquity and Authority were 
thus ^ of his fide; The Ancitnt Homihyis be- 
ing fo many Examples of it, in whofe Writ- 
ings and Orations you very feldom, or never, 
find a Quotation ; and in truth the old Au- 
thors, of all Sorts and Profefiions, feem to make 
found Reafon and good Senfe their Bufinefs : 
This being the proper, the generous Food for 

entertaining Men defirous of Knowledge, and 
of diflinguifhing Minds, This relifhes and 

fhews more of Judgment, and Underflanding, 
which are Nobler, and more Exalted Parts of 
the Mind, than Memory. Laftly, This is in- 
finitely the mofi: Free and Noble in itlelf, and 
more Delightful and Improvmg to Hearers, 
Readers, and the Perfbn who makes uie of it 
too, than any other Method whatfoever: For 
by this, Men are rather made Wife than Learn- 
ed; and more accuftomed to examine and 
make a Judgment of Things. Coniequatidiy 
the Will is diredted, and the Confcience 
formed this way, whereas the reft are good £ 
nothing, but to ftuflf his Memory ? ' 
nation, with other People's Notk 
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trifling Niceties. This Account I thought not 
improper to trouble the Reader with, becaufe 
from hence he will guefs, what he is to expeft 
in this Treatife, and Tee withal what kind of 
Tafte our Author had in Matters of this Na- 



As for what relates to his Temper, Manners, 
Converfation, and Alliens, whether b pub- 
lick or private, I (hall need to iay only thus 
much; That he made it his conftant Bufinefs, 
to render them conformable to thofc Rules and 
Maxims contained at large in this Second Book 
of the following Treatife j and was very fuc- 
cdsfiil , and very accurate in the Undertaking. 
What Perfuafion and Church he was of, his 
Trnv ^i?r/Wrt abundantly declare ; as do Ii];c- 
wiie his Cbriftian Dijiourjes , which were 
printed Unce his Death, and make a conve- 
nient Volume by themfelves. How ftrifl: and 
confcientious he was, may appear from this 
, fiiffile Inftance; That, tho' he were polfcfa'd 
I rf fcvcral Theologal Canonries one after an- 
' other, yet he would never be prevailed vfith to 
le^a any of thcno, in Favour of any Perfon ; 
Dx to name his Succcdbr, for fear cf :^iving 
Ocxafion to the Ccnfure, of havi:^ upon pri- 
me Rcipc^ put in an unqualiiyU yLtu and 
i Oqc who was not worthy to 6J1 \'-A\: 
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*rhe laft Thing I Ihalt mention upon this 
Occafion is his Laft Will; which was made 
and written all with his own Hand in January 
1602, and after his Deceafe, regiftred in the 
Office at Condom. In This he firft returns 
moft humble Thanks to God, for all the Mer- 
cies and Benefits which by his Bounty he had 
enjoyed in his Life-time j begs him moft ear- 
neftly for his infinite and incdmprchenfible 
Mercy's Sake, in the Name of his Well-belo- 
ved Son, and our Blefled Saviour Jefus Cbrifli 
and for His Merits (hed and multiplied upon 
all his Members the Eledt Saints^ to grant him 
Favour, and full Pardon for all his Offences j 
to receive him for his own Child ; to affift 
and condudt him with his Holy Spirit, during 
his Continuance in this World, that he might 
ever remain in a found Mind, and the true 
liOve and Service of Him his God; and that 
at the Hour of Death, he would receive his 
Soul to himielf, admit him into the Society and 
fweet Repofe of his Well-beloved Ones, and in- 
fpire all his Holy and Ele£t Saints with a Pious 
and Charitable Difpofitlon, to pray, and make 
Interceffion for him. 

Then proceeding to the Legacies, he be- 
queaths among other Things; To the Church 
of Condom J provided his Corps be Interr'd 
there. Two Hundred Livres (Toumois) upon 
Condition diat every Year upon the Day of 
his Death, High Mais ihall be once laid in his 
Behalf, 
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Behalf, and Abfolution once pronounc'd over 
his Grave. He gives moreover to the Mainte- 
nance of poor Scholars, and young Girls, Two 
Thoufand Four Hundred Crowns ; the y rarly 
Income hereof to be diftributed for ever, the 
one Moiety to Three or Four Scholars, the o- 
ther to Three, Four or Five young Maidens, 
at the Difcretion of his Executors, of which 
he conftituted Five: The Mafter of St. An^ 
drew*s School, and Reftor of the Jejuits at 
Bourdeaux for the time being; his Heir, and 
Two of his Friends ; the Three laft to name 
fome other Perfons to fucceed in this Truft af- 
ter their Deceafe, with This Qualification, that 
they nominate fuch only, as are well known 
and reputed for their Abilities, Honefty and 
Charity ; and that any Three of thefe, in the 
Abfencc of the reft, might manage and difpofe 
Things as they fliould fee convenient. Like- 
wife he gives and bequeaths to Mrs. Leonora 
Montagney Wife to the Sieur dc Cami/i^ King s 
Counfcl in the Parliament at Bourdeaux^ half 
Sifter to the late Sieur de Montagne, the Sum 
of Five Hundred Crowns. And her Huft)aiui 
Monfieur Camirij he conftimtes his fole Hci«* 
He paying the Charges and Legacies containe 
^ in his Will, amounting in the whole to abc 
A Fifteen Thoufand Livrcs I'ournoisy in the gr 
f Sum. 

What hath been thus lightly touched ui 
s is a fufiicient Evidence how Religious aiul ' 

I 

} 
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(cientious a Pcrfon Monficur Charron was ; that 
he feared God, led a pious and good Life, was 
Charitably difpofed ; a Perfon of Wifdom and 
Conduft, Serious and Confiderate; a greatPhi- 
lofopher, an eloquent Orator, a famous and pow- 
erful Preacher ; richly furnifhed and adorned 
with tlie moft excellent Virtues and Graces, both 
Moral and Divine : Such as made him very re- 
markable and fingular, and defervedly gave 
him the Charader of a Good Man and a good 
Chriftian; fuch as preferve a great Honour 
and Efteem for his Memory among Perfbns of 
Worth and Virtue, and will continue to do fb, 
as long as the World fhali lafL 
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Three BOOKS. 



The Author s Preface. 

Wherein the Title, the Subjei^ Mat- 
ter, the Defign, and the Method 
of this Treacife are explained. 

•ry EJhrt -we enter upon the Book itfe^ H 

/j « re^u'tfjte the Reader PmiU he vieU nBi 
formed what be is to anderfiand hy that 
WiiHom •ifbicb is the Name, the Subje^ and 
the End of it -, and after what manner it it in- 
tended to he treated of in tbefoUowf^ Sheet i. 
Now e^oery One, at the very firfl A vrm 
tKderftands by WiJ'dom fom^' 
ncommon Arcomjt/ijhmenf, ic- 
^^ir^ui/b*d and fet /. 
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greater Ability^ and more majlerly Readinefs 
whether in Good or Evil. For tho' there be 
not the fame Propriety indeed in the Expref 
Jion^ when converted to the worji Senfe ; yet it 
is ufed either way^ and the Scripture itfelf 
makes mention of fome Perfons^ Wife to do 
Evil. Thus then it does not by any means im^ 
fort a really Good and Commendable ^ality of 
the Mindy but in general any fort of Know-- 
ledge or Skilly exquijite in the Degree^ be the 
ObjeSi and Employment of it what it will. In 
this Senfe a Tyrant^ or a Pirate^ or a Robber ^ 
may have this Title applfd to him^ no lefs 
than a King, or a Pilot, or a Captain ; becaufe 
all we intend by it is only Prudence, and Con-' 
du£fy and a perfeSi Under/landing in the Bu^ 
fnefs of bis Profeffon. Hence it comes to pafs^ 
that Folly is oppofed to Wifdom, not only as it 
denotes Extravagance and Vice, but in general 
any fort of Indifcretion, or meannefs of Attain^ 
ments. For Wifdom gives us an Idea of fome^ 
thing extraordinary and lofty in its kindy as 
the contrary does of fomewhat little, and low^ 
and Jhort of the common Pitch. Take Wifdom 
in a Good or a Bad Senfe, Two Things are 
manifejily included in it ; Firji, A Sufficiency 
of Mind, which implies its being furnifhed with 
all things necefary for its Purpofe ; And, Se^ 
condly. The Excellency or more than common 
Meafure of that Provifon^ for to give a Man 

Right 
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Itigl^ to this Demminatien, it is no left ntcff- 
f^ that be Jbould enjoy tbefe polities in a 
great and eminent Degree. 'Thus you fee the 
largeji and moft vulgar Notion of fViJdom, ao 
cording to which ^bn commonly tell you, that 
Wife Men are very fcarce; that they who are 
fitch, have a Right to direSi and prcfide over 
OtberSy and, in Matters of difficulty, to be con- 
ftdted like Jo many Oracles i from whence it is 
very frequently faid, that Men take the Judg* 
ment of the M^tfe, and let better Heads deter* 
vttfU Jer tbem. But now, if we come to define 
the thing more nicely, and fx a right Notion of 
it, we Jhall not find fo general an Agreement, 
For Wifd&m means one thing with the genera- 
lity of the World, another among Pbilojc^bers, 
and fomewhat different from both, in the ^- 
eeptatiott and Treatijes of Divines. "Tbefe Three 
are the feveral Stages andClaffes of Men, under 
wbicb all the World is comprehended. The Two 
laji have the Advantage^ and lead Men by Ruin 
and Precepts, and a ftri&er Con/ideratim of 
Things : The Firfi looks upon Things but ver^ 
fiightly, and takes up with very loofe and imper^^ 
fe^ Notions of them. 

Now it may very truly be faid, that there t 
Three forts of Wtfdom, Di'jine, Humane^ , 
Worldly i thfe relate and bear prcfort ion ttX 
to Nature in its primitive Purity and ^ 
feSion, and to Nature lapfed and 

b 2 Cma 
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Concerning each of thefe three forfs^ the Tthree 
Orders of Men^ jufi now injianc'd in^ deliver 
themfehes^ each according to their Condition 
and Capacity. But more properly and pecu^ 
liarly thm\ The Vulgar are more skilled and 
converfant in the Worldly the Philofophers a^ 
bout the Humane^ and the Divines about the 
Divine Wifdomy as their particular Bufnefs 
and Study. 

The Lowejl of thefe is Worldly Wifdomy and 
this varies according to the great Ends which 
it propofes to itfelf RicheSy Pleafurey or Ho^ 
nour. With regard to thefe it degenerates into 
Avaricey Luxury y or Ambition ; according to 
1 Toh. ii. St. JohnV Divifon of it. All that is in the 
World is the Luft of the Flefli, the Luft of the 
Eyes, and the Pride of Life. From whence 
Jam. iii. St. James hath given it thofe fcandalous Cha- 
*^* rasters of Earthly, Senfual, Devilifli. Now 
This is what both Philofophy and Divinity take 
upon them to reprove y and endeavour tofupprefs 
and reform. They pronounce it to be no better 
than Folly and Madnefsy andfo accounted in the 
Sight of God. And accordingly you will find no 
mention made of This in the following Treatife 
of Wifdom, except it be^ to difallow^ and to 
condemn it. 

The Divine y and Highefi of thefe Three forts 
is treated of by Philofophy and Religiony after 
a manner fomewbat different from each .other. 

As 
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As for •what the Common and Vulgar fort of Peo- 
ple ufually fay^ or are capable of faying upn 
this Occafon^ I omit it ally as too mean and 
low to have any place in our Confideration^ and 
rather a Profanation of the Subjeff, than other- 
vfife. Phihfophers reprefent it as a Matter 
wholly Speculative, the Knowledge ofFirf Prin- 
ciples, and the Hidden Caufes of 'Things ; and 
lafifyy the Higbeji and Supreme Caufe, GOD 
Hiifelfi which with other abftra&ed Notions, 
is the proper Bufinefs of Metaphyfcks in parti- 
cular. This rejides entirely in the Vnderjland- 
ing, and is its chief Happinefs and Perfe- 
Bion ; 'tis the firjl and moft fublime of all the 
IntelleBual Virtues and Excellencies, which are 
capable of fubfifiing without Probity, orASiion, 
cr ar^ Moral Virtue. Divines on the contrary 
do not fo confine it to Speculation, as no/ to 
txtend it to Pradlice too\ for they make it 
the Kwwledge of things pertaining to God, 
fucb as Jhould enable us to form a Judgment of 
Matters to regulate our Lives and AB ions by: 
Md This they tell you is of Two Sorts ; The 
One acquir'd by Study and Jndujlry, not much 
imUke what I mentioned to be the Science »- 
tmded by Phihfophers; The Other infufcd, 
and coming from above : This is the J 
i (/■ thofe, (which are Jbmetimes termed i 
' ';n) Gifts of the Spirit, ivith regard { 
unto be is Jyled Tlic Spirit of Wiiiloma 
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as rejis only upon the Righteous^ and the Pure ; 
Wifd.i.4,ijW, as the Book of Wifdom truly obferves^ 
will not enter into a malicious Soul, nor 
dwell in the Body that is fubjed: unto Sin. 
7his is what the prefent T'reatife is not intend^ 
ed for neither 'j but is the Subje£i of my Firft 
Truth, and thofc other Works of mine^ which 
are properly Treatifes of Divinity, and Reli- 
gious Difcourfes. 

From hence my Reader eafily perceives that 
Humane Wifdom is the real 7'itle, and Subject 
of the following Book ; of which it is fit fome 
Jhort Defcription jhould here be premifedy which 
may ft and for the Argument^ or fummary Ac^ 
count of the whole Work. Now^ the Common 
Accounts of this Matter ^ as they are various 
and very diftant from one another ^ fo are they 
all narrow and imperfeSi. T'he vulgar and moft 
general Notion of it, amounts to no more than 
CircumJpeStiony Addrefs, and Prudent Beha- 
viour in Bufinefs and Converfation. This in-* 
deed is like the Vulgar ^ and a Thought worthy 
of Themy who place all Excellence in ASiiony 
and SheWy and outward Advantages, and con-- 
fider no good ^ality any farther y than as it is 
obferv^d and admir'd. They are entirely de^ 
voted to Eyes and Ears j the Internal Motions of 
the Mind are of little or no Confequence with 
this fort of Men ; and therefore^ in their Ac- 
ceptation of the Matter^ Wifdom may fubfift 

without 
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webokt fitter Piety or Probity \ for All thfy 
require from it is a good OuffiJe^ anJ Jf^pt^f^ 
ance^ and fucb Eafmefs of Conduit and ylf^vet^ 
able Management^ as Jl:all approve a Mtin's 
Difcretim and bis Parts. Otbtrs agtihi ffiijliike 
it for a Roughnefs and Singularity of 'fniiper 
and Behaviour-, a particular Stiffhefs of /'W- 
Jhion, Obfiinacy in Opinions^ jlffetied Expre/^ 
Jbmsy and a Way of Living out of the Common 
Road. And therefore thofe that value them^ 
fehoes upm thefe ^alities they call Philofopbcn^ 
fvben in truth, to return a little of their own 
y argon back again upon them, I'hey are nothing 
better than conceited Humourijls, Fantaflicat 
and Capricimis Coxcombs. This nw>^ according 
t9 the Scheme and Meafures purjued in thi§ 
Bcci^ is, in plain Engli/h, Extravaj^ance and 
Fzuy. The Nature then of this tVifdf/m mujl 
be le^ni d frym fime uher Hand-, that i\ fr^/m 
Piuuhfberi and Dir^ine:^ v^ke, har^e hr^th ^r- 
fimsii and treated if ttu Matur in their 
Hard Trg3t, ^ce T',rm^r iandU it a: t^^tr 

Bat :Sr LtiTt^r *:.l; Cfr'>er^ jiy.i ; b:r> f; ;^-. 
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dire& private ^ but publick Duties ; Societies ^s 
well as Jingle Perfons are inftruSied by if; 
Whatever can be necejfary or advantagious tg 
Families J Communities^ Common - Wealths and 
Kingdoms^ all falls within its Compafs and Ju-- 
rifdiSlion. Divinity ort the Other Hand is 
ptore fdent and /paring upgn thefe jkcounts^ 
and Aims chiefly at the Eternal Happinefs and 
Salvation of particular Perfon^. Befld^$y The 
Idanner and Jiir of their Treatifes is very dif^ 
ferent ; That of Pbilojbphy more free ^ and eafie^ 
and entertaining ; that of Divinity ^ more plain^ 
and authoritative^ and with {efs Pfjns (o re* 
fommend itjelf to Mens Fancies und Palates^ 
Philofophy therefor^^ which is the Elder of the 
TwOy as Nature muji have been antecedent tq 
pur Supernatural jifftftances^ tries to infinuat^ 
\tfelf and win Mens Favour s^ 

* So as to join Inftruftion with Delight, 
Profit with Pleafurc — Lord Rofcommon. 

And therefore fhe drejfes and adorns her felf 
jvith DiJcourfeSy Arguments^ Turns of Wit and 
Flights of Fancy j Apt Examples^ and moving 
Similitudes I Ingenious ExpreJJions^ ufeful Apo- 
thegms^ and all the Graces of Art and Elo- 
quence. Divinity comes in a commanding Strain^ 

* Simul & juconda & idonea diccre vitae, 
Ij^&otcm dcledando, pariterque iponendo. Jicraf. 

dnd 
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and thinks it a Diminution of her Majejiy to 
defcend to fucb popular and mean Methods. 
Jbtd accordingly there wants a great deal of 
that Freedom and Gaiety^ and (if J may fo fay) 
Cbeerfulnffs and Good Humour in this^ which 
you are to expeB in Philofophyy which yet muft 
be fo temper' d^ as not to degenerate into trifle 
end MeannefSy hut JiHl continue to be truly Ge^ 
nerous and Brave. It mujl be allow' d^ that 
Plnlofepbers have acquitted themfehes admirably 
well in this particular-, not only in the In-^ 
firuBivc, but the Moving and Perfuafive Part ; 
fitting off all their Virtues to the beft Advan- 
tage, and taking care^ that all the Heroick Ex- 
ceUence of them Jhall appear in its jujt Dignity 
and Proportions. Under which Title of Phi- 
kfophers^ I comprehend not only fuch as the 
World have thought fit to dignify with the 
Fame of IVifdom, as Thales, Solori, and thofe 
that were of the fame Strain^ about the time 
of Cyrus, Crcefus, and Pififtratus ; nor them 
only of the next in SucceJJion^ who taught and 
frofefs*d Wifdom publickly^ as Pythagoras, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariftotle, Ariftippus, Zeno, An- 
tiflhenes, who were all of them Heads and 
Majlers in their Art ; nor their Difciples and 
Followers, who afterwards dii-ided into particu- 
lar Se£ls ', but I ificlude likewife all thofe great 
}den, who render d themfehes exemplary fr 
Virtue fnd fViJdom, as Phocion, Arillidcs, Pe- 
ricles, 
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riclcs, Alexander, (whom Plutarch dignifies with 
the CharaSier of Pbilofopber as well as King) 
Epaminondas, and the refi of the Bran)e Greeks, 
^be Fabricii, Fabii, Camilli, tbe CatoV, tbe 
Torquati, R^uli, Lslii, and ScipioV, among 
tbe Romans, mo/i of tbeni Military Men and 
Commanders of Armies. 

Upon tbis Account y though I do not refufe 
er difregard tbe Authorities of Divines^ yet I 
have more frequent recourfe to thofe of Huma^ 
nijis and Pbilofopbers in the following ^reatife^ 
Had I defignd to prepare Men for a Cloijier^ 
or a Life offuch PerfeStion^ as ajpires above 
tbe Precepts^ and aims at tbe PerfeStion of 
Evangelical Counfels^ then indeed my Subje£l 
would have obliged me to keep clofe to thofe Au-- 
thors : But fnce I am training a Man up for 
the Worldy and forming him for Bufinefs and 
mix*d Converjation I Humane^ and not Divine 
Wifdomy is tbe proper Accomplifhment for me 
to recommend^ and tbe Method of anfwering my 
Purpofe. 

Speaking therefore in general T'ermSy and ac-- 
cording to tbe Nature of tbe Things We muft^ 
in Agreement with Pbilofopbers and Divines^ 
acknowledge^ that tbis Humane Wifdom confifis 
in a ReSlitude of tbe Man^ when every part 
within and without ^ bis T'bougbts and Wordsy 
and ASlionSy and every Motion is Graceful and 
Noble y and what is for tbe Honour of bis Na* 

ture. 
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iure. For this is the Excellence of a Man, 
conjider^d as a Man: So tbat^ as we call Ttbai 
Piece of Workmanjhip PerfeB, wbicb bath aH 
its Parts entire^ and isfimftfd accorJ&ng to the 
niceft Rules of Art ; He is in tike manner fmi 
to be a wife Man wbo under/lands upon att 
Occafions bow to Jbew bimfelfa Man, by aBif^ 
in perfeB Conformity to the Fundame^al and 
Firjl Rules of Humane Nature i Or, tofpedt 
mere particularly. He tbat is well acquainted 
witb bimfelf in particular, and ManJtiml im 
general*, tbat preferves bimfelf from att tbt 
Vices, tbe Errors, tbe Pafjiens, tbe DefeBs in- 
cident to bim, as well frmn tbe inward Caufes of 
bis own Mind, as tbe outward, proceeding from 
Cufam and Common Opinion*, tbat ajferts tbe 
Native Freedom of bis Mind, and batb a large 
univerfal Souh, tbat confiders andjm^es every 
^bing, wit bout enjlaving bimfelf to any ; tbat 
direBs all bis Aims and ABions fo as tbat tbey 
JbiJl agree witb Nature, tbat is, pure, uncor- 
rupted Reafon, tbe Primitive Law and Ugbt in-- 
^red by God, and wbicb Jhines fiill in eve- 
ry Breajl, tbe Model by wbicb tbe wife Man 
fquares bis own private Judgment ; that in bis 
outward Bebaviour complies witb tbe Laws, and 
Cu/hms, and Ceremonies of tbe Countrey where 
be dwells ; tbat demeans bimfelf toward others 
witb Dijcretion and Prudence, is always firm 
and CfmfifiaU witb bimfelf, pleafed and con^ 

tented I 
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tented^ iiithoui any dijcompofure om 
feeing and etiicrtainiug any Accidt* 
ever, and efpeciaUy Death, the laft ai^ 
rible of them all. All theji' Stroke^ 
which go to the making up this Idc 
reduced to Four, that are the principa. 
commanding of all the rcfl: 'ThcKfic -ri 

a M<in's fclf; Free and Generous Lai si 

Mind; the aSting in Conformity "with ■> 

(lihicb is of an Extent Jo large as wbt 
/v undcrftocd, to he fngly, and by itfelf 
fujficicnt) and true Content and E'jer 
Temper. For thefe are Sluaiifications 
tici-er meet, except only in the zc-ifs Man 
that is dtfcBive in any one of them, do 
come up to the CbaraSier. He that eitbe 
flakes his or^vn Condition ^ or -a-bofe Mind 
any fort of Bondage, cither to his o^n Pai 
cr to tie Common Fogue^ that is partial^ 
tv'J up to any particular Notions^ cramps 
his 'Thoughts, and cuts himfelf outfrwn bts h 
five Right of examining, and judgii^ tve 
Thing \ He that lives- in Contradi^S^^^^^ 
t:,re, (that is. Right Reafbn) upon what Fn 
fence focver be forfake it, whether he be fe- 
duced by Pq§ion^ or Opinion ; He that trips ai^ 
Jhrggers through TrottMe, cr Terror^ orl^ 
lent, and lives in thread sf Death i Tbi^ 
is Hoty cannot be H^" -i^**" ■^'^ 
:1c the Piece, vbit 
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Jigns to draw in its full Proportions. Particu-^ 
larly the Second Booky which confijis of the Ge^ 
neral Rules ^ and a Defcription ofWifdom in the 
grofsj and this indeed is more properly mine^ 
than either of the others ; fo peculiarly fuchy 
and fo full to my purpofe^ that I once had 
Thoughts of fending it into the World alone. 
And what I have here defcribed in Words, the 
Graver hath done with his Style, in the Fron^ 
tifpiece of this Book, which the Reader will find 
an Explanation of immediately after tins Fre^ 
face. 

Now there are two Things, which principally, 
conduce to this Wifdom, and help Men forwards 
in the Attainment of it. The Firft ofThefe is a 
Good Confiitution, or Temperament of the Brain^ 
which makes us capable offuch Improvements^ 
as our own Care and Induftry Jhall be able to 
acquire. Of how very great Confequence this 
isy and bow far it falls under the Fcnver of Men 
to contribute to it, you will find at large in the 
XIII. Chap, of the Firfi, and the XIV. Chap, 
of the Third Book. 

The Second is the Study of Fhilofophy ; not 
all the Branches of it equally, but the Moral 
Fart chiefiy-, yet fo as that the Natural be 
not wholly negleSted. For this is our Candle to 
enlighten, our Guide to direct, our Rule to 
chalk out the Way for us-. It explains and 
gives us true Ideals of the Law of Nature, and 

by 
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iy this m€f^m fumijhes a Man for every part cf 
his Duty as a Man ; whether it concern him in 
Publick or in Private j in Company or Alone ; 
as a Member of a Family^ or of a State ; it 
ffveetens and takes off all the Beaft in us^ makes 
ustame^ and gentle^ and good-natured \ fajhions 
and polijhes this rude Mafs^ and forms it into 
Wifdom. In Jhorty This is the true Learning ; 
all the rejl a Man is capable of is mere Vanity 
in comparifon ; at leaft it is in no degree necef- 
fary^ and in a much lefs degree ufeful. For 
here we learn both to Live and to Die well ; 
and this is the whole we have to take Care of: 
It teaches a generous and noble Integrity^ and 
Honejl Prudence J and well advifed Probity ; 
fuch as raife a Man above little Ends^ and 
km ReJpe£iSy and put him upon Virtue from 
the more exalted and Divine PrincipleSy for the 
fake of its own Excellence^ and the Senfe that 
this is what becomes him to do. But alas ! This 
Second Help is almojl as generally negleSted^ or 
as ill ufed as the former. For the generality of 
the World are fo entirely taken up with worlds 
ly Wifdom^ that they give themfelves little or 
no T^rouble about this which I am now men^ 
tioning. 

^hus Nature and Induftry muji both do their 
PartSy in order to a Man's obtaining Wifdom. 
He who hath been kindly dealt with by Nature^ 
and brings the Difpofition to fVifdom with bim^ 

in 
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in a convenient Temper of Brain^ will find good 
ASliom and Manners fiow very naturally from 
hence ^ and feel himfelf advanced a great way^ 
without his own Pains ; and tbofe Pains need 
not be very greats where be is notfo much obli- 
ged to conquer^ as to promote Nature^ and moves 
withjpeed and inclination towards the Prize be 
aims at : But if the T^emper on the other band 
be amifs^ All will be difficult andfirained: In* 
ds^ry mufi then correS andfupply^ oppofe and 
fubdue Nature \ as Socrates ^ferved of himfelf 
that by infinite Pains, and laborious Study of 
Philq/bpby, be had at lafi gta the better of a 
very ill Difpofition. 

In proportion to tbefe two Helps, there are 
on the other Hand two Hindrances, or power^ 
ful Countermines, which carry Men into Folly ^^ 
the one natural, the other acquired. Tbe For-* 
mer proceeds from the Difiemper of the Brain, 
whether that be Original or Accident ah, by this 
mans it happens fometimes to be toofoft, or too 
wnfi, or the Parts of which it confijis are too 
heavy and grofs ; from whence proceed Dulnefi 
pf Apprehenfion, Weaknefs of 'Judgment, Dark 
and confufed Notions of ^hings^ fiat, and low, 
end little T!houghts, fuch as we generally find 
among the mean and illiterate fort of People : 
Or elfe in the other Extreme^ it is too hot and 
dry, which dijpofes the Perfon to be furious and 
Md, extravagant and intractable in Vice. T^hefe 

an 
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kire the two Extremes^ like Fire and Watef^ 
Mercury and heady each of them improper for 
Wifdom^ which requites djirong and 'vigorous ^ 
but at the fame time a fix'd andjieddy Mindly 
nndfuch as in the midfi of all its Gallantry and 
FirmnefSy may be manageable ^ and yielding^ and 
modejl. I'his Second DefeSl however^ of the 
twOy feems the eafier to be redrefidi the Firjl is 
hardly curable. 

I'be aC^uird ObJiruSiion proceeds either front 

Want of all Ir^ruSiiony or from being III In-- 

JtruStedi wbich^ among other Things^ confifls 

very ntucb in Jhong PrepoJftJionSy wherewith thi 

Mind was early tinStur'dy and fo fihds itfelf 

taptivated io theniy not able to get above thefe 

firfi ImpreJfionSy nor to think freely and impar^ 

tially. Such Men we commonly fay are Head^ 

frongy and touched in the Crown^ Ifhimfical 

and wedded to their own Opinions : And^ if to 

that Objiinacy of Humour ^ there happen to be 

tadded any degree of Learnings This blows theni 

up into Pfefumptioh and Arrogance ^ puis Wed^ 

pons into their Hand to defend their Prejudices, 

finijhes them in Folly y and fenders their Difeafe 

incapable of all Remedy. Natural DefeSiSy and 

acquired PrepoJfeJionSy are indeed twb very for -^ 

midable ObflruSlions 5 nnd if Learning do not^ 

as in truth it very Jeldom dofSy cure them, it 

adds to the Difeafe y and renders them imprlfgna-- 

ble. Which yet is by no means any KifieEHon 

upon 
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-upon Learnings or DiJIoonour to it^ asfome may 
be apt to imagine^ but rather a Commendatioriy 
and to its Advantage. 

Learning is^ without all Controverjy^ a mojl 
excellent Weapon^ but not jit to be trujied in e*- 
very Hand\ and he who knows not homo to ma* 
nage it^ will find more hurt than good from it. 
For it makes fick and weak Minds giddy and 
conceited J perfeSls and polijloes Fools ^ no left 
than it does thofe of good Capacities and Dif 
pofitions. A weak and injudicious Man knows 
mt bow to ufe his Weapon ; on the contrary it 
weakens and over-'powers Him : He is opprefs*d 
with ity like a Stomach over^charg*d with more 
Meat than it can digefi^ of an Arm that is be^ 
numbed and born down by a Staff heavier than 
it can ufe. I'he ftrong and found Mind^ quite 
contrary^ plays with it dexteroufly^ Jhews a ma^ 
fterly Skill in the ufe of itj turns it to Advan^ 
tage perpetually y forms his Judgment^ rectifies 
bis Willi pours in this Oil to make the Lamp 
of Nature burn fironger and brighter \ is the 
vfifer and better for that very thing which 
makes the other but the more exquifite and more 
infupportable Fool. But^ all this whikj Learn-' 
ing is not accountable for thofe ill Confequences^ 
any more than Wine is guilty of all the Exceffes 
committed by ity or a good Medicine ill appl/d, 
for the Patienfs growing worfe upon it. Now 
againft tbefe conceited half-witted Fellows^ 

Q whom 
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nvhom Nature hath difpofed to Folly ^ and their 
own Acquijitiom have perfe6led in it, I denounce 
formal War in my Book, as looking upon them 
to be irreconcilable Enemies to Wijdom ; and the 
jittejl Title I can find to difiinguijh them by, is 
that ^/Tedants ; for which I have the Authori- 
ty offeveral good Writers, who have ufed the 
Word in this Signification. It is confefs'd, that 
in its Original hanguage and proper Senfe, it is 
taken in a very good and commendable Meaningly 
but in latter Times, and other Languages, the 
great Abufe and Corruption of Learning hath 
given occafion for the fixing a very ill and con- 
temptible one upon it ; a vile, fordid, peevijh^ ; 
fiiffivay, that makes no other ufe of Learnirig, but 
for Gain and Ofientation, Arrogance and Pre-- j 
fumption : In floor t, all That which makes Learn- 
ing dejpicable and derided, is fignifyd by it. 
And Jo this, like Tyrant, Sophifter, and the • 
like, is one of thofe Words which hath abfolutely 
lofi its firfi Significationy and is now become a ^ 
Mark of Reproach and Contempt. 

It is very pojjible fome Perfons may be of^ 
fended at my ufing this Term, imagining that I ^ 
defign an Affront to thofe who make Learning ^ 
their Bufinefs and ProfeJJion. But they, I hope^ ^ 
will be fatisffd with this ingenuous Declara- ^ 
tion, that I have not the leafi Intention of re- 
fieSling upon any Science or Condition of Men^ .^ 
particularly not the Gown, which I have the 

Honour '^ 
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Henour to ijoear^ and to be one of thofe who are 
called Men of Letters, rrtyfelfy my Meaning 
is only to charge a certain ^lality of Mind^ 
a fort of Souls which I have been defcribing ^ 
of mean and low Capacity^ but moderately pro- 
molded by Nature^ and afterwards depraved by 
Art and Study -, Men prepojfefsdy and objiinate^ 
and fierce in certain Opinions \ and thefe af-e to 
be found in all "Robes ^ and all Conditions -, as 
in truth there is a World of Mob in the Pic 
and Boxes, as well as in the Upper Gallery^ 
Vulgum tarn chlamydatos quam coronam vo- 
ca Let thefe ObjeSiors but find me another 
Word as exprejjive of thofe ^aliiiesy and I wilt 
mofi readily confent to the Exchange. In the 
tnean while^ after this Declaration^ I think I 
may jujily fay^ that whoever Jhall fiill be pee^ 
'vijhy and have dny ttefeniment upon this ac-^ 
county does but injure Me^ and accufe tUm-* 
felf 'Tis true^ there are other ^erms of Op^ 
pofition to the Wife Man\ but not an^^ I tbinkf 
fo extenfive and fignificani as ^his, ^he VuU 
gar^ the Ignorant^ arid Others^ which I fre-^ 
quently take occafion to make ufe of: Thefe are 
oppofed more direSily^ tike Low to High^ Weak 
to Strongs Common to Scarce, a Servant io hii 
Mafier^ Prophane to Sacred i Thus likewiji 
Fool is fet the mofi diredlly in Oppofition to 
ilim ; hut then This is, ds Crooked is oppofid io 
Str eighty Pain-gtorious to Modefi^ Conjiraihi 

c i fO 
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to Freedom^ Sicbt:Js to Health. But now Pe- 
dant includes all this^ and a great deal more^ 
in the Senfe which I apply it to : For it gives 
us an Idea of a Man^ not only different frontj 
' and contrary to a Wife Man^ as the rejl of 
them do^ hut a Fellow that hath the Impudence 
to oppofe and make Head againji him-, that 
comes armed Cap-a-pee, fawcily challenges him 
to Combat^ and talks magijierially and dogmatic 
cally. And^ becaufe in the midji of all this Va- 
nity and fierce Arrogance^ he hath fome fort of 
MifgivingSy and thinks himfelf difcover* d \ there^ 
fore he bears an inveterate Spigbt to this Per-- 
fon who checks his Follies -j is eternally cenfu-- 
ring^ condemning^ running him down ; efteeming 
and behaving himfelf as the only Perfon who has 
any Right to that CharaSier ofWifdom^ tho* in 
reality he infinitely exceed all others in the £x- 
quifitenefs and ^roublefomenefs of bis Folly. 

Having thus given my Reader a Jhort Ac- 
count of the Argument and Defign of the foU 
lowing Treatife^ it may not be unfeafonable to 
premife one Word or two concerning the Order 
and Method obferved in it. He mufi know 
tkeny that it con/ifis of Three Books, l^be Firft 
direSls the Knowledge of a Man's Self and the 
Condition of Humane Nature in general, ^bis 
is laid as a neceffary Preparation to Wifdom ; 
and largely illufirated under Five General Con-- 
fiderationsy each of which isfubdividcd tntofe-^ 

wral 
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veral Particulars. The Second contains tU 
principal Lines and general Rules of Wifdom. 
The Third defcends to particular InJlru5lio7is 
and Circumjlances^ branched out under the Four 
Cardinal Virtues^ of Prudence^ Jujlice^ Forti- 
tudCy and T*empera?ice -, and here every Part and 
Relation of Humane Life^ hath foine Provijion 
made for the Duties it engages us in. 

I add too^ that I write and treat my SubjcSf^ 
not after a PedaJitich Manner^ and in Jet Forms^ 
according to the Mi'tbods of the Schools ; 7ior 
'ivitb regular Argu?nents in Mood and Figure^ 
nor ivitb Pompous Eloquence, nor any other Ar^ 
tifice wbatfcever. I am verily pcrj'uadcd ivhat 
Tully fays is mzjl trw\ That \\'ii'dom, could r)c Offi •. 
(he but render her lelf viiiblc to liuinanc Eyes, ^^^^' '' 
would charm our Souls, and ra\ illi our Aito- 
6tions, and make every Creature (iranr-clv in 
Love with her. (Qui- fi oculii^ ipfis cerncre- 
tur, mirabiles excitarct ainorcs iiii.) Andthrc- 
fore jhe need o?ily difccvcr her native llcautus^ 
and is too7iobh\ too glorious, to i-:!c an^: of fj.je 
little modijh Garbs, to adorn a -id ft her of. 
But this I do too with a Liberty ^i^b-ch c:!!, fe. •- 
haps, iL'ill not be well plciijcd t. .>■' ; 'jl.e I'ro- 
pofitions andT'rutks are comlnci U'jd c!:.'<\ but 
oftentimes very dry, and frvrd r.f cnulc a, id 
coarfely, like Afhorifms, Overtures, or Jlort 

Hints of Difcourfs. 
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Some Perfops, I am fenfible^ may be apt to 
fbink me Jtoo bold^ with fome commonly received 
Opinidnsy and take Offence that I pay them no 
greater 'X)eference. To thefe PerfonSy and the 
f^autt they find with my free way of exprejfing 
my Thoughts ; / anfwer^ 

Firft, That Wijdom^ when above the common 
Standard^ hath a Right to this Liberty. It is 
the Privilege and JurifdiBion of a Wife Man, 
to call Matters before him, to examine and try 
them, to cenfure and condemn vulgar Notions^ 
which indeed, for the mofi part, are no better 
than vulgar Errors. And who Jhall pretend to 
bafJbis Privilege? Why jhouldhe who hath it, 
decline the Exercife of it, though he knows at the 
fame time that this cannot be done, without in-- 
furring the Envy and Difpleafure of a great 
fart of the World? 

Nay, Secondly, I cannot but think, thejufier 

Ground of Cornplaint lies on my Side, and mufl 

therefore reprove Them for thisfoolifh and femi^ 

nine Nicenefs, as a thing that is infinitely too 

fqueamijh and tender to bear neceffary Truth, or 

'attain to found Wifdom. The boldefi Expref 

fions and Truths are mofi becoming a truly great 

Soul', and a Man who hath at all fiudfd the 

World, will not think any thing fir ange orfioock-- 

^ng. For this proceeds from Weaknefs of Judg-^ 

pent only, which ought to be corre£led\ and a 

M^n mufi harden his Mind^ and accufiom him-- 
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J$ it becaufe I am of another Opinion ? Let 
thaji give me fair garter at leajf^ for I am 
not in any Degree dijpleas'd with T* hem for dif 
feri Jig from me. Is it for faying fome things 
not agreeable to their T^ajle^ and that of the 
World "^ Alas^ 'I'is for this very Reafon^ that I 
mention them. I hope at leajl^ there is nothing 
faid without Reafon for it ; if they can re^ 
lip ity and difcern the force of that Reafon j 
^tis ivell: If they have better for the other fde 
of the ^ejiion^ and fuch as will overthrow 
miiie^ I am always ready to hear it ; and jhall 
he both plcafed and thankful for better Informa- 
tion. But let them not think to run me down 
with Numbers and Authority y for T!hefe have 
no Weight with me^ except in Matters of Reli- 
gion only\ and there Authority fvigle is Argu- 
ment fifficient to induce my Belief of things ^ 
which my Reafon cannot comprehend. This is 
its proper Empire ^ but out of thefe T'erritories 
Reafon reigns and hath abfolutely Jurifdi£liony as 
St. Auguftin himfelf hath very truly and very 
ingenuoujjy acknor^vledged . ^Tis a mojl unjuft 
TJfurpation over our Native Rights and Li-- 
bertieSy the very Madnefs of T!yranny and Rage^ 
to think to enflave us to All thai either the 
Aiicients have deliver' d^ or the Generality of 
the World entertained: But efpecially the Lat^ 
ter^fince the greater Tart of Mankind know 
neither what they do^ nor fay. None but Fools 

will 
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will fuffer tbemf elves to be led by the Nofe at* 
this rate ; and for fucb this Book I confefs is 
not calculated 'y if it Jhould meet with Popular 
Acceptance^ I Jhould fuJpeSl it did ma finjwer 
its CharaSler. T'be Ancient Authors wght ift^ 
deed to be heard^ and confdered and duly re^ 
JPe&edi but to be captivated by tbem^ is an Ex^ 
cefs of Veneration they mujl not pretend to. For 
though a Manfloould hear all, and pay a Defe^ 
rence tofome^ yet he mujl ajfent and yield up. 
bis Mind to none^ but Reafon only. And in^ 
deedy put the Cafe we mighty and would be go* 
vemed by Authorities*, yet I would be glad to 
know how this is pojfible to be done^ or how 
we Jhall find Juch an Agreement among them^ 
as ftjall enable us to fay ^ Authority is on our 
fide. Ariftotlc, for Injlance^ pretended to be 
the great eft Man that had then appeared in the 
World\ be took upon him to arraign and con-^ 
demn all that had gone before him \ and yet he 
faid and wrote more abfurd Things^ than all 
of them put together had ever thought of Nay^ 
he is inconfiftent with himfclf and many times 
does not know what he would be at \ of which 
his wild Notions , concerning the Soul of Man^ 
T'he Eternity of the Worlds The Generation cf 
IVinds and Waters, Gf r. are widcniable Tcflimo^ 
nies. And, in truth, a Mini 'u.-ho ccnf.ders the 
Matter will find, that to have aJ People of the 
fame Opinion would be infinitely mu\ prcJ/gia/s 

and 
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and amazing^ than to find them otherwije. For 
Diverfity of Opinions is as comely and beauti^ 
Jul in the Minds ofMen^ as Variety is in the 
Works of Nature. That Wife as well as Infpired 
Apojlle^ St.V^c^jXj allows a great Liberty^ inthefe 
Rom.xiv. 5wo Rules; Let every Man be fully per- 
3»^ fuaded in his own Mind; and let no Man 
condemn or defpife others of a different Judg- 
ment and Behaviour, jind it is obfervable^ 
that tbefe DireSlions are given in a Matter 
much nicer and of greater Confequence , than 
what we now treat of For they do. not concern 
ASiions merely Humane^ and External^ andCi-^ 
vil Compliances^ in which I have declar'd^ that 
my Wife Manfhould not take upon him to be fin-- 
gular^ nor think it any Diminution of his Cha^ 
raSierj tofubmit and conform to Cufiom and Pre^ 
fcription : But St. Paul' j Rules are of a Reli^ 
gious Confideration ; and relate to fuch Difiin-- 
Hions of Meats and Days^ as Men thought them^ 
fehes bound upon a Principle of Confcience to 
make; whereas all the Hardinefs and Freedom I 
contend for^ is only that which enlarges a Man's 
Thoughts and private Opinions from Captivity 
and Refiraint ; and fuch as no other Perfon is or 
can be concern d in^ but what a Man is entirely 
andfolely accountable to himfelffor. 

Fourthly, However^ to give all reafonable 

Satisfailion even in this Point too ; In regard 

fome Things might feem too srude and bard for 

the 
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the weaker fort of People^ (tbofe ofjirong and 
found Conjiitutions I am fenjible will relijh and 
digeji them all *oery welly) in ^endernefs and 
Condefcenfon to fucb queafe Stomachs , / have 
taken Care^ in this Second Edition^ to explain^ 
illufiratCy and foften any thing that might of-- 
fend their feebler Judgments. And according-- 
ly do now prefent you with a Book diligently re-- 
vifed^ and confiderably enlarged above what it 
was before. 

Laftly, / beg leave of the Reader ^ who un- 
dertakes to pafs a Judgment upon this Work^ that 
he will permit me to forewarn him of Seven dan-- 
gerous MiflakeSy which other Perfons by falling 
into already^ have entertained a lefs favour a-- 
ble Opinion of the Former Edition^ than I have 
the Vanity to think it deferved. 

^he Firft is, T:hat he would make a Diffe- 
rence between Matter of FaSl and Right ; and 
not from what is relate4 as Done, conclude That 
ought to be Done. 

Secondly, To make a great Difference be-' 

tween ASling and Judging ; and not conclude 

from any Liberty of Opinion maintained by me^ 

that I pretend to vindicate the fame Liberty in 

Behaviour. 

Thirdly, That he would not look upon all That 
as Refohed and Determined, and Declared in 
Favour of nvhicb is only offered to Confideration, 

Argued 
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Argued and Dijputed Problematically^ and in 
the old Academick Way. 

Fourthly, T'hat what I relate from^ or con- 
cerning other People y be not imputed to Me^ 
or pajs for my own Senfe and Judgment of the 
"Thing. 

Fifthly, T'hat ivhat is Jpoken of the Mind and 
its internal ^alificationsy be not appropriated 
to any Sort or ProfeJJion of Men, or extended to 
outward and particular Circumjlances and Con- 
ditions. 

Sixthly, Thflt what is fpoken of Humane O- 
pinion^ be not applied to Religion and Matters of 
Faith. 

And^ Seventhly, Tihat what belongs to Vir-- 
tuCy and Actions merely Natural and Morale be 
not interpreted of Grace and Supernatural Ope-- 
rations. 

Let my Reader but lay afide all Prejudice 
and Pajfiony and take thefe Cautions along with 
him J and T am well ajfuredy his own Scruples 
may be refohed by themy the ObjeSlions raifed 
by himfelf or others againjl this Treatife abun- 
dantly anfweredy and the Dejtgn I had in it^ 
cleared from all Blame or Sufpicion. But if 
after ally he be fill diffatisfiedy let him come 
forth into fair Combaty and attack me openly. 
For to traducCy andfnarle and mangle an Au- 
thor's Reputation in a Corner y isy I confefsy an 
eaficy but withal a bafe^ and Pedantick Pra- 

Slice^ 



The general DifiinBkn of Man. t^ 

alaoft adored, you will now be cempced as much Cbap.a, 
CO loath and dcfpifc j For what is Man thus above (yVNI 
a Beaft? What but a Load of Corruption, and 
a Sink of Ill-Humours ? And yet this wonderful 
Difparity notwithftanding* thefe two fo diftanc 
Parts are link'd together with fuch amazing Art» 
and embrace each other fo clofe and kindly, thac 
there is at the fame time eternal Quarrels, and yet 
an inviolable Friendfliip between themi They'^ 
cannot live together peaceably, and yet they can- 
not part contentedly : Like a Man that hath a 
Wolf by the Ears, and neither knows how. to 
hold him, nor to let him go : So is each of thefe 
principal Parts in Man ; and each 'may lay to the 
other what the Poet did. 

* Mj Help and Hindrance J Health and Sicknefs \ I 
Cannot live with thee ; and without thee die^ 

But in regard one of thefe Parts adniit$ of a . 2.' 

Subdivifion, by reafon of a great and .maoifcft I*^ 
Difference in the Faculties and Parts of. this Sopl . 
of ours } the One Part Noble, and Pure, Intel- 
ledual and Divine ; the Other Mean, and Sen- 
fual, and Brutifh : The beft and moft lively Re- . 
prefentation of Man , and the fureft Method of 
attaining to the Knowledge of him, feems to be 
the nuking of this Firft Divifion to confift of 
Three Branches ^ and faying. That the Conjlituent 
Parts of Man are the Mindy the Soul^ and the 
Flefi. Of thefe the Mind and the Flejh are the 
two diftant Extremes, diftant as Heaven and Earth 
are from each other; and the Soul hath a middle 

• Ncc tecum poiTum vivcrc, ncc line te. 
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An Explanation of the Figure in the 
Fronttfpiece of this Book. 

AT* the upfjer End of the Page, and over 
the Title of the Book, you have Wifdbm 
rcprefented by a beautiful Woman : She is na- 
ked ; yet fo that there is no OfFerlce given to 
the Chafteft Eyes, (intimating, that fhe needs 
not any Additional Beauties, or the Affiftance 
of Art to recommend Her, but is natural, plain, 
and fimple; yet fo as in the midft of Nature 
and Simplicity to have always a ftri<S Regard to 
Modefty.) Her Countenance is Healthftil and 
Mafculine, Smiling and Chearful, Strong and 
Authoritative. Her Body Streight, with her 
Feet fixed clofe together, upon a Cube, that 
denotes Juftice and Firmnefs. Her Arms a- 
crofs, as if (he were embracing her felf ; inti- 
mating, that fhe is happy in, and fatisfy'd with 
her felf. Upon her Head (he wears a Crown 
of Laurel and Olive^ which imports Vidtory 
and Peace. The void Space round about her^ 
fignifies Liberty: She looks in a Glafs, held 
by a Hand coming out of a Cloud, at fome 
Diftance from her, which prefents her with 
the Refledtion of her own Face > for Wifdom is 

^mploy'd 
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An Explanation of the Fronttfp'tece. 

employed in the Knowledge and Contemplation 
of her felf. Upon the Right Side arc thcfe 
Words, / know not-, not thereby to give Coun- 
tenance to perpetual Doubt and Scepticifm; 
but arguing, that (he is mature and cautious in 
Deliberating, flow in Determining, not pofi- 
tivc or peremptory, but referving an Ear open 
for frefli Reafons, and not afhamed to con f eft, 
that the bcft Humane Knowledge is ftill dark 
and imperfcft. On the Left Side are thofe o- sn 
ther Words, Peace, end a little-, which arc the J/^;^ J '^ 
Author's own Device, reprefented by a Root F15.V. 
impaled, wound about with an Olive-Branch, 
and encircled with two Branches of Laurel in 
an Oval Form; implying, that a Comperency 
is fumcient; and that Men have it in their own 
Po^ver to be eafv and contented. 

Below, on each lide the Title, are Four lit- 
tle deformed, wretched, wrinkled old Women, 
bound in Chains ; the End cf which is failen'd 
to the Pedeilal oi ff'fucm ; who de:bire?, con- 
demns,and tramoles diem under her rjcr. The 
Two on the Right Side ot the Tlr!e are P//- 
hcn and Olnnizn \ Pm/:o:i harh 1 menire ir.d 
diicomoolcd Coun:cr*ince, ir.tim.irip'Z Ji-o^.icr 
md Furv. ON?:::n h:uh w'.i :hi:- :.i T/e^, 
an unletded .ind ituniv 7■\c^ : * >. j . ^ '-'.zr.- .-^ci 
bv icveral Perion^, .\cncr\r.z :'•" '1\:tv -i-irc-^ 
v:A general Infect:.:p* ::' v..:.::- ~\-' .- . wA 
how rblld jf. and iiow \\\t. ::;e :.:m:':v.;-; :^ - 



An Explanation of the Frontifpiece. 

pie arc in them. The other Two on the Left 
Side of the Infcription are Superjlition ^ with 
an amazed Look, her Hands clafped together 
like a Slave trembling for Fearj (hewing the 
Terrors and Aftonifliment of People, poflefs'd 
-with this Phrenfy of the Mind: And laftly, 
there is Learningj which is a counterfeit, artifi- 
cial, acquir'd, and pedantick Virtue ; a Slave 
to Laws, and Cuftoms, and Forms ; with a 
fweird Face, a haughty arrogant Look, bold 
flaring Eyes; and fhe reads in a Book, where- 
in is written, Tea^ Nay j importing the Vanity 
and Confidence of Learned Men, their Eternal 
Difputes, and the wide Difagreement of their 
Notions; and yet the Prefumption and Pofi- 
tivenefs they betray in the midfl: of all this Dif- 
ference and Uncertainty. And laftly. The 
Chains which terminate in the Footftool of 
Wijdom^ (hew that Captivity of the Mind, 
which all thefe Qualities bring Men under, 
which they who ftudy Wifdom labour to get 
above; and they who attain to it, break thofc 
Fetters, and are wholly fi^ee from that mifera- 
ble Bondage. 
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Of the Hmhtme Body^ Sec. i^ 

chaige and cmpcy it. This Vcffcl recdvest ' col- Qib:^: 
IcAs, oiiii|^, mad concofts the feveial forts of C^\J 
Nouriflunent taken in at our Mouths } and from 
thence works off a whitifli Juice callM Cb^^ pro- 
per for the Suftenance and Nutriment of thd 
Body, and afterwards wrought over agdn more 
accurately in the MefirMck Veins^ thro* which it 
pafles into the Liver. The Liver is hot and 
moift, lying fomewhat more to the Right Side. 
This is the proper Work-houfe of the Blood, the 
great Source (rf* the Veins, the Seat of the Vege- 
utire Faculty. Here the Cbyle drawn off from 
the Mefermck Veins is converted into Blood} 
which is taken into its Cavides by the Vena Porta^ 
and difcharg*d again by the Vena Cava^ (which 
iffues firom the Convex Part ) and its Branches, 
in abundance of Duds, like Rivulets or Streams 
from a Fountain. In the Left-Side lies the Spleen^ 
which receives the Difcharge and Excrementitious 
Humours of the IJver. Then follows the Reins 
and the Guts^ which hang all together in one 
Link, and, as according to the ufual Proportion, 
the Stature of a Man is feven times as much as 
the length of a common Foot % fo the Bowels, 
when drawn out, are ufually feven times the 
length of a Man. Thcfc Two former Apart- 
ments, which fome contraft into One, (tho' the 
Offices of them arc fo very different, as to juftify 
the diftinguifhing them into Two) are, by many 
Authors, refembled to the lowed Region of the 
Univerfe; the Elementary one, which is the Seat 
of Generation and Corruption ; and here that 
which goes by the Name of the Concufifdble SouU 
keeps its peculiar Kefidence. 

The 
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z An Exhortation to the Study 

Search of other Objedts, and fixes them every 
where, any where, rather than upon themfelvcs : 
For when all is done, the true Learning is at 
home, and the proper Science and Subjedt for 
Man's Contemplation, is Man himfelf. 
2. Were this Advice thus generally ncglefted for 
The Di* ^apj Qf being feiafonably or fufficient^y^iven, the 
univerfal Oniiflion were more excufable: But the Matter is 
Rta/on. quite otherwife : For Godj Nature. H^ife Mefiy the 
Worlds All'confpire to inculcate it ; and both by 
the Inftruftions they give, and the Examples they 
fet, preach this Dodtrine^ and loudly call upon 
Man to make Himfelf the Employment of his own 
TboughiSj and the Objpct of his own Studies. God, 
we know, is perpetually taken up with the Con- 
templation of Himfelf; and the unfpeakable Hap- 
pinefs, as well as conftant Bufinefs, of that vaft 
Eternity, is the viewing, confidering, and know- 
ing his own Infinite Perfections. 

The World is fo contriv*d, as to have all its 
Eyes turn'd inward ; and the feveral Parts of this 
Univerfe are ever beholding the Beauties and 
Conveniences of themfelves, or of one another : 
*' For Heaven, and Earth, and Air, and Sea, 
*'► may feem fo many independent Bodies, yet are 
** they in reality but fo many diftindl Par^ of 
^* one Body, and the mutual Regards of thefe to 
** each other, are but the feveral Profpefts which 
*' one vaft united Whole takes of itfelf.'^ So pcr- 
|fl^ually are the Eyes of the World open upon it- 
felf', fo neceffarily contrafted and determined ta 
itfelf alone. But why fhould we ga abroad for 
Arguments,, who have fuch convincing: ones at 
home? For Man hath this Engagement to ftudy 

and 



and Knowleage of on^sfelf. J 

and know ttimfclf, which no other Part of the 
World hath, that it is natural to him to /*/»/•. 
This is the peculiar Charafter, the very Eflence 
of Man; and nothing is fo near, nothing prefents 
itfclf fo immediately to his Thought as Himfelf. 
So that Nature here hdth plainly taught our Du- 
ty, and (hewed that this is the Work (he cuts dut 
for every Man. Nothing can be fo eafy, as for a 
Man to meditate, and entertain his Thoughts. 
It is incomparably the moft frequent, mod com- 
mon, moft natural Praftice. Thought is the Food, 
the Support, the Life of the Mind ; it muft needs 
be fo indeed, (ince the vtry* EJfence of Mind is Co- 
giiation. And where^ I pray, (hall this Mind be- 
gin ? Where will you find a more proper Subjeft 
for its Exercife and Entertainment than its own 
felf? Can there be any more natural,- any that 
hath a greater Right to this Contemplation? Any 
that is nearer related, or that more highly concerns 
it to be well acquainted with ? Certainly, to ram- 
ble abroad, and fix upon foreign Matters, and 
at tfaie fame time quite overlook and foi^et one's 
felf, is the greateft tnjuftice, and the moft unnatu- 
ral N^eft that can be. No doubt, every Man's 
true Bufinefs, and the Thing he is properly call'd 
to, is the diinking of Himfelf, and betAg well ein«' 
ploy*d to (fee how Matters go at honie. Thefe arc 
ourTrs^e and our Concern; the reft but Enter- 
tainnient and Diverfion. And thus we fee it is ih 
every otha-. Creature. Eich of thefe takes cafe of 
itfelf, makes the Study of itfelf the firft and prifi- 
cipal 'Btifinefs, hath Bo\)nds fet to its Defirels, and 
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* Cijus viYCrc eft cogitare. 
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3$ Of Wisdom. 

Book I.neft of their Perfons turn to good Account in 
tO^^ their wcightieft Affairs ; and io did Scipio more 
than any of them. Handfome and Good^ have a 
* KflfcAoV. great Affinity, and both the * Greek Language, 
and the Style of Holy Scriptures, fecm to exprefs 
this, by ufing one and the fame Word to lignify 
both. Several great Philofophers found their 
Beauty ferviceable, in their Study, and Acquifi- 
tion of Wifdom ; and to fliew that this Recom- 
mendation is univerfal, it is not confined to Men 
only, but is valued, and of great Requeft, even 
among Brutes. 
9^ Now Beauty is of great Variety, and may be 

jyiferent confidcr'd in very different Refpefts. That which 
fyristftt' J3 proper to Men, confifts chiefly in a Majeftick 
Form and goodly Stature : The other forts of 
Beauty are of a fofter and more effeminate kind ; 
they may be rather called PrettinefTes, and thefc 
are more peculiar to the Female Sex. In each of 
Thefe, there is a Subdivifion ; One, which is a 
/ fixed and lading Beauty; and this confifts in 

/ having the Parts well proportioned, and the Co- 

\ lours juftly mix'd : A Body not fwell'd nor 

bloated, and yet not fo thin and meager neither, 
that the Nerves /hould fhew themfelves, or the 
Bones ftart out of the Skin; but full of Blood , 
and Spirits, and well in Flefh ; the Mufcles high 
and clear ; the Skin fmooth and foft ; the Com- 
plexion freih and ruddy. The Other is a move- 
able and inconftant Beauty, which may be termed 
Gracefulnefs ; and this confifb in a good Air, and 
becoming Motions ; wherein all the Parts of the 
Body are conccrn*d, but the Eyes more fo than 
any of thereft. The former is as it were dead, 

when 



Und Knowledge of one's felf. f 

• ff^dgb no Merit by the commcn Scale. Dry Jen. 

fbe Confiience is the Teft of every Afind-y 
Seek mi tby felf without thy felf to find. 
PUafe not thy felf the flattering Croud to hear ;. 
^Ttsfulfom Stuff to feed thy itching Ear. 
RejeS the naufeous Praiffs of the Times : -— 
Survey thy Soul ; not what thou dofi appear y Dry dm 

But what thou art^ and find the Beggar there. ^^i- ^^^fi 

t Sift well thy Soulj its ProduSl nicely v'lew^ 
And learn from whence thy Tares and Darnel grew % 
Which are to Nature^ which to Cuftotn due : 
If the thin Croj> fprungfrom a Soil too lean^ 
Or long negle^ed IVeeds have choak*d the getfrous 
Grain.. 

The Knowledge of a Man's felf is a Step to the 3. 
Knowledge of God : The beft and fliorteft Method ^J'."^ 
we can pofllbly take of raifing our Minds up to Dhins 
Heaven. It muft needs be fo, becaufe there is no^/^^^'*- 
other thing capable of being known by us, which 
carries fuch lively Stroaks, fuch exprefs Images 
and Charafters, fuch clear and convincing Tefti- 
monies of God, as Man does: And alfo becaufe 
whatever there is of this kind, may be more per- 
feftly known by us : For a Man muft be of ne- 
ceflity more fenfible of thofe Faculties and Mo- 
tions, which are within himfelf, and better quali- 

• Nofcctcipfum ! — ncc tc quxfivcris extra. 

Rcfpuc quod non cs ' Per/. Sat. i. 

Tecum habita, &noris quam fit tibi curta fupcHcx. Perf. 

Sms.4' 

f — — Tu te confule. 

Tdpfum concute, nanquid vitioruro, 
' InfcTcrit oliro natorai aut etiam conluetudo mala. H^r. 

B 3 Qtd 
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fied to give an Account of them, than he can be 

, of thofe which belong to any other Creature ; bcr 

caufe thefe are at fome Pittance from him, and he 

ffcxxxix. cannot be alike confcious of them. *Tbou bafi 
* fajhioned and do fed me in^ and laid thy band upon 
Pie: therefore is thy Knowledge become wonderful. 
That is. The Knowledge of Thee ^ which refults 
from the Contemplation of my felf, and the Re- 
fcmblance of tl}e Humane to the piyine Nature, 
as fome interpret that Paflage. From hence per- 
haps it was, that Apollo (who among the Hea- 
thens was e(leem*d the Godpf Knowledge and of 
Light) had this Infcription, KNOWTHTSELFy 
engraven in Characters of Gold upon the Front of 
his Temple, as a neceflary Greeting, and Advcr- 
tifement from the God, to all that /hquld ap- 
^proach him; intimating that this was the firfl; 
Mqtion from Ignorance and Dark neJTs ; the mod: 
pcccfTary Qualificatipn for gaining Accefs to fuch 
a Deity : That upon thefe Terms only they could 
be admitted to his Temple, and fit for his Wor- 
fhip ; and that all who were not acquainted with 
themfelves, mqft be excluded from that Placa 

Cv^:^'8. and Privilege, "t* If thou know not who thou art^ 
O thcu faireft among Women j go thy way forth and 
follow thy Kids. 
4. Would a Man make it his Bufinefs (as every 

^f^^fp^fi^ Man fure ought to do) to lead the moft regular, 

wifi. comtpofed) and pleafant Life that can be, we need 
go no further to fetch Inftrufbions for it, than pur 
own felves. Had we but the Diligence and 



? Mirabilis fadta e$ fdentia tna, i.#. tui ex me. 
\ Si te ignoras, Q ptt)charima> egrederc, ^ abi poft hce^ 
ios taos. 

I plica^oOif 
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and Ccmxunicacion, if Mens Faces were fo like. Chap. 5, 
is ro auke us Iij.ble pcrpctjilly to miftakc one'- 
Per:cr. for another ■, a Dijgh:er for a Wife, an 
\ r.tr:v for i Friend i an J ch-s a fecond and worfe 
£.:;.'.' would follow. \Vj:- chere r.o Rrfrnr.blancc 
ac a^i indeed, rhen Mjn would r.o: be diftin- 
gMifr.ei rrocr. Brucei -, but were there not fonrie 
L'n!.-:="..r.e:s coo, then anv ont Man cc-! J not be 
c!jer-'i rVorr. any cchrr Man. And, T^hich is 
vf: n:re T^o.-^-^rrf :1, N'ar-rc hach deal: chefe 
D.Jrrer.crfS '.0 a:::.-.:!.:!'./, as lO \jX'jd'4 all Parti-:s; 

a- i i:-'! :.;ta.'e c:>.rri il.o. For :he Ma::»r is 

fj c-itri, :r..i: r-.tre ii r.G Perfjn bat is ap- 
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$ ^n Exhortation to the Study 

rcafonable and pecvifli Pofltivencfs and Prcfump- 
lion, which, of all Qualities in the World, is 
the moft oppofite, moft mortal Enemy to better 
Information and Difcovery of the Truth. The 
Man that (hall rcfleft upon the many Hazards and 
Sufferings, in whiph he hath beep aftually invol- 
ved, and the many more ;hat have thrcaten'd 
him; how flight and trifling Accidents have yec 
given great Turns to his Fortunes, and changed 
(he whole Face of his Affairs •, how often he hath 
been forced to take new Meafures, and found 
Ciiufc to diflike what once appeared well de(ign*d 
and wifely managed : This Man will expeA and 
make Provilion fqr Changes hereafter, will be 
fenfible how flippery Ground he ftands upon, will 
confider the Uncertainties pf Humane Life, will 
behave himfclf with Modefty and Moderation, 
will mind his own Bufinefs, and not concern him-, 
felf with other People, to the giving them any 
Offence, or creating any Difturbance, and will 
undertake to aim at nothing too big for him. And 
were all Men thus difpofed, what a Heaven upon 
Earth fliould we have? Perfeft Peace, and Or- 
der, and Juftice, every where. In fhort, the tru- 
ed Glafs we can confult, the moft improving 
Book we can read, is Our ownfelves^ provided we 
would but hold our Eyes open, and keep our 
Minds fixed with all due Attention upon it ; fp 
bringing to a clofe and diftinfk View, and watch- 
ing every Feature, every Line, every Aft and 
Motion of our Souls fo narrowly, cha^c nope may 
"dqipe us. 

But 



and Knowled^ of tnu^sfetf. 

But alas! this is the Icail of our Ore, and tlie ^ 
fartbeft thiog from our Thoughts. ^St^ 

♦ Into bimfelf none lahenrs to defcoidm ^S^AiUm 

And hence it is that we fall fo low and fo often. 
To this mud be imputed our perpetual Relapfes 
into the fame Fault, without being ever touched 
with a Senfe of our Error, or troubling ourfelves 
at all about the Matter. We play the Fool egrc- 
gioufly, at our own vaft Expence : For Difiicul- 
ties in any cafe are never rightly underftood, ex- 
cept by fuch £s have meafur'd their own Abili- 
ties. And indeed as a Man mud thruft at a Door 
before he can be fure that it is Ihut againd him \ 
fo there is fome degree of Application and good 
Senfe neceflary, in order to the perceiving the 
Defefts of one's own Mind. And we cannot have a 
more infallible Dcmonftracion of the univerfal Ig- 
norance of Mankind than this, that every Body 
appears fo gay, fo forward, fo undertaking, fo 
highly fatisfy'd; and chat none can be found, who 
at all queftion the Sufficiency of their own Un- 
dcrftanding. For were we throughly acquainted 
with ourfelves, we fhould manage ourfelves and 
our Affairs after quite another manner : We (hould 
be afham'd of our felves and our Condition, and 
become a new kind of Creatures. He that is ig- 
norant of hia Failings, is in no Pain to correal 
them; ^nd he that knows not his Wanes, taken 
no manner of care for Supplies; and he that feds 
not his Difeafc and his Mifcry, never thinks ot re- 
pairing the Breaches of his Conftitution, or is lo 

♦ Nemo in fcfc tentat dcfccndcrc. 

licitous 
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licitous for Phyfick. i* Tou mujl know 'jOur felf 
before you can mend your felf\ the firji Step to 
Health and Recovery^ is the being fenfthle that you 
need a Cure. And this very thing is our Unhap- 
pinefs ; that we think All is fafe and well. We are 
highly contented with our felves, and thus all 
our Miferies are doubled. Socrates was pronounc'd 
the wifeft Man, not for any Excellencies of na- 
tural or acquired Parts, which rendered him fu- 
perior to all the World ; but becaufe he under- 
ilood himfelf better, behav'd him felf with Mo- 
defty and Decency, and aded like a Man. Thus 
Socrates was a Prince among Men, as we com- 
monly fay. He that bath one Eye is a King among 
them that have none. Such as are doubly blind, 
and have no Senfe at all left; (For fo are the 
Generality of the World •,) Nature makes them 
weak and wretched at firft i but they make them- 
felves doubly fo afterwards, by their Pride and 
lofty Conceits of their own Sufficiency, and an 
abfolute Infenfibility of their Wants and their 
Miferies, The former of thefe Misfortunes So- 
crates fhared as well as others -, for he had his 
blind Side too : That is, he was a Man, and con- 
fequently had the fame Allay of Infirmity and Mi- 
fery with other Men: But here was the difference, 
that he knew he was but a Man: He confider'd 
his Condition, and made no difficulty to acknow- 
ledge all the Imperfeftions of it ; and therefore he 
dealt honeftly, and afted wifely; for he liv'd and 
behav'd himfelf as a Man fhould do. Tq this 

t Deprchcndas tc oportct priufquam pmcndaf; fanitaifs 
initium fentire iibi opus elTe remedio. 

purpofe 



and Knowledge of one's felf. 1 1 

purpofe may chat Reply be uken, which Truth Johiz. 41, 
it fcif made to the haughty Pbarifees^ who, in 
Derifion, faid unto him, fFhat then? Are we blind 
alfo ? If you were blind (fays he) that is, if ye were 
fcnfible pf your Blindnefs, ye would fee better ; 
but becaufe you fay, we fee^ therefore ye remain 
ftarlc-blind. For thofe who have an Opinion of 
their own good Sight, are really blind ; and thofe 
who are confcious of their own Blindnefs, are the 
Men that fee beft. How wretched a Folly is ic 
to degenerate into Beads, by not confidering 
carefully that we arc Men? • Since Nature bath 
made thee a Man^ take care conjlantly to remember 
that thou art fucb. We read, that feveral great 
Perfons have ordered that their Attendants fhould 
often ring it in their Ears, That tbey were Men^ in- 
pending that Admonition for a Curb to their Ex- 
orbitances. And fure the Pradlice was admirable, 
if, as the Sound ftruck upon their Ears, the Con- 
fideration entered their Hearts too. What the A- 
tbenians faid CO Pompey the Greats was not much 
amifs, Tou are fo far a God^ as you acknowledge 
your felf a Man. For thus ipuch at lead is be- 
yond Contradiftion, That the way to be an ex- 
cellently good Man, is tp be throughly poflefs'd 
with the Senfe of one's being a Man. 

Now this Knowledge of one's felf (a thing by ^ 
the way, very difficult to be attained, and fcarce Means p/ 
to be met with; as on the contrary, the mifta-^^^'"^ '• 
king and pafling wrong Judgments of one's felf, ^^^^"^ 
is exceeding obvious and eafy :) This Knowledge, ^ne's /elf, 
I fay, is never tp be acquired by the Help of o- ^^^^^ '""* 

^ Homo cum fis, id fac fcmper intclligas 

thcrs. 
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thers. My Meaning is-. Not by comparing our 
ielves with others, meafuring by them, depend- 
ing upon their Charafter, or obferving what A- 
greement or Difagreemcnt there is between our 
Prafticc and their Example, fo that a Man Ihalf 
applaud or condemn himfelf, for doing or not 
doing as they do, or as they like or diflike. 

♦ IVhat the World fajs tbou art^ believe not true^ 
This Credit only to tby felfis due. 

Nor indeed can wc depend upon our own Word 
or Opinion in the cafe \ for This oftentimes is 
fliort-fighted i it difcovers not all that is to be 
feen, and it makes a falfe Report of what it dif- 
covers 5 like a treacherous or a brib'd Witnefs, 
that (huffles in his Evidence, and is afraid to 
fpeak out. Nor can we form a Judgment from 
any fingle Adion ; for this may come from a 
Man without being intended, or fo much as 
thought of-, it may be a fudden Pulh upon an 
unufual prefling Occafion ; the Work of Necef- 
lity, or the Work of Chance ; a lucky Hit, or a 
fudden Sally; and owing to Heat or PafTion -, to 
one, to all of thefe, to any thing indeed, rather 
than to the Man himfelf. And therefore we can 
fix no Charadter from a thing which is not of our 
own growth. One couragious Aftion no more 
proves a Man Brave, nor one Aft of Juftice Juft, 
than the breadth and depth of a River, and the 
ftrength of its Current, is to be taken from a fud- 
den accidental Flood, when all the neighbo.uring 
Brooks empty themfelves into it, and fwell it a- 
lK)ve its Banks, For thi^s there ^e Cixcumftan- 

* f^Ius aliis dc te quam tu tibi credere noli. 

CCS 
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crs and Accidenrs in H^minc: Lire coo, which, 
J;kc ftrong Winds, and rapid Torrcncs, change 
our ufualCourfe, and carry us beyond our Iclvcs, 
and chis in fo lurprizing a nunr.er, due Vice ic^ 
felf hath fomccimes puc Men upon doing very 
good Things : So czLreamly nice a ching ic is» 
to koow Men truly* Again, We can Icorn no- 
thing to purpofe by all the outward Appcnda^^cs 
of the Man ; his Employments, Prct'ermcniM, 
Honours^ Riches, Birth, good Acceptance, and 
general Applaufe, of great and common Men 1 
no, nor yet by his Deportment when he apiu .11 s 
abroad; for there the Man phys in Chei k, lt.iitil« 
upon his Guard, and every Motion i*i with Kr. 
ferve and Conftraint. Fear, and Shaiiu*, luui Am 
bition, and a thoufand other rallioni, pui liiia 
upon playing the Part you fee ilifu .liinl. I n 
know him throughly, you mull lollovv hiiii luui 
his Clofet, fee him in the 'lirelnji Komn, .tit<i iii 
his every -day Garb. Alas! lie is iilirmiuic jj tj.iiic 
another thing at Home, tli.m wh.if Ik n|ip<*.ii:. in 
the Street, at Courts or uptu ili'- 1 ■:<! iMhi^c , »']*«: 
fort of Man to Strangers, and .:.'.Mli« i to hi. «/.-ii 
Family. When he goes oit <;! \^\t J1oj1«, I,c; 
drefles for the Stage, ar/1 lii'- I arc«- l/'iv - ;'^^^ 
can lay no ftrcfs upon v/i-i^t >'/-j f<< *^ I '«*' li.i* 
This is not the Ma::, L .t il.- r.. r.'>'i 1.' \ \. 
himfclftomiinuin: An-l yo- v.. !i ',<■/'; t .I'y^ -li/ 
thing of him, till you rr..:/:': -j. *: ':' •' ■'.' '. o' ' *«-'■'' 
the Perfon cf t'.e Co:ri":;.-.'. f- -• ;.;.;-.; -■ '-' '■''- 
Perfon rcprtftnv.d L> ;. 

The Kno»itdj:'; oi u !.!^/.i ^.» »'■/ .i i.oi /. 
to be corrpiirr:C vy ur.v. -.: ; vi v.'''. Jo.' — ' ''^' ***'• 
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fions from them. The only way to arrive at It^ 
is by a true, long, conftant Study of a Man's 
felf ; a ferious and diligent Examination, fuch as 
ihal] obferve and nicely weigh, not only his 
Words and Aftions, but even his moft fecret 
Thoughts, and tliat fo critically, as to difcern 
how they are firft born, upon what they feed, and 
by what degrees they grow, the time of their 
Continuance, the manner and the frequency of 
their Returns upon him. In fhorr, no Motion 
of his Mind muft efcape his Notice; no, not h^ 
very Dreams : He muft view himfelf near, mu(t 
be eternally prying, handling, preffing, probing, 
nay, pinching himfelf to the quick: For there are 
many Vices in us, that lurk clofe, and lie deep; 
and we know nothing of them becaufe we do not 
take the Pains to fearch far enough, and ferret 
them out : As the venomous Serpent, while 
numm'd with cold, is handled fafely, and Stings 
not till he is warm*d. And further yet, when 
all this is done, a Senfe and Acknowledgment 
of particular Failings, and perfonal Faults,' and 
an endeavour to mend them, will not do the Bu^ 
finefs ; but a Man mull be convinced of hii 
Weaknefs and Mifery throughout, fliiit-iVeiy 
part of him is tainted with it ; and from tkedM 
he muft proceed to amend the whole, ahd nttkie 
the Reformation equally generaL '•■"•^« 

8. To this purpofe we will now apply odf' ttVM 

VnnS'Ms ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ Treatife, to t6&&^ OiA 
'Jj^^'|p^j[' underftand Man; by taking him in evfety'SdMH — 
looking upon him in the feveral P r tM ^j ^ 
capable of; feeling his Pulfe, fouiidiUg^ 
the bottom, going into him with Can^etty 
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of Nature and univerfal Pradlice in it ; ibr we lee Clup. 7. 
that Beads and Birds do the fame Thing. The t^^^NJ 
Care and Providon of Viduals was unqucftiona- 
bly of far greater Antiquity than either of the for- 
mer ; for this feems to have been one of the Hrft 
Impulfes and Difiates of Nature, the NeceflTities 
and Appetites whereof return fo thick upon us^ 
that ic is not eafy to fuppofe Man could fubfift 
at all without this Care. But of thefe Matters 
we ihall have other Opportunities to treat more Book IIL 
fiiUy, when we come to give Rules for the Ufe»»*^>^ 
and Regulation both of Food and Raiment^ ^^^" Jl^iwwr'*^- 
after. 



Chap. VII. 
Concerning the Soul in general. 

WE are now entring upon a Subjedl of all 
others the mod difficult and nice ; One 
which has been treated of, and particularly can- 
va(s*d by the greateft Philofophers, and moft pe- 
netrating Wits of all Ages and Countries, M^p- 
tian^ Greeky Arabian^ and Latin Authors ; but yec 
fo that their Opinions have been infinitely vari- 
ous, according to the feveral Nations from 
whence they fprung, the Religions they em- 
braced, the Profeffions in which they had been 
educated, and the Reafons that offer'd then.felves 
to their Thoughts : So that how far foevcr each 
Man might fatisfy his own Mind, yet they have 
never been able to come to any general good A- 

£ greemcnc 
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Bocdc I. grecmcnt or certain Determination in the Mat- 
^"Or^'V ter. Now the main Points in Controverfy upon 
this Occafion, are thofc Ten that follow : What 
may be the Definition of the Soul ; What its real 
EJfence and Nature ; Its Faculties and A£lion5 » 
Whether there be One or More Souls in a Man ; 
Whence its Original^ What the Time and Manner 
of its entring the Body; the Manner of its Refi- 
Hence •, the Seat where it dwells ; the Sujicicncy to 
exercife the feveral FunSlions belonging to it ; and 
laftlj^ Its End^ or Separation from the Bods. 
I; Firft of all : It is exceeding hard to give an ac- 
1h rl«/foi- curate Definition of the Soul, or be able to fay 
cxadtly IP^bat it is. And this in truth is the Cafd 
of all F'orrtis in general -, and we cannot well con- 
ceive how i: fhould be otherwife with Things 
Which are relative, and have no proper and inde- 
pendent Subfiftence of their own, but are only 
Parts of fome fVbole. Hence, without queftion^ 
it hath come to pafs, that the Definitions of it 
put abroad have been fo many, and at the fame 
time fo infinitely various too, that not any one 
of them hath been received without Clafhirtg or 
Contradidtion. Arijlotle hath rejefted no lefs 
than Twelve among the Philoftfphers who had 
written before him *, and yet he hath found but 
little better Succefs w?rh That ofhisowrf, which 
he labourM (but in vain) to eftablifli in the rooih 
of them. 

Nothing can indeed be more eafy and o^vbus 
than to determine what the Soul is not. We dare 
be confident that it is not Mre^ Air^ novWater^ nor 
a Mixture and due Temperament of the Fout EIc- 
inerits together, the Qualities or thcHufnoorsaice* 
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Jy adjufted : For This is a thing in perpetual Flux Chap. 7. 
and Uncertainty i the Animal fubfilts .md lives <^V^ 
without it: And befidcs. This is manifitftly an^^lr- 
cideniy whereas the Soul is inSubftance. To this wc 
may add,that/V//;3rrrj//,and feveral TnanlviateCrea^ 
turesy have a Temperament of the Four Elements, 

and prime Taftile Qualities, and ftill continue Ina-: 
nimatc notwichftanding. Nor can theiW be the 
Blood\ for feveral Inftances may be given of Ani- 
mated and Living Creatures, without .any Blood 
at all belonging to them ; and feveral Qreacures 
die without lofmg one Drop of Blood. Nor is ic 
the Principle and Firft Caufe of Mption in us \ for 
feveral Inanimate Things impart Motion : So does 
the Loadftonc to the Iron-, the Amber to the 
Straw; Medicines, and Drugs, and Roots of 
Trees, when dry'd, and cut to pieces, draw and 
create very ftrong Motions. Nor is it the A£l^ 
Ijfe^ Energy^ or Pcrfeilioriy (for Ariftgtle*% Term 
EnteUcbia hath been interpreted in all thefe differ- 
ing Senfcs) for all this cannot be the very KJpmce 
of the Soul itfclf, but only the Operation and Iflf" 
feEl of it, as Livifig^ SceiKg^ and ifnderjlanding'dvc 
plain and proper Aiftions of the Soul. Befidcs, 
admitting this Notion , it would fullow from 
thence, that the Soul were not a ^\. r.cc^ but 
an Accident only, that it could not poiTibly I'.jb- 
fift without that Body, whofe A61 and Perfe- 
ction It is, any more than the Roof of a Houfc 
can fubfift as fuch, without the Buildjn^ wiiich 
it covers and is fupported by, or a Relative with- 
out its Correlate. In a Word, when v^e exnrcfs 
oiff fclves afti'r this manner, we onlv declare what 
the Sni docs, and what it is wkh rcii^.t^t to 

E 2 fon:c::ilr;g 
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Book I. fomcthing clfe ; but we pronounce nothing of it* 
t/'W proper and abftradled Nature, or what it is in it- 
felf. 

Now, though Things are thus far clear and ea- 
fy, yet when we go farther the Cafe alters ex- 
tremely. A Man may fay indeed that the Soul is 
an EJfential Life-giv:vg Form , which diftributes 
thi« Gift as the Receiver is capable of it. To 
the Pknt it imparts Vegetation; to the Brute 
Senfe, which includes and contains Vegetation 
under it ; and to Man Intelleftual Life, in which 
both the former are imply'd, as the Greater Num- 
bers comprehend the Lefs; and as in Figures, a 
Pentagon includes a Quadrangle, and That agaia 
a Triangle. I rather chufe to term this the /»- 
telle£lual Ufe than the Rational^ (which is com- 
priz'd and underftood by it, as the Lefs is within 
the Greater) and that particularly in Deference to 
thofe many renown'd Philofophers, who have al- 
lowed Reafon in fome Senfe, and fome Degree, 
even to the Brutes -, but not Any of them have 
ever gone fo high, as to attribute the Intelligent 
Faculty to Them ; and therefore I take Intelle£lual 
Life to be a more unexceptionable, more diftin- 
guifhing Charafter of the Humane Soul than the 
other, which fome have thought not entirely and 
peculiarly our own. The Soul in the mean while 
is not the Principle and Original of Life : (This, 
in my Judgment, is a Term due to none but the 
Sovereign Author of our Being, the Lord and Gi- 
ver of Life) but it is the Internal Caufe (if you 
pleafe) of Life and Motion, of Senfe and Under- 
Handing : It moves the Body, but is not moved 
kfclf 5 as on the contr^ryy the Body is moved» 

but 
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but moves not; I fay, it moves the Body, but Chap. 7, 
It moves not itfelf ; for though Self Motion be in t^VN/ 
fome Senfe a Charadler by which we exprefs the 
Freedom of the Humane Will, yet, confidering 
the depending State of a Creature, I rather for- 
bear a Term, which, in its drift and moft exalt- 
ed Senfe, cannot, m my Apprehenfion, belong 
to any but God himfelf : For whatfoever moves 
itfelf thus, muft be Abfolute and Eternal; and 
that Power of moving the Body which the Soul 
hath, it hath not from itfelf, but from Above. 

The next Enquiry concerns the EJfence or Na- 2. 
ture of the SouU (the Humane one I mean ; for as UsNatMn. 
to that of Brutes, little Doubt is to be made but 
this is Corporeal and Material, conceived, born, 
and bred v/ith Matter , and corruptible with it tooj 
and this is no fuch inconfiderableDifpute as fome 
perhaps may imagine ; for fome have affirm'd it to 
be Corporeal 9 others again, contend as vehement- 
ly, that it is Incorporeal: Which Opinions we will 
beg the Reader's Leave to compare a little, and 
how wide foever they may feem, wcMl try if it 
be not poflible to reconcile them. The Argu- 
ments which have perfuaded Men to believe the 
Soul Corporeal^ are fuch as follow. Firft, The 
Authority of the moft Eminent Philofophers and 
Divines; and of the latter, no Ids than TerlUtli* 
lian^ Orlgen^ St. BafiU Grcj^or^^ .'luq^uilitie^ and 
Damafcene^ who all admit, That the Spirits, both 
Good and Bad, whicli are entirely fcp.iratcd from 
Matter^ are yet Corporeal \ and if They be fo 
who have nothing to do with Mall, r, how much 
more probable is this Notion of the I lumanc Soul, 
which is in conftant Dealings with, and ciofely 

E 3 united 
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Book I. united to it? The Ground of their determinina 
CO/X^ thcfe Things to be Corporeal, is a Notion, that 
All Creatures of what kind foever, when compa- 
red with God, are Grofs, Corporeal, and Mate- 
rial; and that God Himfclf alone is fo excellent 2V 
Subftance as to be Incorporeal j and therefore c- 
very Spirit is Body, and of a Corporeal Nature, 
To this of Authority may Ije added another Ar- 
gument drawn from Recfon. All that is contained 
in this Finite World, miifl: needs be Finite itfelf ; 

limited in Virtue and in Eflcnce; circumfcrib'd 
by fome Superficies, confin'd within fome Place; 
all which are the true and natural Conditions of a 
bodily Subftance. God alone is every where ; 
He alone is Infinite, and therefore he alone is 
Incorporeal. The common Diftinftions of a C;>- 
cumfcriptive^ Definitive^ Effefnve Prefence, feem 
to be merely verbal, and to carry very little or no 
Force at all: For ftill it is undeniably certain, 
5f#^ix;*r- /Th^j- Spirits are in a Place after fuch a manner, 
jtimnts. ^^^ at the fame time they are there, they arc not 
clfewherc too, nor can be in more Places thar\ 
one at once. They are not in infinite Space, nor 
in extreme Little, nor extremely Large Room, 
but to take up fo much as is proportionable to 
their Size, and equal to their Finite Subftance, 
And, did not the Cafe ftand thus with them, how 
could Spirits change their Place and Refidcnce ?, 
How could they afcend or defcend, which ye C 
the Scripture frequently takes notice of their do* 
fng? For, if Incorporeal, they muft be incapable 
<if Motion, Indivifible, and fo every where ii\- 
^(ferently/ Since then 'tis evident they change 
their Places^ is not this fuffiqient (o convince us* 
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chat they are capable of hfotwn and DMJhn^ fub- Chap, fm 
jed CO fime^ and the Succeflions of ic» which ia ^/V^ 
requifito for the adjufting of Motion, and mea* 
furing the Paflages and mutual Diftancet from 
one Place to another? All !%hich are QualideiP 
belongii^ to a B^y* But now, in regard that 
the generality of People, who fee not to the bot* 
torn of thefe Diftinftions, by the Word Corporeal^ 
form to themfclves an Idea of fomething Vifible 
and Palpable, and fo grofs as muft affeA ourSen^ 
fes: Since they have no Notion of pure and fubcil 
Air, nor entertain any Conception of Fire abftra* 
£ktd from Fuel and Flame; fincc, I fay, they 
cannot pcrfuade |themfelves that Things fo fubtt- 
lized are Corporeal, hence it hath grown into 
Cfe, to fay. That 5;^/ri/r in a State of Separation, 
and Humane Souls in the Body, are not Corporeal 
Subftances: Nor are they fo indeed in this grofii 
and vulgar Senfe *, for they are of an Invlfible 
Subftance, whether that be Airj^ as nuny Philo- 
fophers and Divines have perfuaded themfelves \ 
or whether Celeftial^ and yet more refin'd, as fome 
Hebrew and Arabian Authors, who call Heaven 
and Spirit both by the fame Name, of an Eflence 
proper to Immortality ; or whether it confift of 
a Subftance ftill more fubtil and purify'd than even 
the jEibereal or Cahfiial icfelf ; but ilill Corpo^ 
real neverthelefs, fince fubjed to all thofe Con- 
didons of a Body, of being confin*d and circunv* 
icr3>*d within a certain Space ; capable of Ma« 
tkm, and meafurable in that Motion, by the fuc* 
ceffire Periods of Time. Again, were they na€ 
Cotpcreal^ they muft be impafEblf ; for whkis 
way could they foficr as we find they do? Th# 

E 4 f ^ 
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Book I. Soul of Man manifeftly receives, and is affet^ed \ 
|/V\J with, Satisfa6tion and Uneafinefs, Plcafure and 
Pain ; and as deeply and fenfibly touched with 
thefe Things in her Turn, as the Body is froni> 
her Diftates and her Paflions. Again, She is .: 
likewife wrought upon and diftinguifti*d by Good * 
and 111 Qualities, Virtues and Vices, Affeftionf 
and Inclinations of all Sorts : All which arc Ac- 
cidents ; and as fuch require fome Bodily Sub- . 
ftance for their Support and Subfiftenct. Laftly^ . < 
All Souls, whether feparated or united. Evil Anr"* 
gels and Spirits, as well as Men, are obnoxioui| 
to Punilhment and Torture : From whence it 
muft follow that they are Corporeal^ for nothing/ 
can be in a Condition of enduring Tornaenc^ " 
which IS not fo; and fo the Subjeft of Accidentals 
one particular Property of a Bodily Subftance.' 

See Advertifement at the End of this Chap-; 
ter ; and alfo That at the Conclufton of the 
Tenth. 

3. Now the iS^a/ abounds exceedingly in Faculties 

itsFAcd- and Powers, as many almoft as the Body hath / 

otera- Members. Some of thefe fhe exerts in Plants ;-a.t 

lions. greater Number yet in Beads, but vuftly more in*| 

Mankind : Such as the Vital, Locomotive, Ap- ', 

petitive, Attraftive, Colleftive; the Retentivt, 

Concofting, Digeftive, Nutritive ; thofe ofGrqw- , 

ing. Sprouting, Hearing, Seeing, Tailing, Si 

ling. Speaking, Refpiration, GeneratioOf 

tation, Rcafoning, Contemplating, 

DiiTenting, Remembring, Judging; 

Faculties are by no means P^arti 6t% 

at that rate we mud admit the $M 
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of Dhijioii, and made up of nothing but AccUinlsChap.y. 
and Propertiei -, but thty are the Natural QuaIi-t-/'YNJ 
tics and Powers of it. Upon thefe follow the 
Aflions or Operations of the Scul^ which muft 
needs, in order of Nature, be after thofc Facul- 
ties that qualify it for the Performance of them. 
And thus the great Bioiiyfuis, whofe Doflrine in 
this Particular is univcrfTlly affenled to, obfcrves» 
That in Spiritual Crenturcs there arc Three Things 
to be confider'd ; The EJfncey the Faculls^ and 
the Opcratm. By the lall of thefe, which is the 
JiBien^ we are led to the Knowledge of the Fa- 
fullsi and from the Fai-ully again we are carry'd 
on to the Effrme. Now we muft take notice by 
the way, lh.it the Actions may be obftrufted, 
fufpendcd, or a final Stop, and abfoluce CefTa- 
tion put 10 them, without any Prejudice at all 
being done by this means to the S^ul, or its Fa- 
culties : As the Skill and Faculty of Painting /hall 
remain tntire in the Artift, though his Hands be 
ty'd lip, or he be othcrwife difabled from exert- 
ing that Skill. But, upon a Suppofal that th.e Fa- 
fw/iiVjthemrclves perilh, ihcScul mufl pcrifh wich 
themi as the Fire can be no longer Fire, if we 
fuppofe the Faculty of Warming to be tak-.n away 
from it. 

The Nature and F.jTe-,:ce of the S'.-itl bcirifi; i hiis in 4. 
ibme mcafurcexplain'd, there is another 1* liq liry ''>f>J'y- 
which offers itfelf to our Con fid oration, ind Tli.it 
indeed of very great Incricicy and Iiiipoituici: 
both, which is, Whe^jiK£U|LADuna] rbut f 
cfpccially e 
ralSauh^ 01 
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Book L Sides, and great Variety of Opinions have grown ; 

C/WJhut they may, I think, be reduced to Three. 
Some of the Greek Philofophers, and almoft all 
the Arabian^ after Their Examples, have fancy*d 
that there is but One Immortal Soul^ not only ia 
each diftinft Individual Perfon, but in all Man- 
kind, and diftributed throughout the whole SpeT 
cics in general. The jEgyptians are in the other 
Extreme, and conceive that each Perfon hath 
feveral Souls totally and eflentially diftinft from 
one another. That every Brute hath Two of 
thefe, and every Man hath Three. Two of which 
(the Vegetative and Senfitive) are Mortal 5 and 
the Third (which is the Intellcftual) Immortal, 
The Third Opinion lies between thefe Two, and 
as it is more moderate, fo hath it likewife beeix 
more generally entertained than cither of the for- 
mer; for moft Nations feem to be agreed. That 
however Men may have been obliged to con- 
fider the feveral Faculties diftinftly, yet there is 
in reality no adual Plurality, and but Ofie Soul in 
each Perfon, which extends to all thofe Opera-, 
ttons afTignM to feveral. 

The Ftrji of thefe Opinions I (hall fay nothrog 
tO| thinking it too abfurd, and too generally ex- 
ploded, to ftand in need of any particular Con- 
futation. 

The Second^ which aflerts a Plurality of Souls ia 
^ch Animal, and particularly in each Man, muft 
be confefs'd on the one hand exceeding marvels 
Ipus, if not altogether incredible and abfurd: 
For what Philofophy will allow us in giving feve- 
ral Eflential Forms to one and the fame Thing ? 
But then9 on the other hand» it muft be acknow. 

Icdg^d 
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kdg'd too, that this Notion mak« the Way fatrChap.7k 
and fmooth for chac of the Intelle^ual SouV% being '-<^XJ 
Immortal : Bccaufc upon a Suppofition of Three 
eiijii'-M Sauls, there is no greac Difficulty or Incon- 
venience in admitting that Tow of thefc may die, 
without at all impairing rhc Immortality of the 
Ti/j-i: Whereas the UKtty of the Soal Teems to 
m^ke War upon its Immortality : For which way 
can we conceive the Cime Thing to be Mortal ia 
one Part, and Immortal in another? Which yet 
fecms to ha,-.-,; been AriHolWs Notion. Certainly 
there is an abfolute Ncceffity of concluding. That 
it is All of a piece in thbrefpe^, and either en- 
tirely Mortal or immortal throughout ^ which. 
yet are each of them loaded with very abfUrd 
Confequences: For the farmer Conclufion is de- 
ftrufiive of all Religion and found Philofopby i 
and the Latter advances the Brutes to the fame 
Dignity, the hrr.:: Immortal State with our Selves. 
But the mofb gener.I, and, in my poor Judg- 
ment, the moft probable Opinion is. That each 
Antnul hitii hixtOu^Siui; butO;:^in Sabftarce; 
That This is the Caufe of Life, and the Univerfal 
Source of aJl the Actions performed by him -, That 
though it have but OneEJence entire and undi- 
vided, yet is it adom'd, cnrich'd, diverfiiy'd 
with a vaft number of Faculties and diftioS Pow- 
ers wonderfully different, and fome contrary to 
each other; according to the vaft Variety of tn< 
ftr^jments made ufe of by ic, the VdTels is which 
ifaey are contain'd, and the ObjeSs tfacy a 
ploy'd about: Thus the £i7if/ cKcTcifel. l 
call the Scnfiiivc and Barona.ble 
pecnliariy in the Brmm t^c being 
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Book I. ments adapted to fuch Operations : The Vital and 
t^W Irafciblc in the Heart -, the Natural and Vegeta- 
tive, (which are fometimes diftinguifli'd by the 
Concupifcible) in the Liver: Thefeare the Chief 
and mofl: Material Diftinftions. But thefe fo 
many and fo different Operations, Inftruments, 
and Faculties, no more impair the Unily of the 
Soul^ or argue a Plurality of CaufeSy than a Mul- 
titude of Streams conclude againft one Fountain 
or common Source ; or the different Effefts of 
the Sun-beams prove more Suns than One in the 
Univerfe: For thus we daily fee he flieds his 
Rays, and fhinesupon different Places and Objects 
with very different Succefs : To One he admini- 
fters Heat J to Another Light: The Wax he fof- 
tens and melts; the Clay he dries and fliffens : 
He makes the Snow whiter, and the Complexion 
blacker : He fcatters the Clouds, and contrafts 
the (landing Pools. And if all this be done by 
One Sun in the Firmament, what fliould hinder 
the Former to be effefted by One Soul in the Bo^ 
dy? Why (hould That be admitted for an Argu- 
ment againft the Effential Unity of the Caufe in 
one of thefe Inftances, which we our felves are 
content to allow, and conftant Experience makes 
it plain beyond all Contradiftion, is of no weight 
at all in a Cafe fo very parallel as This I have laft 
mentioned. 

As to the other JDifficulty y which relates to the 
Soul's Immortality J when the Matter is carefully ' 
confider'd, it will appear, that this Opiniocrji^' 
the Unity of the Humane Soul, does it no ' '■^*>^- 
of Injury. For this Soul docs not fi 
poper Effcnce, by the Death of the 
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and SenGtive Faculties ; by which Death in rea- Chap. 7. 
Jity is meant no more than an Incapacity of exer- yy\r^ 
cifing and exerting thofe Powers in a State of 
Separation from the Body. Which muft necef- 
farily follow, upon the Want and Abfence of the 
proper Subjed and Inftrumenc to exercife them 
upon. But all this hinders not, but thac th^Tbird 
and moll exalted, which is the IntelleSlual Facul- 
ty, may Aill exert itfelf; becaufe a Body, though 
at prefent it be made ufe of as its Inflrument, is 
not yet fo neceflary and efTential to that, that it 
fhould not be able to fubfift and a£t without it. 
Suppofing then this Soul to return to the Body a 
fecond lime, it would return at the fame time to 
the Exercife of its Vegetative and Senfitive 
Powers, as we fee plainly by Inllances of Per- 
fons who have been riifed from the Dead, to 
live here below: But this would not infer a Ne* 
ccllity of the fame Things for living in another 
State. For thofe Faculties, whofe Exercife fup- 
ports this Life we now lead, arc not thereby pro- 
ved of fuch Confequence, that no other kind of 
Life could be fupported or enjoy'd without them. 
It is in this Cafe with the Soul, as with the 5««, 
(for the fame Inftance will be of ufe to illuftratc 
our Ai^ument in this Branch alfo) which conti- 
nues the fame in himfelf, every whit as entire and 
unblemilh'd, not in any degree enfeebled, the* 
his Luftre and Vital Influences be fomecimes in- 
tercepted and ot>ftruded. When his Face is co- 
vcr'd with a Total EiHij'e., we lofc the ciiParfiil 
l^ightand chcrilhingHciCi but though no fcnfl- 
bi^E flc^ of him ttepe4t,^ycE he is in his own 
Nature 
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ftook L Nature the fame Powerful Principle, and Glofi^ 

i/VN; ous Creature ftill. 

5. Having thus (as I hope fufficiently) evidenced 

jr/on- i\ic Unity of the Souly in each individual animated 

^'*'" by it •, let us in the next Place proceed to obferve 
from whence it is deriv'dy and how it makes its 
Entry into the Body. 

Concerning the Former of thcfe Particulars, 
great Difputes have been tniiintainM by Philofo- 
phers and Divines of all Age?. Concerning the 
Oripne of the Humane and Intelle£lual Souly I 
mean ; for as to the Vegetative arid Senfitive attri- 
buted to Plants and Beafts^ thofe, by general 
Confeat, have been efteem'd to confift entirely 
of Matter J to be transferred with the Seminal Prin-, 
cfplesy and a^ordingly fubjcft to Corruption and 
Death. So that the whole Controverfy turns up- 
tm the fingle Point of the Humane Soul ; and 
concerning fhis, the Four moft Celebrated Opi- 
nions have been thefe which foifow. I omit the 
Mention of any more, which are almoft loft in 
the Crowd, becaufe Thefc.have obtained fo much 
more generally, and gain'd gjfeatcr Credit thaii 
the reft. 

The Firjl of thefe is that Notion of the StoickSj 
embraced by Philo the Jew, and after him, by the 
MankheeSj Prifcillianijls^ and others. This main- 
^ins Rea^nab}e Souls to be fo many Extrafbs,' 
zxA genuine Produdions of the Divine Spirit y 
Partakers of the very fame Nature ^nd Subftance 
with Almighty God himfelf $ who bei^ig faid ex- 
^ prefsly to have breathed it into the Bbdy % thefe 
Perfons have taken the Advantage oif Mofefi 
^ords, tod fished the fublimeft Senfe iihaginable 

lipooi 
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upon them. He brcaihfd inU bim the Srtszh vfi 
Life ; by which they are not commt to t^At- l 
ftand that the &tf/ of Man is a difiinftThi:^ aDi 
of a different and more exalted Oiigixnl tius liie 
Body ; a Spirit of greater Excellence t^iaa tlxzt 
which quickens any other Animal, but tbej 
ftretch it to a Communication fA God's ova EP 
fence. 

The Second was derived from Anfi§ilt^ 
Ved by Tertulliany ApoIUnaris^ the Se& of the 
dferans^ and fom^ other Chriftians ; and Tlus aP 
ferts the Soul to be deriv'd from oar PaicDCs» as 
the Body is ; and in the lame Maoncr, and from 
the fame Principles with that, whence the Soob 
of Brutes, and all that are confin'd to Scofe and 
Vegetation only, are generally believed to ipriag. 

The T^ird is that of the P^tbagjrecKs and PZ». 
tontfts ; entertained by moft of the Rabbinical Phi- 
iofophers and Jewi/h Dof^ors ; and after them bjr 
Origefij and feme other Chriftian Doftors too ; 
which pretends that all Souls were created by 
God at the Beginning of the World ; that thcf 
were then by Him commanded, and made one of 
nothing ; that they are referv'd and depofited ia 
feme of the Heavenly Regions ; and afterwards, 
as his Infinite Wifdom fees occafion, fent down 
hither into Bodies ready fitted for, and difpoled 
to entertain them. Upon this Opinion was builc 
another, of Souls being well or ill dealt with here 
below, and lodged in found and healthful, or 
elfe in feeble and fickly Bodies, accordii^ to 
their Good or 77/ Behaviour in a State and R^on 
above, antecedent to their being thus incorpora* 
ted with chefe Morul and Flclhly tabernacles. 
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Book I. How generally this Notion prevail'd, we have 
W/VN^a notable Hint from that great Matter offVifdom^ 
who gives this Account of his large Improve- 
Wifiviii, nients, above the common Rate of Metij I was a 
* witty Cbildy and bad a good Spirit ; yea^ rather 
being goody I came into a Body undefiled. Thus in- 
timating a Priority of Time, as well as of Order 
and Dignity in the Soul, and that its good Difpo* 
fitions qualified it for a Body fo difpofed too. 

Tht Fourtby which hath met with the moft ge- 
neral Approbation, among Chriftians efpecially, 
holds that the Soul is created by God, infus'd into 
a Body prepared duly for its Reception : That it 
hath no Pre-exiftence in any feparate State, or for- 
mer Vehicle, but that its Creation and Infufion 
ace both of the fame Date. 

Thefe Four Opinions, are all of them Affirma- 
tive. There is yet a Fiftby more modeft and re- 
ferv*d than any of the former. This undertakes 
not to determine Pofitively one way or other; 
but is content Ingenuoufly to confefs its own Ig- 
norance and Uncertainty ; declares this a Matter 
of very abftrufe Speculation, a dark and deep 
Myftery, which God hath not thought fit parti- 
cularly to reveal ; and which Man by the Strength 
and Penetration of his own Reafon, can know but 
very little or nothing of. Of this Opinion we find 
St. Auguftiney St. Gregory of Nicey and fome others. 
But tho* they prefume not fo far, as to give any 
definitive Sentence, on any Side 5 yet they plainly 
incline to think, that, of the Four Opinions here 
mentioned, the Two latter carry a greater Appear* 
ancc of Truth, than the Two former. 

Bnt 
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But how, and when this Uumam Soul (for of Chap. 7. 
ihe Brutal there is little or no Difpute, nor is the '-^'"V'NJ 
prefcftt Enquiry conccrn'd in it) Whether This, /r4n«')». 
I fey, make its Entrance all at once, or whether/* /A* Ba- 
the Approaches are gradual and flow} Whether'''' 
it attain its juft Effential Perfe^ions in an In- 
ftant; or whether it grow up to them, by Time 
and SuCccflion, is another very great Qucftion. 
The more general Opinion, which fecms to have 
cCHne from ArifiotU, is. That the Ffget/itive and 
Senfttive Soul^ whofe Effcnce is no other than 
Matter and Body, is in the Principles of Genera- 
tion i that it defcends lineally, and is derived to 
us from the Subftance of our Parcncsj that This 
if Sniflied and perfeAed in Time and by De- 
grees, and Nature afts in this Cafe a little like 
Art, when That undertakes to form the Image 
of a Mani where firft the Out-Lines and rude 
Sketches are drawn 1 then the Features fpecify'd ( 
yet Thefe, riot of his whole Body at once, but 
firil the Painter finifhes the Head, then the Neck, 
after that the Breaft, the Legs, and fo on, till he 
have drawn the whole Length : Thus the Vegcta^ 
five and Senjitive Soul (they tell youj forms [he 
Body in the Womb ■, and when That is finilh'd, 
and made fit for the Reception of its new Inhabi- 
tant, the Intelle£tuiil Soul comes from abroad, 
takes Poffeflion of its Dwelling : 
this notwithftanding) They arc not 9 
diftinB Souli^ neither together, nor at 
That the Vegetative fulfcrs no Dirfllij] 
Acceflion 6f the Scnticivc i norttdWi^ 
Addition of the Intclligert Mind; 
(fntefCe into' One, and are form'd i 
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Book I. according to theftated Times, and ufualProcefi ' 
(•VN; of Nature. • } 

Others rather incHne to believe, that the Soul :-J 
enters the Bpdy entire^ and takes Poffeflion with '^ 
her Faculties of eyery kind ac the fame Inftanc UA 
That This is done, when all the Organs of the^^-i 
Body are framed, and the whole Shell finiflied.1 
and compafted: That till Then, the Body is oiv-' :! 
ly a fenfelefs dead Ma£s, without any Soul at all :-'1 
That it had only "a Virtue or Natural Energy, ji 
(The Eflential Form of that Matter out of whicli % 
it is made) and this a&ing upon the Spirituous \ 
Parts, does, by the Agitation and Ferment Theft. > 
are put into, form and build the whole Body, and i 
adjuft every Part of this Strufturc duly: When i 
Things are brought to this Head, then that E-»"! 
nergy vanidies, and is quite loft, and the Sou{ i 
fucceeds into its Place : And when this New, 
this Noble Gueft arrives, all Things change their i 
Form ; and That, which before was nothing but 
dead fenfelefs Matter j exalts its Name and Na* \ 
uire, and from thenceforth commences M^;^. 
7' When it hath aftually enter'd the Body, we (hall i 

in Htfi' Jq ^gjj. jQ know after what Manner it exifts, and i 
the Man- dwells in it. Some Philofophers, whofe Notions 
9ir of it, of this Matter feem to have been much perplcx*d, 
and at a mighty Lofs, how to make out any tole- 
lable Conjunction between thefeTwo, have imar 
gin'd the Soul to refide in the Body, like a Mailer 
in his Houfe, or the Pilot in a Ship. But tho% 
as to the Governing and Directing Part, the Con> 
parifon be not much amifs ; yet when apply'd to 
explain the particular Mode of its Exigence, it js 
abfolutely improper, and (lark naughts* For acthijS 
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rate the Soul would not be the Forfny the Inl en^al Chup.y. 
or Ejjential Part of the Animal or the Man : It t^VNJ 
would have no Occafion for the Members of this 
Body to give it Reception j would not be affeft- 
ed in any kind from this clofe Aflinity, nor have 
loy of thofe tender and mutual Refentments and 
Safferings arifing from Bodily Pains and Plea- 
furcs -, but would be a Subftance entirely diftinft; 
fubfifting from and by itfelf; at its own Difpofal 
to go or come, to feparate from the Body, with- 
out making any Difference in if, or any way ta- 
king from its own Funftions, or the Exercife of 
them. All which are intolerable and moft noto- 
rious Abfurdities. The Soul then in the Body, is 
like Form in Mattery difperfed and extended over 
every Part of it ; giving Life, Motion, and Senfe, 
all thorough: And both Thcfe taken together 
make one Pcrfon or Hypoftafis\ that is, one en- 
tire Subjeft, which we call an Animal. Nor are 
wc to be folicitous for the finding out any inter- 
mcdiite Quality, which fliould conneft thefe 
Two -, for there is no fuch Thing in Nature. All 
! Philofophers confenting in This, That there can 
. nothing come between Matterd.nd Fonn, no com- 
• mon Link or Band more intimate for them. The 
Soul then is all in all the Body ; but as for what 
is commonly added, of its being all in every Part 
too, I forbear the Expreflion; becaufe, in m/ 
I Apprehenfion, it divides the Soul, and impliei $' 
\ Contradidlion. 

Now, although the Soul (in Agreement 
' that we have but juft now aflcrted) be really 
Q'Jiiicated and diffufed thro' the whole B 
furjl', yet it muft be acknowledg'd, that 

F 2 
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Bppk I. more eminently prefcnt and powerfdl, in fome 
t/S^V) Parts than others ; where , for the Sake of a 
clearer and more vifible Exercife of her refpc- 
dtivc Faculties, Ihe may be faid to keep her Rc- 
fidence, or have her Seat ; tho* not to be entire- 
ly there ; becaufe This would import Confinement^ 
and the other Parts, upon the Account of her 
Abfence, would be left void of all Soul and Foriji. 
In regard therefore that the Soul is remarkable 
for the Exercife of Four Predominant Faculties a- 
bove the reft; Four Principal Places of AAion. 
and Refidence have accordingly been afljgned to 
her. Now thefe are the Four diftindt Apartments 
or Work-houfes, taken Notice of formerly, when, 
we had occafion to treat of die Fabrick and Con- 
texture of the Humane Body. Thefe are the moft: 
Important and Prime Inftruments of the Soul 5 the 
reft are fubordinate to, and reducible under 
them, as the other Faculties are likewifc to thofc 
cxercifed in thefe Parts : Namely, the Qontinua- 
don of the Species in the lowejl Region : The Na- 
tural or Nutritive Faculty in the Liver: The Vi . 
cal in the Heart ; and the Animal and Intellefbial 
in the Brain. 
9. The next Advance to be made upon this Sub- 
its suffi' jg£^^ concerns the Exercife of thefe Faculties in 
general, and how the Soul is qualified for this 
Purpofe. Now wc fhall do well to take Notice 
that the very Nature and Form of every Living 
Creature, confifting in This Soul, it cannot be, 
but the Soul muft be abundantly provided with 
neceflary Knowledge^ and underftand its Bufinefs, 
without Pains or Induftry, or the flow and labo- 
rious Methods of acquired Inftrudion. As cer^ 

I caia 
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tain it is too^ that what ihe is thus inftrufted in Chap. 7. 
by Nature, me fiiils not to exert, and punftually O^'^VSJ 
to fulfij, as Need requires-, provided no acci- 
dental ObftruAion prevent or interrupt her, and 
chat thelnftrument ihe is obliged to make ufe of^ 
be rightly difpofed to follow her Dircftions. The 
Pbilofophers therefore were much in the right, 
when they ftyled Nature a Wife, Skilful, and In- 
duftrious School-Miflrefs *, One that qualifies her 
Children and Scholars for all that is required from 
them. * The Seeds of all Art and Virtue ((ays one of 
them) are implanted in us originally ; and Almighty 
God^ the Great MaJUr^ brings forward our Natural 
AbiUfies^ and draws them forth into Allion. It 
were eafy to prove this by pregnant Inftances of 
every kind. The Vegetative Soul^ of its own Ac- 
cord, without Artifice or Inftitution^ forms the 
Embryo in the Womb, fo curioufly^ fo conveni- 
ently, fo Wonderfully^ that we can never fuffici- 
ently exprefs and extol the Excellence of this 
Skilh Afterwards it takes equal Care of the Nou- 
ri(hment and Growth; conveys, feeks^ and re- 
ceives SufteUance % retain^ what is eaten ; digefts 
and lives upon it ; throws off the fuperfiuous and 
excremetlt^l Parts; fefreflies, recruits, repairs 
thofe Part^ which fink or faint, or fall to decay. 
Ahd Thefe are all of them Operations manifefi: and 
conftant, not in Men only^ but in Brutes and 
Plants alfo. 

Thfc Senjitive Soulj in like manner, of her own 
accof d, puts Men and Brutes upon all neceflfary 

^ Infiit funt nobis DihniQiri arHam ac virtutiimSemint; 
M^fftcr^tie ex occulto Deus producit Ingeniii. 

F 3 AftionSf 
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Book I. Aftions. Such as moving their Feet, their Hands, 
</WJ and other Limbs and Parts, which may be of ufc 
to them, to fcratch, to rub, to (hake themfelvcs, 
to fuck, to menage their Lips and Mouth, to cry, 
to laugh, and other Exprcffions of Want, and 
Grief, and Plelfure. 

Tht Rfafonahle and Intellelfual Soul doc% the ve- 
ry fame Thing in its Capacity : And thus it afts 
not by vertue of any Reminifcence, or Recollc^ 
ftion of any Knowledge it had before this U- 
nion with the Body, as Plaio fondly imagined; 
a Notion which proceeds upon theSuppofal of an- 
other State, in which the Soul pre-exifted before 
its Entrance into, or the Formation of this Bo- 
dy ; nor does it owe this Power to Knowledge re- 
ceived in at the Senfes, and acquired by Their 
Means upon Ufe and Obfervation, as Ariftotk con- 
ceives, who reprefents the Soul at the Birth, to 
be a perfeSl Blanks utterly void of all Charaftcrs 
or Images, but ready to receive Impreflions of a- 
ny kind : But it feems rather to difcharge this 
Office by the Original Strength of its own Native 
Powers : It Imagines, Underftands, Retains, Ar- 
gues, Reafons, Concludes of itfelf, without any 
Inftrudion or additional Helps at all. This Afler- 
tion, I muft own, feems more difficult to com* 
prehend than the Former 5 and we can more readU 
ly aflent to fuch a Native Aptitude in the Fiegita^ 
tive and Senjitive^ than we do in the Intettithu^ 
Soul. It is manifeft too, that Ariftotle'^ AttthbHty 
lies in fome degree againft the Thing : And^tteMf 
fore to fatisfy all thefe Difficulties, I will allow du^ 
Matter a more particular Confideration,' wjiol #e 
come to difcourie of the IntelleHualSpufidSSb 
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There remains yet one Point more concerning Chap. 7. 
tht Sou!, to be enquir'd into, which relates to its '-^'V'NJ 
Scpiration from the Body: Now This miy hap- 'P' _ 
pen different ways, and be of fundry kinds. The raiuu. 
only afual and natural Separation is by Dtalh. Twefuld. 
Only herein is a mighty difference between other .. ' ' . 
Animals and Mankind, that when the reft die, 
their Souls die too; agreeably to that Rule in 
Philofophy, fbai zvhen lbs Suljeil-MuKer is cor- 
rupted, the Form h perfelily kfi^ ibeii^h ibf M>>ller 
ftiU rtmain. Whereas the Soul of Man is indeed 
fcparatcd from his Body by Death, but by na 
means loft or annihilated; So far from pcrilliing, 
that ic remains entire and unhurt, as having the 
Privilege of an Immortal and Incorruptible Na- 
care. 

There is not In the World any one Opinion 
which hath been more univcrfally entertain'd , 
more eagerly embrac'd, mote plaufibly defended, 
more religioufly ftuck to (1 may well fay Reli- 
gioudy, fincc this Doflrine is in truth the very 
Foundation of all Religion) than That which af- 
fcrts the Immortality of ihfSou!. All this now is 
meant of an External and Publick ProfefTionj for, 
alas? it is but too manifeft and coo melancholy a 
Truth-, (and the prodigious Numbers ofditTolute 
Epicures, abandon'd Libertines, and prophane 
Scoffers at God and a FucurcSutt, bear TcftimiHijr 
to itO That what T ' ' "* 

•f ilie World may n 
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of ic, by living I 
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Book I. fpeak more largely hereafter. In the mean while, 
l/V>J give me leave to lament, that fo little apd (o poor 
EfFefts appear, of an Opinion capable of produ- 
cing fo many and fo noble : For certainly, th^re if 
not any one Point whatfoever , the Perfuafion 
V^hereof can bring greater Benefit, or have a ftrong* 
er Influence upon Mankind. It may be objeded, 
I confefs, that all the Arguments which Hunianq 
Difcourfe, and meer Natural Reafon endeavour 
to eftablifh it by, cannot amount to a Demon* 
ilration. But it mud be cqpfefs'd, that there are 
feveral other Things, which Men are content tq 
yield their Credit to, upon far more weak and in* 
fufficient Suggeftions. And whereinfoev^r A^^T^^ 
falls fhort, it is abundantly fupply^d by Revel^ion\ 
which, as it is the bed, fo it is the proper Evi- 
dence in Matters of this Kind. Qut yet (o (hew: 
phe Importance of this Dodrine, even Nature her 
felf hath implanted in all Mankind a ftrong Incli- 
nation to think it true: For it is natural for us tQ 
defire the lengthening out, nay, the perpetuating 
our own Exiftence. And nq Refledion .19 more 
uneafy, than That which attempts to perfqade u$ 
that we mud once ceafe to he. This Difpofition i$ 
interwoven with our very Frame \ and hath given 
Birth to another no lefs general than itfelf, which 
is That anxious Care, and impatient Regard for 
Poftqrity, that takes fuch faft hold on every Mm 
pf us. 

Nor wouM I be fo far mifunderftood, as to liawi 
It thought, that this Difpofition of Mindcii tlui 
only Humane Foundation upon which ourJBcfiif 
pf the Soul's Immortality ^nAs : For there arc ^vm 
other Moral Arguments in particular, w|)ich gi« 
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it great Credit, and, to fay the very kaft of theChap.7. 
Cafe, render it exceeding probable. t/'VS* 

The Firji is, That Hope of Glory and Repuu- 
lion, and the tender Care of preferving a Good 
Name when we are gone 1 nay, the Thought and 
Endeavour that our Fame fliould be Immortal. 
Now tho* I cannot but condemn this Sollicitude 
of Vanity, when Men pretend to place their Hap' 
pinefs in the Opiniom of other People after them- 
felves are dead ; yet the marvellous Regard, and 
univerfal Coocern Mankind cxprefs for it, feems 
to fay, that Nature infpircs thofc Defjres and Ex- 
pedutions. And Nature, we know, is a Wife A' 
gmt^ and does not ufe to cheat Men with Hopes, 
which are alcc^echer impolTible and vain. 

Another Reafon not eafy to be got over by 
thrm who oppofe this Dodrine, is. That cosn- 
mon Impreflion that Thofe Crimes which arc com- 
mirced in fecrec, or which otherwife efcapc the 
Obfervation and Puni(hment of Civil Juftice, and 
the Vengeance of Man, arc ftill rell-rv'd to a far- 
ther Reckoning ^ that Almighty God fuppliesthe 
Defects of Temporal Judicatures, and iuth a fe- 
vers Judgment in ftore tor fuch O.Fcndcrs as 
Thofe cannot extend to. And fince we find by 
frcq'jenc Inrtanccs, that many Enormities of this 
kind are not made the Marks of the Divine Ven- 
geance in the Prefent World i it is a good Confe- 
quence of all the Idea's wc can i " 
tain of God, that He (hould | 
Wretches into AootberWiN 
as they deferve, evca 1 
would be glad tot 
funncecan bee 
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Book i procur'd by the Incerpoficion of Good or Evil 
V^W Spirits, maoy whereof arc mention'd in Story: 
And we are told of John Duns-Scotus in particu- 
lar, that having lain a long time in a Trance, and 
being taken for dead, he was carry'd to be buri- 
ed, and put into his Grave; but being rouz'd 
with the BIow« and Bruifes of the Mould thrown 
upon him, he came to himfelf^ and was taken up 
again ; and in a few Days after dy'd in good ear- 
neft, with the lofs of Blood, and the Bruifes he 
had received upon his Head. Cardan mentions 
fomewhat of this Nature, with which both Him- 
felf and his Father were poflfefs'd. And many 
Creditable Authentick Relations have been made 
from fcveral diftant Parts of the World, of abun- 
dance of People, mod of them of the Vulgar fort, 
too weak and ignorant to contrive fuch Stories i 
and of Women poiTefs'd, whofe Bodies have not 
only continue long without any Senfe, or Mo- 
tion, or Pulfc, but have been cut, bruifed) burnt, 
without ever feeling it, and afterwards when chey 
came to themfelves, they have complain'd of in- 
tolerable Torture and exquifice Pain, and have 
given very ftrange Accounts of what they have 
feen and done in Places a great way off. 

A Third Separation there is, which we may call 
Humane^ becaufe proceeding fromHumane Means, 
and fuch as no Superior or Invifible Power feems 
to be concerned in : This comes either from that 
Difeafe, which hova Hippocrates is calPd Morbus Sa^ 
cerj but commonly known by the Name of the 
Falling'Sicknefs^ (attended with Foamings at the 
Mouth, which are look'd upon as the Mark and 
Character of it, and dillinguidi this Diftempeir 

from 
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tram Foflbflions, in which the Patients arefaid td <&|ttp.7; 
have none of chefe Frothings, but a very noifom C>^VNJ 
Stench in the room of them :) Or this Separation 
maj be owing to the Force of Stupifying and Sleeps 
ing Medicines: Or to the Strength of Iniaginati^ 
on^ which beingvehemently intent upon fome One 
Thing, perfedly carries away the Soul, and renl 
ders it ftupid and infenfible to all odier ObjeAft 
bcfides. 

Now in thefe Three kinds of Extafy and Tiran* 
fport, whether Bivine^Damoniacdl^ or Humane^ the 
g^resvt Doubt arifing is,. Whether the Soidbt really 
and truly ieparated from the Bot^\ or whether^ 
without any luch Separation, it ffill continue there, 
but be fo entirely taken up with fome External Ob- 
jed, as perfe£lly to forget the Body belonging to 
it : So that its Natural Operations, and the Ex- 
ercife of its proper Offices and Vocation are, 
during that Time, fufpended, and wholly fuper- 
feded. 

As to Divine Extajies ; The Apoftlefpeakingof 
Himfelf, and what happened in his own Cafe, will 
not prefume to define any thing : IVbctbcr in the ^ Cor. xi. 
Bodjj or out of the Body^ I cannot tell^ (fays he) 
God knowelb. And this Caution of His, is, me- 
thinks, a good Warning to all other People, 
that They too fhould be modeft and refcrv'd, and 
not rafh in determining any thing pofitively, not 
only in Thefe, but even in lefs Abftradlions of 
the Mind. 

As to the Second Cafe, That of Damoniacks^ 
Their having no Senfc of great Blows, and exqui- 
fitc Tortures, and reporting Things tranfiftcd at 
Two or Three hundred Leagues diftanccj thefe. 

Icon- 
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Book. 1. 1 confef3, are great Conjeftures, and very violent 
l/V^ Prefumptions of an a£lual Separation ; but yet, t ' 
think, they arc notconcluGve and neceflary Argu- 
ments for it : For the Devils may amufe the Soul, 
^nd keep it fo fully employed even when at Home, • 
that it fhall have no Commerce or Communica- 
tion with the Body for fome confidcrable Time } 
and at the very fame Time too he may rcprefenc 
to the Imagination what palTes at a great diftancre^ ; 
in fo lively and clear a manner, as to fool the 
Man with a Perfuafion, that he hath really beea \ 
there, and feen thofe very Things which the Ima* 
ges thus ftrongly imprinted upon his Fancy, hzv6 J 
enabled him fo particularly to relate. How far. 1 
the Aftivity of Evil or Good Spirits extends, is > 
not poflible for us to fay. But it is a very bold 
Aflertion, and what Nature will very hardly en- 
dure, That the Whole Soul, formally taken, goes* 
out, and abandons the Body; for upon thefe 
Terms the Body muft die to all Intents and^Pur- 
pofes : And fuch Mens coming to themfelves a,- 
gain, wou'd not be a Recovery of their Senfes, but 
a RefurreBion from the Dead. And yet to fay. 
That the Soul does not All go, but the Imagina- 
tive and Intclleftual Faculties rove abroad, while 
the Vegetative ftay behind and keep Houfe, is 
ftillmore monftrous and abfurd : For at this rate, 
the Soul, which is entire, and One in her Eflence, 
wouM be divided ; or elfe we muft fuppofe the 
Accident only to be tranfported and born away, 
and the Subftance to remain fixed in its proper 
Place ; and therefore we have reafon to admit any 
other Solution of the Cafe, rather than that of 
an Aflual Separation* 

As 
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As to the Third and Laft fore, which was Chap. 7, 
termM Humane^ the Thing is clear beyond zK/'^^^i 
Doubts that there is no real Separation in it, 
fmce all that can be pretended to in this Cafe, 
amounts to no more tlian fome prefcnt Stupcfa* 
aion and Diforder, by means whereof fuch of 
the Soul's Operations as are Vifrble and Externa), 
ccafc in Appearance, and arc fufpcnded for fomc 
tiirie. 

■ 

What becomes of this SonU and in what State 
or Condition fhe continues after that Real and Na- 
tural Separation made by Beaib^ Wife Men have 
IOC been able to agree 5 nor does this Point fall 
properly within the Compafs and Defign of the 
prefenc Treatife. The Trajifmigration of Souls^ 
advanced by Pylbagoras ^ hath found (in fome 
Parts of the Notion efpecially) tolerable good Ac- 
ceptance with the Sloicks J x\\t Academicks^ the yff- 
l^piian Philofophers, and fome Others. Not that 
ihey all admitted it in the Hime Senfe and Ex- 
tent, or to all the Purpofcs he intended it fhould 
fcrvc: Some allowed it only fo far as it might 
contribute to the Punifliment of Wicked Men, 
*ho might fuffer by being turn'd into Brutes, in 
a manner like that miraculous Infliftion upon Nc- ^ 
bicbadnezzar^ as a Scourge from God for his Va- 
nity and Atheiftical Pride. Some again, and thofe 
of confidcrable Eminence and Authority, have 
imagin'd, that Pure and Pious Souls, upon their 
q-iitting this Body, are tranflated into Angels i 
and the Black and Guilty ones transfonn*d in 
Fiends and Devils. Methinks it were more pi 
dent to foften the former Branch of this Not! 
^i our Bleflcd Saviour hath done already, by 
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fiook t iilg^ 9idt they neiiber marty nor die any mdrf^ hut 



are as tbf Angels ^ and are the Cbil^en of Godi 
Luke XX. g^^ ^^j^ j^^^^ fancy'd. That the Sonls df the 

vickcdeft ami moil profligate Wretches, after si 
Very k>ng Tef m of Time and PuniOiment, utter- 
ly peri(h, and are reduced to their Firft Nothing. 
But Humane ReaJbn is^ and niuft needs be for e^ 
^^er, in the Dark about aU fuch Matters. And 
therefore thefe Difquifltions fliould be conftantly' 
referred to their proper Topick of Inftru£Hon : 
For, aat nothing but Revelation and Religion cart 
inform us truly in what concerns a Future Static^ 
fo they have not been wanting ta declare what k 
full and fufficienr for dur Purpofe, and therefore 
k is our Duty^ as well as our JVifdom^ to receive 
this witliout mtfre ado, and ftedfaftly to reft in it. 

ADVERriSEMENT. 

IN the Second Particular, which concerns the 
Kflcncc and Nature of the Soul,' the Author 
makes a very odd Diftiri6fion bctwedn Matter and 
Body, and tries to reconcile the OpinJon of Thofe 
who fay the Soul is Immaterial^ with Theirs who 
affirm it to be Corporeal. The Refult of which is. 
That the Souls of Men do not confift of grofs and 
palpable Matter, but of a Body thin and fubtle, 
even beyond all Imagination : And therefore, irt 
the Sequel of this Difcourfe, he continues to make 
a DiflFerence between the Souls of Men, and thofe 
of Brutes-j even in this very Point of Materiality 
itfdf. 

But no^j(\TiccB(rdyiti6L Matter^ ftriftly arid Phf- 
lofophically taken ,* cortrc all to tfnri and ffnce 

M 
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Bb Subtlety* or Finenefs of Compoficion, makes Chap. /•' 
any Body the lefs a Material Subftance; fince a- 
gain the Humane and Intelledhjal Soul hath evi- 
dently feveral Faculties, and performs feveral 0« 
pennons, (fuch as CcgUationj Volition^ nay, even 
Semfaiion itself) which are neither inherent Quali- 
Kries of Matter, as fuch , nor what any Motion 
or Modification whatfoever, can render it capa- 
ble of, Monfieur CbarrorC% Subtlety of the Body 
will not help the Caufeatall: For jEfberial or 
Cmkftial Bodies are as truly Matter as any of the 
Coiufeft and Grofleft whatfoeven And the No- 
tion of Matter is not to be taken from its Purity 
or Foeculency, its Palpability or its Finenefs \ 
but from its EfTential Properties, fuch as Exten- 
fion. Quantity, and Divifibilicy, being purely 
Paflive, and Ading only as it is a<5ted upon ; its 
being fubjed to the Laws of Motion, and the like. 
Thefe now are the infeparable Properties of every 
thing that h Body \ and from hence it mufl: needs 
follow, that all Bodies whatfoever are equally di- 
fiantfrom, equally unqualify'd for Thought, and 
Perceptbn, and all other Operations and Facul* 
ties, which are the proper and diftinguifliingCha- 
radlers of a Rcafonable Soul. Concerning which, 
if my Reader defire farther Satisfaftion than the 
Nature of a fingle /Idvertifetnent allows mc room 
for, I refer him to Dr. Bcntl-fs Second Sermon a- 
gainft Athcifm, where he will find this Argument 
handled at large. 

When once fuch an Abfurdity as This hath been 
(hewn to attend that Notion which mainr.iins ihc 
Soul's Corporeity ; it is to very little Purpolc; to 
urge us with the Diflicukies concerning the mu- 

G tual 
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Book L tual Intercourfc of our Souls and Bodies ; or whaf 
the Soul fuflfers either in her United or in her Se« 
parate State : Some of which arie capable of the 
fame Refolutions with thofe given in the Cafe of 
Brutes, (by thofe Philofophers who allow them 
Senfe ) and are not the Anions or AfTedions of 
the Intelligent, but of the Senfitive Powers: And 
for Others, which are fuperior to Humane Dif- 
courfe, we acknowledge our Ignorance, and re* 
folve all into the fole ^//, and wonderful ff^/dom 
of our Almighty Creator. He hath not told us 
what is the Band of Union between thefeXwo; 
nor how this Communication and intimate Corre- 
fpondence is kept up, and carry'd on : And we 
think it is impoffible for any to acquaint us with 
this Procefs, except Him only, who contrived and 
conftituted it. But Ten thoufand fuch Obje&iona 
weigh little, when balanced againft a Flaw in the 
very Foundation : Every thing at this rate may be 
difputed, and Univerfal Scepticifm be advanced, for 
we are able to trace nothing thro' all its Motions 
and Operations. But an Argument ab Abfurdo^ 
made evident in the Firft and mod fubftantial 
Principles, is allowed, even in that Science, which 
profefles the greateft Accuracy in Arguing, to be 
a Juft and Legitimate Demonftration againft any 
cMng, which fuch Principles are alledg'd to efta- 
bliOi. 

See more concerning /i&^ Immateriality of the 
Soul, and her Operations, in the Adver^ 
tifement at the End of the Tenth Chapter. 
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Chap. VIIL 

y the Soul im Partktslar ; and Ftrfi^ of 
the Vegetatrue Facuhy. 

aAving thus given a General Defcription of 
the Soul, in the Ten Poinu already infifted 
ii» I come m the next Place to' treat of it forne-* 
rhac more diftin&Iy; by confidering its refpe- 
dre Principal Faculties a-part. And the moft 
ooTenient Order, as I apprehend, will be to be- 
;in with the Loweft firft, and fo proceed from the 
^egeiaiive to the Senfitive^ from thence to that of 
imagination and Appetite^ and laft of all to the //i- 
flUSual^ which is the Supreme of all the Facul- 
ies» and that which is the true and peculiar Cha- 
i&er of the Humane Soul. Under each of Thcfe 
liere are feveral fubordinate Powers, of lefs Note 
ad Figure, which hold, as Branches of, or De- 
Qties under thofe, and will fall in naturally to be 
lentionM, in the Profecution of that Method I 
ave here propofed. 

As for That which concerns Vegetation^ it is the 
leaneft by much, and given us in common with 
ie very Plants. I (hall therefore fay but very lit- 
le of it, not only becaufe the Subject is not of 
Hgnity enough to bear me out in long Enlarge- 
lents ; but alfo becaufe this is more properly the 
lufinefs of Phyficians, whofe ProfefTion leads to 
lie Study of Health and Sicknefs, the Preferva- 
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Book I. tives of the One, and the Remedies againft the 
Other. I Ihall only call upon my Reader at pre- 
fent to obferve. That under this Faculty, there 
arc Three Great and very. Important Subalterns 
conccrn'd, and each of them fubfequent and af- 
fifting to each other in a regular -Rjogreffion. For 
the Firft promoteis the Second, and the Second 
the Third ; but not fo, as that the Order can be 
inverted, and the Remark hold back again. 

The firft of thefe is the Nutritive ; inftituted for 
the Prcfervation of the Individual ; and underThis 
there are fevcral Affiftants, fuch as the Attradive 
or feeking of neceffary Suftenance ; that of Con- 
coftion and Digeftion, which feparates the good 
and ufeful Parts from thofe which are noxious and 
naughty; the Retentive, for what is neceffary \ 
and the Expulfive, to throw off what is offenfivc 
or fuperfluous. 

The Second is that of Growings which tends to 
the Perfeftion of the Individual, and giving it all 
its juft Proportions. 

The Third is the Generative^ for the Continu- 
ance and Succeflion of the Species. 

From hence now it is plain, that the Two for- 
mer of thefe were inftituted by Nature, for the 
Sake and Benefit of the Individual , and terminate 
in the Advantage of one fingle Perfon, and his 
own Body. The Third extends to the Species in 
general, and its Effedts do not, cannot center in 
the Perfon himfelf -, and therefore This, as more 
Extenfive and Beneficial, is efteem'd fuperior in 
Dignity to the other Two, and advancing nearer 
to That Faculty next above! t, which is the Scnfi- 
tive. For producing onc*a own Likcnefs, is a 

very 
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very Eminent Pcrfcftion in Nature, and gives us Chap. 8. 
the Honour of fome diftant Refemblances, even 
CO the great Creator himfelf. 



Chap. IX. 
Of the Senftrve Faculty. 

TH E Exercifc of this Faculty, or the Opera- 
tions of Senfe, require the Concurrence of 
no lefs than Six feveral Things ; Fi7irr within, and 
^wo without the Body. And they are thefe which 
follow. 

I. The Firft is the Soul: This is the Prime Effi- 
cient Caufe of Perception. 

II. The S^ro«^ is the Faculty oiSenfatxon^ (which 
Idiftinguifh here from the Former, having already 
proved, that it is only a Quality of the Soul, and 
not the very ElTence or Soul itfelf.) This con- 
iifts in the Perception and Apprehending of Ex- 
ternal Objefts: Which may be done Five feveral 
Ways 5 for which reafon we arc commonly faid 
to have Five Scnfes. Concerning that Number 
I (hall fay fomething in the next Chapter \ in the 
mean while my Reader need fcarce be told that 
thefe Scnfes are caird. Hearings Seeing^ Smelling^ 
Tajiingj and Feeling. 

III. The Third Thing neceflary is the BodUy In- 

Jlrument^ or Organ of Senfe ^ and thefe are propor- 

tionably Five too : The Eye for Sight •, the Ear 

for Hearing; the Cavity at the Top of. the Nofe 

(which goes into the firft Ventricle of the Brain) 

G 3 for 
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(Book I. for Smelling i the Tongue for Tailing » and the 
Skin all over the Body, for that of the Touch or 
Feeling. 

IV. The Fourth requifite, is that Animal Spirits 
derived from the Brain, (which is the Origine and 
Seat of the Senfitive Soul) and conveyed through 
the Nerves, to thcfe fcvcral Organs : by the Mo- 
tion and Mediation of which Spirit and Organ, the 
Soul cxercifcs her Faculty. 

V. The Fifth is, what the Philofophers were 
ufcd to call the Species Sen/tbilis^ which is, in plain 
Engiijb^ the Objedt which moves andafFe&s, or is 
propounded to the Organ: And This is of a dif« 
ferent kind, according to the different Senfe ex* 
cited, or applyM to by it. That of Sight ^ or the 
Eye (according to the commonly received Opini- 
on) is Colour \ a Quality or Accident inherent in 
the Body coloured. Six of thefe are ftyled Sim- 
ple Colours, as l^bite^ Telkw ^ Red ^ Purple^ 
Creen^ and Blue : To which fome add Blaclk^ and 
call them Seven. But, ftriAly fpcaking. Black 
is not any Colour, but only a Privation of Light, 
refembling Darknefs; as other Colours do more 
or lefs refemble Light : The Number of Com- 
pounded Colours is infinite. And, indeed, if 
we go to the Philofophical Nicety of the Thing, 
there is no Colour at all in any Body, whatfoe- 
ver V for This is nothing elfe in Truth but the 
various Reprefentation which Light differently 
modified makes upon our Senfes. For when the 
Light is gone, all Colour is gone with it, and 
as this never appears without fome Colour, fo ic 
never di(appears, fo as to leave Colour behind. 

Now 
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Now Light is a Quality proceeding from a Lu- Chap.9. 
m'inous Body, which creates in us a Perception \j<V\J 
and Sight of itfelf, and of all Things elfe within 
our View. When this terminates upon, and is 
ftopp'd by any folid Body, it rebounds back a- 
gain, and doubles its Rays by Reflexion: But if 
it penetrate the Body, and find farther PalTage^ 
it cannot be feen except only in its firft Source, 
the Luminous Body from whence it was fhed ori- 
ginally ; nor does it then do us any Service in 
ihewing other Obje&s. 

The Objedt of Hearing is Sound 5 by which wc 
are to underftand that Noife which refults from 
the mutual Collifion of Two Bodies v and this is 
very rarious : For fome Sounds are fwect and me- 
lodious, they footh and charm the Soul, calm the 
Palfions, compofe the Humours, of the Body, and 
chafe away the Diforders of the whole Man. O- 
thers again are fmart and piercing, ftrike thro* 
the very Soul, wound and difturb our Faculties 
with an ungrateful Har(hnefs« But of all our 
Senfes, the Mind feems to be mofl: under the 
Power of This ; none entertains it with greater 
Variety i none takes more abfolute Poflellion 
of it. 

The Objeft of Tajie is what we call Savour or 
Reliflies; of which the Simple are Sweety Bitter^ 
Sour^ Sharps Salt^ Acid : But of the Compounds 
there is no Number; they are made fo exquifite, 
and multiplied fo induflrioufly. 

That of Smelling is Flavour ; which is a fort of 
Vapour arifing from the Odoriferous Objeft, and 
afcending thro' the Nofe into the firft and moft 
prominent Ventricles of the Brain. Such Per- 
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Book I. fumes as are very ftrong, commit a fort of Vio- 

C/V^lence upon the Brain, and arc prejudicial or of^ 

fenfive to it: But thpfc that are agreeable and 

moderate, minifter wonderful Comforc and Rc- 

frefhmeat, and both delight and do good to the 

Head. 

The Objefts of Feeling are fuch as ufually are 

term*d the Taftile Qualities, //(?/, Cold^ Moijl^ 
Dry '9 to which we may add Sofl and Sharps Rough 
znASmooth^ Motion 2ii\A Rcjty Ticklings &c. 

VI. The Laft Thing which muft concur in 
Senfacion, is the Medium^ or Space betwixt the 
Objedt and the Organ; and this, to render the 
Operation what ic ought to be, is the Air^ not in 
any wife changed or corrupted, but free, and in 
its Natural Purity and Difpofition. 
*• From hence we may gather. That the AGt of 

Senfation is performed, when the Objeft, or Sen- 
fible Species prefents itfelf by the Help of a Medium 
difpofed to convey this Reprefentation to the pro- 
per Organ fitted to receive it ; and that the Ani- 
mi^l Spirits lodg'd there do accordingly take the 
Impreflion^ and apprehend the Thing: So that 
here is Action and Pqffion both ; and the Senfes are 
not purely P^^-yf ; for, notwithftanding that they 
receive an Impreffion, and in that refpeft are ad- 
ed upon, yet do they likewife aft, in fome De- 
gree, themfelves, fo far as they perceive the I- 
mage, and apprehend the Objeft propounded to 
them. 

See the Advertifeptent at the End of the next 
Chapter, 

The 
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The old Philofophy before Jriptk's Time,Chap.d 
•made a very remarkable Difference between the'-''^/^ 
Sight and tlic reft of the Scnfcs: Suppofing This 3- 
tohcmecrXy Anive, and imagining, that, where- 
as the Others recclv'd the Objcit and Imprcfllon 
from without, and fo cou'd only be Pafl'.vr -, The 
■Eye quite contrary, fliot out its Rays of Light 
from within, and made an ImprefTion upon the 
Vifible Objcft. But ever fiqce Ariftotk, this Ac- 
count of Vifion hath been better ftated, and all \ 
ihe Senfcs arc allow'd to be equally Pafivc, e- 
qually wrought upon from without: All the Ar- 
guments of the Ancients to the contrary being ve- 
ry eafily anfwer'd and fct afide. 

But now, befidcs thefe Five particular Scnfcs, 
the Organs whereof appear outwardly, there is a- 
noihcr, which is call'd the Common Soifury within. 
Here it is that the fcvend Objects of every fort, 
pcrceiv'd by the Corporeal Organs, make their 
Rendfzvom: Hither they arc brought to be exa- 
min'd, compar'd, forted out, and dirtinguifli'd a- 
fundcr; For were there no fuch Office of Enqui- 
ry, all wou'd end in Confufion. This difcernmg 
Power is above the Capacity of any particular Or- 
gan of Senfe } for each of thefe is intent upon his 
ownBufincfs, and whatever his Fellows do, is out 
of his Sphere \ he knows nothing at all of the 
.Jlffttcer ; nor can he be a compeccnc Judge in ic. 
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Chap. X. 

Of the SenfeSy which are the moft Ex^ 
alted and Noble Parts of the Body. 

TH E ordinary way of being conduced to the 
Knowledge of Things, is, by the Affiftance 
and Miniftry of our Senfes\ fo fay the Schools, 
but it is not univerfally true. Thefe are our firft 
Inftrufters: All our Learning b^ins with them, 
and is at laft refolvM into them : Wc can go no 
farther back than they lead us, or give occafion 
for us to build Confequences upon. Each of thefc 
is fupreme within its own Territories*, and a lat^e 
Dominion each of them poiTefles : An infinite 
Number of RefieAions and Notions arife from 
each ; nor does any One of them hold under, de- 
pend upon, or ftand in need of the reft : Thus 
the Power of them all is equally abfolute, though 
fome of them have a wider Range, and more Bu- 
(inefs, and a longer Train of Confequences and 
Inftrudions, than fome others. Nor are we to 
wonder at This, fince the Cafe is the fame in o- 
ther Inftances : For a Petty Prince is as indepen- 
dent, as truly Sovereign within his own fmall Ter- 
ritories, as the greateft Monarch upon Elarth in 
Kingdoms of the largeft Extent. 

It is a Maxim univerfally received. That there 

§re hut Five Senfes in Nature 5 and that which in- 

' clines all the World to think fo, is, becaufe we 

' can 
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eaa obferve no more in our felvet: But poffiblyCh. tou 
there may be more, and fome queftion may be C/VX 
made of ic ; nay, indeed, fome probable Reafons 
may be offered, that there are more. But, fuppo* 
iing that there are, it is certainly not in our Power 
to know k ; nor can we poflibly aflert or deny 
the Thing pofitively : for there is no way to dif- 
cover the Want or Defeft of a Senfe we never had. 
Several Brutes enjoy all the Advantages of Life 
that are neceflary to them, notwichftanding they 
do not enjoy all the Methods of Seniacion, which 
Nature hath given to Mankind ; and I fee no Res* 
fon, why an Animal may not fubfift without any 
of the Ftve Senfes^ thac of Touch only excepted, 
which alone would fupply the bare Necelficies di 
Life. Ic is plain we live very conveniently with 
Five ; and yet perhaps there may be Onc^ or Two^ 
or Three more in Nature^ which we in no degree 
partake of But, as I laid, thb is more than we 
do or can know ; for each Senfe is confined within 
its own Divifion, and can make no Difcoveries, 
nor hath any Jurifdi&ion out of its own Com pais. 
A Man blind from his Birth can never be brought 
to any Idea of Sight ; nor can he (ftridUy fpeak* 
ing) either defire it, or be concerned for the want 
of it. 'Tis true, he will tell you perhaps, thaif 
he wiflies to See^ but this is fpoke by rote, and 
according as he hears other People exprefs them* 
fel ves ; for indeed he wifhes he knows not what : 
And all it comes to at laft is. That he would be 
glad to have fome what which he is told the reft 
of the World have, and himfelf hath not. The 
Reafon of all This is, Becaufe the Senfes are the 
Doors at which all our Knowledge makes its firft sa^it. 

Entrance \ 
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Book I. Entrance ; and that which did not begin, and is 
l/'VNJ not let in that way, cannot come in at all. Thus 
a Man h not capable of forming to himfelf a Con- 
ception of more Senfes than thofe Five which 
himfelf hath, and confequently cannot perfuadc 
himfelf, that there are, or can be more in Nature; 
but It does not follow from hence that there can 
be no more, becaufe he hath no Notion of any 
more. Who knows whether the many Difficulties 
which ftill remain unaccounted for in many of 
the Works of Nature, and the Operations of Ani- 
mals, that efcape the niceft Enquiry, and fubtileft 
Penetration of Humane Wit, may not be charged 
upon the Want of fome Senfe, which we are 
not provided with to difcern them? What the 
World ufually expreffes by the Title of Sympathies^ 
Antipathies^ and Occult S^alities^ may have fome 
Senfitive Faculties in Nature, accommodated to 
perceive, and make a competent Judgment of 
them ; and perhaps our Ignorance of them is ow- 
ing to our being deficient in this Point. Who 
can tell, whether it be not fome particular Sixth 
Senfcy which informs the Cock, when it is Mid- 
night, and the firft Dawning of the Day, and, 
by fome fecret Impulfe, puts him conftantly up- 
on Crowing at thofe Times? The fame may be 
faid of that Diredtion, by which fome Brutes arc 
led to fuch Herbs, as are proper for their Recove- 
ry, when fick or furfeited ; and of many other 
fuch Things as thefe, which are notorious Matters 
of Fadl, but the Reafons of them perfeftly un- 
known. This is a Cafe in which we are utterly 
in the dark; and no Man can be pofitively affur'd 
on either Side of the Qucftion. 

Some 
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Some indeed have underuken to give a Reafon Ch. io» 
for this particular Number of Five iVn/fj, and to t/YNJ 
prove that Thcfe are fuflicient, by comparing and ^^^},^ 
diftinguifhing them, and the Ufes they Terve. AtlMdHji&t^ 
Bodies (fay they) without us, which are Ob-'*"*- 
jcfls of our Senfes, are either very near and clofc 
to Our Body, or they are at fome diftance from 
it : If they be clofe to us, and Hill remain with- 
out us, then they fall under our Touch : If they 
approach, and come into us, then they are the 
Objcifts of our Tajie: If they are more remote, 
and (tand before us, fo that their Diftances are 
meafur'd by a Right Line, then the Sigbl difcerns 
them : If the Line be Oblique, and the Motion 
Reflex, then the Hearing does it. Now, mcthinks, 
the Diftinftion were better thus: Of the Five 
Senftrs accommodated for the Service of the whole 
Man, as he is compounded of Body and Soul, 
fome are appropriated to the Ufe of the Body on- 
ly i and thefc are the Touch and the Tajlc; the 
One for all that enters within, the Other for that 
which ftill continues without it. Some again arc 
£rft and chiefly delign'd for the Benefit of the 
Soul, and thofeare Sight and Hearing\ the For- 
mer to alTiil 'Invention, the Latter for Improve- 
ment and Inflruiftion, and all manner of Com- 
munication. And One more in the midft of thcfe 
Extremes, fitted to thofeSpirits and Avenues that 
belong to Soul and Body both, which is Smel- 
Ung. Again, They anfwer to the Four Elements^, 
and their refpeftive Qyaliries ; the Touch to the 
Earth; Hearing Co the^ir; Tajle xo IP'ater and 
Moijlure \ Smelling to Fire ; and Sight to a Com- 
pound oflVater and Fire^ becaufe of the Bright- 

ncfs 
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Book I. nefi of the Eye. It is likewife pretended, that 
i^W there are as many Senfes as there are General Di« 
vifions of fenfible Objeds ; and thefe are Colours, 
Sounds, Scents, Relifhe^, and a Fifth fort, which 
wants a Name to exprefs it, adapted to the Touchy 
and comprehending all the Tadile Qualities, as 
Hot, Cold, Hard, Soft, Rough, Smooth, Sharp, 
and the reft of them. But this is evidently a Mi- 
ftake ; for the Number of the Senfes is by no 
means adjufted, according to the Number of the 
Objefts they are capable of. Nor are thefe Ob- 
je£b the Caufe of their being juft fo many, and 
no more. Were this a good Account, it would 
follow, that we muft have been endu'd with a 
great many more than we now have -, whereas now 
one and the fame Senfe entertains Obje£ts of dif- 
ferent Kinds ; and one and the fame Obje6t cre- 
ates a Perception, and imprefles itfelf upon feve- 
ral Senfes at once. The moft probable Account 
of this Matter feems rather to be. That the Senfes 
were intended for Means and Inftruments of con- 
veying Knowledge to us \ and that Nature, which, 
as (he is not niggardly, fo neither is fhe profufe, 
hath given us as many Senfes as are fufiicient for 
thisPurpofe; and that when fhe had fupply'd us 
with enoligh for our Ufe, fhe did not think fit to 
give us any more. 
4- Of Thefe the Senfe of Seeing does furpafs all 

f^r^ f the reft in the Quicknefs of its Operation j for 
thm. it reaches the very Heavens in an Inftant, and 
aAs in the Air, which is full of Light and Images, 
without any Trouble or Motion; whereas all 
the reft of the Senfes receive their Imprefllon by 
the Motion of thofe Bodies which make it. And 

I all 
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all Modon requires Time to be performed in; fo Ch. los. 
that all the other Senfes muft needs proceed more t/^VNj 
flowly than This, which need but open its Organ, 
and IS fure to find Light and Colours (land always 
ready to be difcernM by it. All the Senfes are 
likewife capable of Pleafure and Pain *, but This is 
obfervable of the Two groffeft of them , That 
the Touch is capable of abundance of Pain^ and 
but very little Pleafure i and the Tajie^ juft con- 
trary, feels a great deal of Pleafure^ and little or 
no Pain. 

The Weaknefs and Uncertainty of our Senfes is the 5. 
great Caufe of our Ignorance and Error, and all ^ ^^ 
fort of Mifapprehenfion : For, fince Knowledge uncTtum' 
is atuin'd by the Mediation of the Senfes only, if ^#/#^m. 
thefe make a falfe Report, what can we do but 
receive and flick to it ? But after all , who can 
tell what Reports they make, or how can any 
Man accufe them of Falfliood, fince we learn all 
from Them, and, confequendy, even that which 
^ves us this Jealoufy, and is the Ground of the 
Acculation. Some indeed affirm. That the ^enfes 
are faithful in all their Meflages, and reprefenc 
the very Truth ; That, when we imagine they 
deceive us, the Fault is not in Them, but in 
f<nnething elfe ; and that we ought rather to lay 
it at any other Door; for no other Thing is fo free 
from, fo incapable of impofing upon us. Some 
again run into the contrary Extreme, cry out up- 
on the Senfes as downright infamous Lyars^ and 
tell you. That nothing at all of Certainty can be 
had from them. But the Truth lies between thefe s9$Advtr- 
Extremes. tifimw. 

Now, 
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Book I. Now, Whether the Scnfes thcmrdves are di* 
CO/'NJcciv'd or not, thus much at leaft is evident. That 
^ ^^ they put a Cheat, na^, fometimes a Conftraint^ 
sual De- upon Reafon ; and that, by an Unhappy Viciffitude, 
€Msof the ^^j-Qf^ pays them back in their own Coin, and 

tbtSinfis. returns the Cbeai upon Them. And is not Man, 
think you, like to be wonderful Wife and Know- 
ing, when the outward and the inward Inftru- 
ments of Inftrudbion are eternally tricking one 
another, and his whole Compofition is full of Falf- 
hood and Weaknefs in the moft neceffary and ef* 
fential Parts of it? Now, that the Senfes deceive, 
and commit a Violence upon the Underftanding, 
we fee plain enough in thofe Inftances, where 
fome of them immediately put us in a Rage, O- 
thers fwecten and appeafe the Soul, and Others 
again tickle and pleafe it exceedingly. And why 
ihould Men turn their Heads away, when they are 
let Blood, or lanced, orfufFer Incifions and Burn- 
ings, but from their Confcioufnefs of the Power 
their Senfes have to dijlurb their Reafon -, and that 
the fame Thing is better born, when the Eyes do 
not obferve the Operation ? The Looking down 
a Pit, or a vaft Precipice, diforders and confounds 
a Man, though he knows at the fame time, that 
he ftands fafe himfelf, and cannot rcafonably ap- 
prehend any Danger of falling into it? And, to 
inftance in no more, 'tis evident, that Senfe of 
Pain and Pleafure both, does every Day van- 
qiiifh, and utterly confound the beft and bravefl: 
Refolutions of Virtue, and Temperance, and Pa- 
tience. 

Again, It is no lefs evident, that the Senfes on 
the other hand, are cheated by the UHderJlanding. 

This 
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This is demonftrated by thofe Agitations of An-Ch* io# 
gcr, and Love, and Hatred, and other Paflions, U/^V^ 
which impofe upon us, and make us fee and hear 
Things quite otherwife than they really are. Nay, 
fometimes our Senfes are not only deceived, but 
perfectly ftupify'd, and bound up from all Power 
of Adtion, by violent Diforders of the Soul, as if 
the Soul retired inwards, and were entirely taken 
up there : For thus it often happens when our 
Mind is very intent upon fomewhat elfe, the Eye 
never fees, nor takes the leaft Notice of thofe 
Obje^ that (land diredlly before it, and prefent 
themfelves to our View. And Reafon and Senfe 
judge very differently of the Magnitude of the 
Sun and Stars, and of the Shape of a Stick in the 
Water. 

Other Living Creatures have a Share in this 7. 
Gift of Nature as well as We, and fometimes are^^f/* ^'•' 
more liberally dealt with in it: For fome arc^^^^'^^^ 
quicker of Hearing than Men ; Others have a Mtn and 
ftronger and clearer Sight ; Others a nicer Smell • *'''^'{* 
and others a more diftinguifhing Tafte. The ge- 
neral Opinion is. That a Stag excels all other 
Creatures in Hearings an Eagle in Seeing.^ a Dog in 
Smelling^ an Ape in Tafting^ and a Torioife in Feel" 
ing. But yet the Pre-eminence in this laft hath 
been allowed to Man', which is not much for our 
Credit, finceThis, of all the Senfes, is reckoned 
the grofleft and moft brutal. In the mean while, 
this RefleAion upon what hath gone before, may 
not be unfeafonable ; That if the Senfes are the 
Means and Inflruments of Knowledge, and Brutes 
have Senfes too, nay, frequently more acute and 
penetrating than Ours, there may a fm Argument 

yoL. I. H H 
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Book I. be drawn from hence, for Their partaking in 
t/^VNJ Knowledge with us, as well as they partake of the 
Helps and Means that convey it to us. 
8. But tho* the Senfcs be the Inftruments of Know^ 

h is hard dge^ yet arc they not the onl'j Inftruments ; much 
^^'l^f ^*^lefs are our own Senfes alone to be confulted or 
depended upon in the Cafe: For if it happens 
that Brutes have from their Senfes a Report diffc- 
rent from that which Ours make, and the Judg* 
ment given upon that Evidence do confequently 
difagree with the Notions we form to our felvcs, 
(as in fundry Inftances 'tis plain it does happen) 
which of thefe two Teftimonies ftiall we believe ? 
Our Fajling' Spittle cleanfes and heals our own 
IVounds^ and yet it kills a Serpent: Now from 
Two fo different Effefts, what Conclufion can be 
made concerning the true Nature of Humane 
Spittle? Shall we fay that it is of a Drying and a 
Cleanfing, or of a Poyfonous and Killing Quali- 
ty? To make any certain Determination of the 
Operations of Senfe, we (hould do well, methinks, 
to agree with the Brutes, who have the fame Fa- 
culties as well as We. But the leaft that can pof- 
fibly be required in order to it, is. That we fhould 
be confiftent with our own felves, and that the 
fame Judge, and the fame Evidence Ihould always 
concur in the fame Sentence. And yet even This 
we are not come to : Shut your Eye, and put 
your Finger upon part of the Lid, and this Eye 
fo prefs'd fees Things after another manner, than 
it does in the Natural and Common Pofture. 
Stop your Ear, and the Sound is vaftly different 
from what it is in the ordinary ImprefTion : Thefe 
Differences every Man, when he will, may make 

for 
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for himfclf. But fome there are which Nature Ch. 10. 
hath made to our Hand: A Child Taftes, and t^'W 
Hears, and Sees much othcrwilc than a Grown 
Man ; and a Man in his full Strength differs no 
lefs from an Old Man i One in pcrfc<a Health, 
from a Sick Perfon 1 a Wife Man from a Fool. 
Now where the Divcrfiiy and Diftancc is fo 
great, nay, where there is even a Contrariety of 
Perceptions, where ihall we fix, or what can wc 
depend upon for Truth? Even one Scnfc contra- 
dicts and gives the Lye to another i for a Piece 
of Painting which fecms Raifcd, and in Relief 
(as they term it) to the Eye, when wc come 
to feel it with the Hand, is pcrfcftly flat and 
fmooth. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN order to giving the Reader a right Notion of 
the Matter treated of in this Chapter, I Ihall 
beg leave to detain him a little, with the Confi- 
deration of thefe Three Particulars. 

Firfit Whac Dependance may be had upoo the 
Evidente ofSenfe. 

Secondly^ "Whence thofe Miftakes do really pro- 
ceed, wlJch we find fometimes chaig*d upon the 
Deceivablenefs of our Senfes. 

thirdly. Whether All our Knowledge depends 
upon our Senfesy fo as that we can know nothing 
but by Their means. 

I. Js to the Evidence of Senfe 1 This is what all 

Mankind, who have ever allow'd any thing of 

Knowledge or Certainty at all, conftantly look'd 

upOD, as the fureft and moil irrefragable in all 

H 2 ihofc 
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Book I.thofc Cafes, which are the proper Objefts of it : • 
(•VVJ And therefore he that went about to evacuate or 
weaken this, was efteem'd a Man not fie to be 
difputed with : Becaufe one muft needs defpair of 
prbducingany better and more con viticingProofs» 
and fo he mufl continue in incurable Ignorance» 
unlefs we cou'd fuppofe fo abfurd a Procefs in 
arguing, as that a Man fhouid be perfuaded of a 
thing more manifefl, by a Medium which is lefs fo. 
It were an Affront to Humane Nature, to endea- . 
vour the eftablifliing this by Arguments, fince 
none ever difclaim'd the Truth of it, but They • 
who woa*d not allow us to be fure that any thing 
was true ; and confequently, cou'd no more de- 
pend upon their own Objeftions againft it, thaa 
they cou*d upon the Thing they brought jthem a- 
gainft. Therefore Lucretius hath very dcfervedly 
cxpofed the Folly of fuch perverfe Scepticks» in - 
his Fourth Book. 

Denique nil fciri fiquis putat, &c. 

He that fa'js Nothing can be known j overthrows 

His own Opinion ; for He Nothing knows ; 

So knows not That. IVhat need of long difpute ? 

Thofe Maxims kill ThemfelveSj Themfelves confute : 

But grant This might be known j and grant He knew^ 

T'et fince he hath difcover^d Nothing true^ 

What Marky and what Criterion then can Jhewj 

Ortellj what *tis to know, or not to know? 

Or how coiCd He whaCs Truth, whai^s Falfhood 

learn ? 
How what was Doubt, wA^/ Certainty difcern? 

From Senfe all Truth and Certainty inferr^ 
In vain fome Jirivc to prove that Senfe can err*, 
a FifT 
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For tbsi which woifd convince^ which watfd Ppfofi Cb. io« 
fie Senfes^ muft be furer far than tbofe. Cy'VNJ 

So that upon thefe Terms, it is evident all Know- 
ledge muft be given up, becaufe if our Senfes be 
falfe, we can have no ftronger Conviftion than 
what arifes from Them, that any Thing is true i 
nor that there is fuch a thing as Truth or Falfe^i 
boed in the World. But befides, if it were pro« 
per to argue in fuch a Cafe, any reafonable Per. 
ion would find no Difficulty in the Belief of this 

. Matter; For if he only allow the Being of a God^ 
and confiders the mighty Confequence of our Sen- 
fes to us in all our Afiairs whatfoever ; it can ,ne- 
yer enter into one's Head, that a Being of fuch 
Perfedions wou*d leave his Creatures in perpetual 
Ignorance and Uncertainty, and give them fuch 

• Organs and Inftruments, as fhou'd only deceive 
and confound them : For God indeed is the true 
Efficient Caufe of all our Senfations , and the 
Foundation of our Certainty ; and his Goodnefs 
and Truth are our Pledges, that we are not mif- 
taken, and always in the wrong, in the due Ufe 
of thofe Faculties he hach given us to diftinguilh 
Things by. 

Again: If we obfcrve the Manner how thefe O- 
perations arc performed, that it is by External Im- 
preffions, by which the Objeft ftrikes upon the 
proper Organ, and that Impreflion is continued 
till it be carry'd on to that, which is called the 
Common Senjbry^ or the inward Seat of Senfe ; All 
this muft depend upon the fame neceffary Laws of 
Matter and Motion^ by which Bodies in general aft 
upon one another. And therefore, fuppofing the 

H 3 fame 
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Book I. fame Objefl:, the fame Force of Impreflion, the 
fame Situation, the fame Difpofition of the Or- 
gan, the iimt Medium, and the like; the Report 
of the Senfe cannot but be the fame : But where 
there is a Variation in any of thefe, the Perception 
is under a Neceflity of varying too. Thus, (to 
ufe the Inftance mentioned by Charron ) when 
part of the Eye-Lid is prefs'd down by the Fin- 
ger, the Rays are diflferently admitted into the 
Pupil, and fall upon two feveral Places of the 
tunica Retina, which confequently creates a two- 
fold Impreflion of the ObjcA : And This Dupli- 
city is as natural and neceiTary in fuch a Difpofi- 
tion of the Eye, as truly agreeable to all ttie 
Rules 0^ Matter and Motion, as a fingle Reprefcn- 
tation would be in the ufual Pofture; fofar from 
a Refleftion upon the Truth of Senfe, that our 
Senfcs could not be true, if the thing were other- 
wife reprefented. A proportionable Difference 
muft needs follow in the different Modifications of 
Light and Shades ; (which is the Reafon of that 
Appearance taken Notice of here, of Pieces in 
Relief) the dextrous Management whereof makes 
the great Secret of the Art of Painting. So it is 
again, if there be any thing uncommon in the Me- 
dium through which the Rays pafs from the Ob-. 
jc6l to the Organ of Senfes ; which is the Cafe of 
Prifms, or of Eyes, either diflorted in their Situ- 
ation, or difcolour'd in any of the Humours : and 
as Thefe make a Change in the reprefented Co- 
lour of the Objeft, fo does the Contradlion or 
Dilation of the Pupil, in the Magnitude or Figure 
of it. And the Eye, and other Organs of Senfe, 
varying by Age, Sickncfs, Nature, orAccidents, 

unavoid- 
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unavoidably require different Senfattons, in Per-Ch. la 
Ions of different Years and Conditions; thclXYN* 
Matter coming much to one, whether the Objeft 
be varioufly reprefented through Dlftance, or its 
own Pofture and Form, or through fome Change 
and Defeft of the Organ, which receives the Im- 
preflion. All which fufficiently accounts for the 
differing Senlations of Children, Grown Men, and 
Aged Perfons ; the different Taftes of the Sick 
and the Healthful; and indeed the vaft Diverfity 
of Palats among Mankind in general: For h^re is 
a mighty Diverfity in the Organ of Senfe ; and the 
making one and the fame Report is therefore im- 
polfible : For our Senfes are like Meffengers, and 
all their Bufinefs is. To be Faithful and True in 
ddivering their Errand, as they have received it. 
If it were not given as it ought to be at firft, 
(that is , if there be any accidental DefeAs to 
change the Appearance) This they are not refpon- 
fible for; but they are to tell what they feel, and 
hear, and fee ; and in This they are faithful, and 
may be depended upon. For, That they may be 
trufled even in Matters of the grcateft Confe- 
quence, is beyond all reafonable Contradidlion ; 
not only from the mofl ncceflary and important 
Matters of Humane Life, being carry*d on upon 
the Confidence of this Teftimony, but (which to 
a Chriflian is much more confiderable) from all 
the External Evidences of Religion being put upon 
this Iflue. The Life and Death, the Refurredion 
and Afcenfion of our Bleflfed Saviour, the Do- 
ftrines he taught, and the Miracles he did in Con- 
firmation of them, being fo many Appeals to the 
Senfes of thofc with whom he conversed, and the 

H 4 great 
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Book I. great Motiv'e to Perfuafion, which the Apoftle 
(•VN; urges, is, that he delivered That to his Profelytcs 
concerning the Word of Life, of which they had 
all pofTible Demonftrations, fince it was what He 
ijoh.i.i.and his Fellow-Preachers bad beardj what they 
bad feen with tbeir EjeSy wbat tbey bad looked up- 
on^ and their Hands bad bandied. All which was 
certainly a very weak and impertinent Allegation, 
if the Senfes are fo liable to Miftakes, and fo un- 
certain a Foundation of Knowledge, that we can- 
not with Safety fix any Conclufions from the Re- 
ports they make to us. And yet it cannot be de« 
ny*d, but Men do very frequently err by too eafy 
a Credulity in this refpeft, which minifters fuffi* 
cient Ground for our Second Enquiry. 

II. Whence tbofe Errors do really proceed^ which 
we find fome times charged upon the Deceivablenefs of 
our Senfes. In This, as well as fome Other Parti- 
culars, Epicurus feems to have been very unfairly 
dealt withal by the Stoicks^ and fome other Philo- 
sophers of a contrary Party, who, becaufe he af- 
ferted the Truth of the Senfes, and vindicated 
their Fidelity in Reporting, have charged him 
with affirming, that a Man could not poffibly mif^ 
take in forming Judgments according to thofe 
Appearances. Whereas in Truth Epicurus only 
places the Senfes in the Quality of Evidence, 
whofe Bufinefs it is to relate bare Matter of Faft, 
but does by no means deny thejurifdidtion of the 
Court to which thofe Accounts are given, to pafs 
Sentence as (hall feem juft and equal. To this 
Furpofe is that or^oo-fJii/ofc^ov, which Diogenes La- 
trtxus in his Tenth Book mentions ; and Gaffendus 
in his Comment upon it, fo rationally enlarge 

upon« 
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opoii. By which is meant, that Men ought toch. xa* 
aroid Precipiution, and not raflily i»x>nounce, u^YNJ 
that Things are in reality as they are reprefented \ 
but calmly and flowly examine Circumftances, and 
obfenre the Caufes of fuch Reprefentations. Thus 
likewife Lucretius in his Fourth Book, after ha- 
ving inftanc'd in federal Appearances , which » 
when ftriftly enquired into, are found to differ 
from the Nature of the Things themfelves, dofet 
his Account with thefe very fignificant Verfcs, 

Caiera de genere hoc mirando mulia videmus^ 
^ua vtolare fidem quaji fenftbus omnia quaruni. 
Nequicquam. ^oniam pars borum maxima fallit^ 
Propter Opinatus animi^ quos addimus ipft^ &r. 

Which the EngUJb Reader may take from Mr. 
Creech thus : 

Ten fboujaud Jiicb appear^ Ten Tboufand Foes 
To Certainty of Senfe ; and All oppo/e : 
In vain. *Tts Judgment^ not the Senfe miftakesj 
IVbicb fancy'd Unngsfor real ObjeSis takes. 

If then One Light appear to be Two, when the 
Ejre-Lid is prefs'd ; if a Square Building at a 
Diftance feem Round ; if a Piece in Perfpedive 
feem a Cloyfter or a Portico ; a Man is not pre* 
fently to conclude that thefe are really fuch ; nor 
can he be ezcus'd if he do fo. For Reafon and 
Confideration wou'd convince him, that thefe I- 
deas muft be fo , and cou*d not be otherwife ; 
That the unnatural Difpofition of the Eye mud 
needs double the Image in the firft Indance ; 
That the Diftance of the Objcft will naturally 
cut off the Anglei, and render die Perception 

Icfs 
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Book I. Icfs diftinft, in the fecond ; and that Shades ar- 
' tificially call, and fome Strokes of the Pencil or 
Style bolder and ftrongcr than the reft, will of 
neceflity create imaginary Protuberances , and 
imaginary Diftances in the Laft. What Courfe 
then (hall one take to prevent Errours in thefe 
Cafes? In general, he muft not be too hafty in 
giving Judgment, but bring thefe Things to the 
Teft. The Firft muft be viewed with his Eye 
in its ufual Form and Condition ; the Second he 
muft make nearer Approaches to, and view it 
clofe at Hand : For the Third he may call in 
another Senfe to his Afliftance; and if the Eye 
alone cannot, the Touch muft fet him right. 

But to this Cbarron replies, and not only He, 
but Lucretius, That no One Senfe can poffibly 
correft another : 

jIn poterttnt Oculos Aures reprebendere^ an Aures 
taaus? l^c. 

What? Can the Ears convince the Eyes? Can 

Thofe 
Confute the Hand, the Palate, or the Nofe ? 
Tell them wherein they err, when e'er they mifs. 
And give falfe Notices ? Fond Fancy this ! 
For Each a proper Ufe and Power enjoys, 
A proper Objeft every Senfe employs. 

But after all. What is the true Meaning of this 
Argument, and how much does it amount to? 
No more than this. That All the Senfes are not 
equally adapted to receive and diftinguifh all man- 
ner of Objefts: That Each of them is equally 
Faithful in thofe peculiar to it : And confcquent- 
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ly, the Eyes cannot correct the Ear in Sounds iCh. 10. 
nor the Ear the Nofe in Smells : But does it fol- t^'W 
low from hence, that when two, or more of thtfe 
Evidences arc join'd, they will not corroborate 
the Teftimony, and give a firmer Afiurancc? or 
that Reafon , which is the propcrjudgc may not 
fift out the Truth by confronting tht-fc Evidences 
againft one another? This is a Conftruftion whol- 
ly Foreign to the Place, and to the Philolophcr's 
DeQgn. And therefore (fays Empiikus) as Phy- 
Jitiant pronounce of a Difcafe no! from Out: fingleSym- 
ftoiOy but from the Concurrence cf fever al; and a 
fever U diJUtiguiJb'd, not only by the ^dcknefs of the 
Pu!ft, hut by the Excejs of f/eat, the Retimrfs of the 
Complexion-, the Height of the Water., the ExeeJJxve 
Tbirfl^ and other Cbaraiiers known to the Skilful in 
that Art : So a doubling Pbihfopher makes a fudg- 
ment of Truths by the Co-tnddcnce and good /igret' 
meni of feveral Ideas compar'd together. And lo the 
fame Purpofe, Macrobius hath defcribcd the Pro- 
cefs fit for fuch Cafes. Jf (fays he) a Man fees 
the Figure of an Apple at a Dijtance, it does not pri' 
fentlj fellow that this is a real Apple j hecaufe this 
Refemblance may he formed out of other Materials, 
JVbat then fhall be do to fattsfy bimfilf? Let bim put ^^^^^^ . 
it to tbe Tryal of another Senfe, and judge it by the 14. 
Smell: But poffihly it may have lain among Apples, 
and retain the Scent: Then confult tbe Touch, and 
examine tbe Weight of it : But perhaps the Cunning 
Artificer bath been very Nice in adjujiing this loo : 
IffOt let bim have recourfe to the Tafie, and if be 
find the true Relifh of an Apple; tbefe concurring E- 
vidences leave no reafonable Doubt of its being really 
tbe very Fruit it at firfl feem'd to be. From hence 
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Book 1 it does not only appear, what Care ought to be 
taken in judging the Reprefentations of Senfe; 
but likewife, how it comes to pafs, that Men fo 
often err upon this Occafion. That it is merely 
the Eflfeft of Rafhnefs, and Negligence ; and the 
determining more than we have Evidence for. 
For thefe Ideas and Impreflions give us only the 
Appearances, and external Accidents of Things; 
and fo long as we affirm them to appear fo to us, 
we are fafe, and cannot err. But if from thefe 
Accidents we fhall undertake to deterihine of 
their Subftance and Nature : If we fhall defini- 
tively fay. They aftually are what they appeai:» 
our own Mind mifguides us ; and the Fault lies 
not in the Evidence, which told us true \ but in 
the Judge, who decides the Caufe, without can- 
vafling the Witneffes, and declares That for Right 
and Truth, which was never posM before him. 

My Reader will eafily apply what hath been 
faid here (perhaps .too .tedioufly) to what our 
Author infinuates of the mutual Cheat, in his 
Sixth Paragraph of this Chapter. For hence it is 
that our Panick Fears, and other groundlefs and 
violent Paffions of the Mind, grow to fuch Ex- 
cefles, that they run away with the Firft Impref- 
fions, and never call in Reafon, to calm and mo- 
derate the Diforder of the Spirits ; but are pcrfeft- 
ly tranfported in the prefent Heat and Agitation, 
and inftead of examining, magnify the tormenting 
Ideas to themfelves. All which is in no degree 
owing to the Natural Defed, either of Senfe or 
Reafon ; but to Strength of Paflion, and Negledl 
of fuch timely Remedies, as Nature hath provi- 
ded us with, if not wholly to prevent, yet at leaft 

CO 
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to atec, and fofceii» and reduce it to a coovfentent Ck. la 

Tcmpfn (•W 

In. I proceed now to the kftfnquiry, fFbe-^ 

ihir all our Knowledge depend upan the Senfes^ fo 

eu ibat we can know nothing bu$ by Their Means. 

Here Gajfendus fbrfakes me, and fiercely vindU 

Gates that received Opinion of fome Old Philofo* 

phcrs, Shai nothing can come at the Uffderflanding^ 

except it pafs through fome of the Senfes in its Waj 

ihiiher. 

It is not aflerted by thofe who undertake ta 
nuntain that Opinion, That nothing more can 
be known by us, than what the Imprefliona of' 
Seiife give us an immediate Perception of; buc 
that we are inftruded from Reflexion as well aa^ 
Senfation i fo that, by abftrafting, enlarging, or 
ptberwife modifying our Ideas, we come to un- 
derftand the Nature of Things ; yet fo as that we 
can underftand nothing, except the Ideas of it are 
entertained clearly and diftindly ; either fo as to 
reprefent to us the Thing itfclf ; or fo as to give 
us fufficient Matter for Refledtion to work upon, 
in nufing frelh Ideas from it, 

L Thus it is, that they pretend to anfwer the 
Argpnient commonly urged againft them, from 
that very Power we find in our felves, and the 
conunon Exercifc of it, to correft the Errors of 
Imagination. For if all Perceptions of the Mind 
were Corporeal Images of the Brain , we muft ne- 
ceflarily judge according to the Report of our 
Senfitive Organs ; and fo the Sun muft be con- 
cluded no bigger than he appears. No (fay they) 
for the Mind knows very well that Diftance leflcns 
the ObjeA to the Eye } and therefore reileding 

agree* 
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Book I. agreeably to the Rules given in the former Parti- 
cular, it pronounces the Sun vaftly bigger than 
it feems. But ftill. All this will not amount to 
thofe Reafons, which adjuft its Magnitude, to be 
1 60 times bigger than the Earth. Or, If they 
would, yet Proportions and Diftances are mere 
Refpefts, and fuch as we can have no Corporeal 
Images of. Thefe then are the EfFeft of another 
Principle ; and fo is the Determinate Magnitude 
of this Body ; for though inlarging the Idea, and 
allowing for Diflance, would create an Image vaft- 
ly Bulky perhaps, yet this could not ftate the cx- 
aft Dimenfions, nor form the Comparifon in fuch 
Odds, between that Globe of Fire, and this of 
Earth. 

II. Another Argument againft all Knowledge 
proceeding from the Senfes^ is taken from Thofe, 
which arc commonly cali'd the Reflex Auls of the 
Mind^ fuch as we perceive our Own Operations 
and Thoughts by : For all Ideas, which are intro- 
mitted by the Scnfes, come from Material Objefts» 
and fuch Impreflions are fubjedt to the common 
Laws of Matter ; one of which is. To aft by Im- 
pulfe, and upon fomething elfe, but not upon it- 
felf. So that it is impoflible for the Mind to 
have its own Image conveyed through the Organs 
of Senfe ; and confequently thefe forts of Opera- 
tions, by which it retires inward, and rccollefts, 
and views itfelf , as they are undeniable in Fa6l:» 
fo are they in all Reafon to be afcribed to fome 
other Power than Imagination -, and fuch as the 
Senfes and External Impreflions have nothing to 
do in. 

3 ni. But 
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ni. But though we fliould allow, that the Mind Ch. lO. 
(as feme have contended, though they have not C/VN? 
been able to prove it) can by Similitude, Abftra- 
ftion, and fuch other Methods, form Ideas even 
of thefc Things; yet what (hall we fay to the Cafe 
of Immaterial Suhftances ? And that fuch there 
are, a Refledlion upon our own Souls, the Objcdls 
about which they are converfant, their feveral O- 
pcrations, and the manner of them, very incom- 
patible with Matter and the Laws of Motion, will 
not fufFcrreafoning People to doubt. Now if all 
Knowledge be derived from our Senfes, it muft 
proceed from fuch Ideas as are drawn upon the 
Imagination, by Impreflions upon the outward 
Organ, convey'd thither in the ufual Courfc and 
Method of Senfation ; but thcfe Impreflions can- 
not be made otherwifc, than by Matter and Mo^ 
tiorij and confequently, either we can have no di* 
ftind Notion , no AITurance of any Immaterial 
Subftanccs ; or elfe we may have fome Knowledge 
which does not depend upon, nor accrue to us 
from our Senfes. 

IV. At this rate, neither can we have any Idea 
at all of the Firft and moft Perfeft Being, God 
himfelf : For what Rcprefcnrations can Senfc give 
us? What Reflection* cm ic h*lp us to, of a Be- 
ing Infinite and Eternal, Independent, and pro- 
duced from no other Caufe; f-ih w hach the Pro- 
perties of Self J and S^crj^^r^ Lx:.':^.nce infepanblc 
from the Notk>n of i:? I: is not the I.T.ig-t of an 
Old Man, nor the mu!:ip!y:ng of Yean :n:o i vifi 
Duration, that will co :/.e E-f:ne& h^re; for ft::I 

the main DiScuIry, of r.trtr b-;gir.n:.-:g, r.^v^ 

cndiog; SclPOrigiaiticn, or 9j»-.v:\i-.w^ ztzrji'.%\ 
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Book L and will for ever remain, not only incapable of 
any fenfible Reprefentation, but a Contradiftioa 
to them all. And yet Reafon afTures us, Thac 
fuch a Being there certainly is ; nay, that there 
needs mud be -, for without it, nothing could e- 
ver have been at all ; but we mud lofe our Selves^ 
and all our Ideas, in a Maze and infinite Circle of 
Ckufes ; and ihall never be able to account for 
the Exiftence of any Thing, which our Senfes are 
confefs'd to reprefent to us, unlefs we admit of 
One Thing, which, it mud be confefs^d, they ne- 
ver can give us any fort of Reprefentation of. 

V. Once more. To come lower, and obferve 
even Corporeal Subftances themfelves. Such as 
we fee, and feel, and converfe with every Mo- 
ment. From fuch as thefe it is that our Senfes 
are moved. But let us confider, what it is that 
moves them j or how far we can be inform*d by 
fuch ImpreiTions. Now it is granted on all Hands, 
That Senfe can only inftruft us in the Modes and 
Accidents of Things ; and yet all thinking Men 
muft allow that thofe Accidents are not capable 
of fubfifting alone. So that we can learn this way 
the Powers and Properties of Things, but not the 
Things themfelves. Thus, while we are forced 
to make a Diflference between the Natural and 
Real Eflence, and the Properties or Accidents in- 
herent in that Nature -, we muft yield plainly, 
that all our Knowledge is fo far from depending 
upon Senfe^ that we cannot know any one Thing 
by it. Since every Man's Reafon undeniably af- 
fures him, that there is fomething more intimate 
and deep, which no Ideas can reach to; and 
without which thofe Superficial Qualities, of 

which 
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which he hath any Idea, could not poffibly fub-Ch. lo. 

Upon the whole Matter it is certain, that there 
muft be fome common Notices and Principles^ 
fuch as evidence themfelves to every confidering 
Mind, which do not only afllft, but carry us be- 
yond any fenfible Ideas, or any Refleftions they 
can be improved into: Concerning which, if my 
Reader defire more full Satisfaction, and would 
fee this Argument illuftrated at large, he will do 
well toconfult the incomparably Learned and Ju- 
dicious Bifhop Stillingfleety in his late Vindicatiott of 
the DoHrine of the Triniiy . Chap . X . 

I add only upon this Occafion, That the fore- 
going Reafons are of good Force to prove, that 
the Humane Soul is of a more Noble Principle 
than Matter. For, indeed, not only Reafotiy but 
Senfation^ is not to be folvcd upon other Terms. 
Of which the Modern Philofophers were well A- 
ware ; who, when they aflerted the Souls of Brutes 
to be meer Matter, foon found an abfolnte Necef- 
fity of affirming, that they were aIrogc*cIier voi 1 of 
Senfe too: For tho* the outward ImprciTion be 
made upon the Organ, yet it is a Retl.x Ad:, 
which makes theSenfation, and informs tlie Patient 
of it. And fuch Ads they have not b:cn able to 
conceive how.V/j//<:r fhould be capable of. Since 
it is the Property of one Body to aft upon ano- 
ther, but no Body can acl upon itfelf. 
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Chap. XI. 
Of Sight y Hearingy and Speech. 

I. 'T'Hefe arc the Three Jewels, the moft excellent 
Tb§f$ ^ and valuable Endowments, that belong to 
aLt d ^^^ S^y ^^ M^'^ • None that appear to outward 
tinlm. View, are comparable to them ; but it will bear 
fome Difpute which of the Three ought to be 
preferred. As to the Organ, by which they are 
perform*d, it muft be confefs*d, that That of the 
SifJ:>t is admirable for its charming Form, and nice 
Compofition ; it is beautiful, lively, and fparkling, 
made up of great Variety ; its Parts fubde and 
fmall, and their Humours mix'd to Aftonifhment, 
both for Ufc and Comelinefs. From whence that 
common Obfervation hath obtained, that the E'je 
is one of thofe Parts, which Nature firft begins to 
form, and finiflies one of the laft. Upon the fame 
Account This is one of the tendered and moft de- 
licate Parts about us: Subjeft to a vaft Number of 
Difeafes and Infirmities. Phyficians and Anato* 
mifts have reckoned no Icfs than a Hundred and 
Twenty Indifpofitions incident to it. Speech is e- 
fteem'd the next in Dignity, but Hearing makes 
fome Amends for the laft and loweft Place, by the 
many great Advantages belonging to it. Si^t 
feems to be the moft ncceflary and moft fervicea« 
blc to the Body. And this feems to be the rea- 
fon, why it is of greater Confequence to Bnltes, 
whofe Advantages are chiefly Corporeal, than 

I Hearim 
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Hearing can be : But Hearing feema to challenge Ch. 1 1. 
the Preference, with regard to the Advantages and (^O^VJ 
Improvement of the Mind. Sight is principally 
ufeful for Invention, for moft Things are difco- 
▼er*d by the Help of this Senfe ; but tho' it lays 
the firft Foundations, and gives the Hints, yet ic 
brings nothing to Perfe6tion. It is farther to be 
confider'd, that Sight is capable of Perception ia 
notlung but what is Corporeal, and it gives no 
Knowledge of Univerlals. Individuals and Bodies 
are its proper Objed, and it cannot penetrate into 
chefe any deeper than the Shell or Surface. It ii 
che proper Inftrument of Ignorant and Unlearned 
Men, who look no fiirther than that which is juffc 
before diem, and makes an Impreflion upon the 

outward Senfes. 

Hearing may be termed an Inward and Spiritual 2. 
Senfe: It b the Agent and Conveyer of Intelligence Hmmg' 
to the Underftanding •, the Inftrument of Learn*'^^^ ■ 
ii^and Thought ; and receives not only Indivi- 
duals, as Sight does, but dives into their moft fe- 
tree and abftrufe Parts ; nay, it hath a Capacity 
fb large as to comprehend General, Spiritual, Ab- 
fhra&ed, and Divine Truths; fuch as Sight is fo 
far from giving us any Affiftance in, that it rather 
difturbs and confounds us in the Difquincion of 
them. Accordingly, there have been many In* 
(bmces of Great Men who have been blind, and 
yet fingularly eminent for Wifdom and Know- 
ledge ; and feme of Pcrfons who have deprived 
diemfelves of Sight, in order to the becoming 
nx>re exquilite Philofophers ; but no one Exam- 
ple of either of thcfe Kinds can be produced in 
Deaf Perfons. This is the Gate by which wc en- 

I 2 tcr^ 
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i/VNj Mind to Good or Evil. So profane Story tella 
us oi Agamemnon^ s Queen, whofe Chaftity was pre- 
ferv'd by Mufick : And fo Sacred Story relates, 
that Saul's Evil-Spirit was charmM by David's 
Harp : And fo the Roman Hiilory obferves, that 
Gracchus^ the famous Orator, fweeten'd his Voice 
by the Help of one that play'd to him upon the 
Flute, and taught him fuch Tones as were mod 
moving, and for his Purpofe. In fhort. This is 
the Only Paflage that Learning, and Truth, and 
Virtue have found to our Souls; and the Go/pel 
itfelf enters by it : For the Apoftle hath told us, 
Rom. X. That Faitb comet h by Hearings and Hearing by the 
'^" JVord of God. And that they who obftinately (lick 

to the Report of their Sight, will find it rather 
an Obftruftion than an Informer in the higheft 
Hcb. xi.i. Myfteries of Religion. That Faith is the Evidence 
of Things not feen^ and the Belief of Teftimonies 
that arc heard: And accordingly the Primitive 
Chriftians had a Clafs of Believers to whom they 
gave the Title ofyludientes. Hearers. To all This 
I may add. That This Senfe is of great Ufe in the 
Dark, and when Men are afleep, by giving them 
feafonable Alarms, and awakening them to pro- 
vide for their Defence and Prefervation. Upon 
all thefe Accounts, the Philofophers are fo profufe 
in their Praifes of Hearings recommending the di- 
ligent Ufe of it, advifing us to purge our Ears, 
and keep them clean from Prejudice and Corrup- 
tion: This being the beft Security, the fiireft 
Guard of our Souls, as a Commander in Garrifon 
would make it his firft and chief Care, to keep 
ftrid Gentry, and line the Gates and Walls well, 

for 
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for fear an Enemy (houM rufh in and furprize Ch. :i. 
him. (.^VSJ 

Speech is a particular Favour of Nature ro Man- , ^' 
kind, and a very ufcful, neccfHiry, and cxccllcnCj^-j.^JA. 
Gift it is. Confider it with rcfpcift to theSpeaker, 
and it is the Image and Interpreter of the Soul ; 
the Meflenger of the Heart, the Door by which 
all that lies within comes out, and fhcws itfclf 
abroad. Whatfoever is born in Darkncl's, is thus 
brought forth into the Light i the Mind difco- 
vcrs and difpLiys itfclf mofl" clearly this way \ 
which gave occafion to that Saying of one of the 
Ancients, • Sj-tak, that I may know what "iou are. 
Thus Men are like VelTcls, which by the Sound 
arc quickly diftinguilh'd, whether they be bro- 
ken or whole, full or empty, and Speech ro 
Them is like the Touchftone to Metals ; the Coun- 
terfeit and the true Standard arc immediately 
known by it. 

But if we confider it with regard to the Perfons 
to whom it is direfted, thus it is a powerful and 
an imperious Matter; enters the Caftle, feizcs the 
Govcrnour; it moves and (tirs him, it animates 
and encourages, it provokes and appeafes, it raifes 
anddejefts him i it overwhelms him with Grief, 
and tranfports him with Joy -, makes what Impref* 
fioni, inrpires what PalTions it pleafes ; manages 
and moulds the Soul into any Form, and bends 
it til manner of ways : Nay, it extends its Domi- 
nion over the Body too -, makes that Red with 
Bluflies, and Pale with Fear ; provokes Laughter 
and Tears i forces it to ftarr and fliivcr -, to trem- 

* Hloquere, nt Ttdeam. 
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Book I.ble with Anger, leap for Joy, fwoon and faint a- 

V^VV way with Violence of Paffion. 

Confider it with regard to the World in gene- 
ral, and Speech is as it were the Hand of the SouU 
which This ufes as the Body does the Natural one, 
for taking and receiving, for afking and for gi« 
ving Affiftance. This is the great Goer-between, 
the Carrier of Intelligence, the Faftor for Trade *, 
as the Latin Etymologifts tell us, that the Word 
which fignifies Traffick and Commerce^ derives itfelf 
from Mercury the God of Eloquence. By It Trea- 
ties of Peace are made. War proclaim^, all man- 
ner of Bufinefs publick and private n^otiated and 
difpatched) Learning, and all the hidden Trea- 
fures of the Mind uttered and diftributed : For 
This in Truth is the Original and the Inftrument 
of all Communication \ the Band and Cement of 
Humane Society, (provided the Language be per- 
feftly underftood; for, as one of the Ancients 
faid, A Man bad better be in the Company of a Dog 
that be knows^ and is acquainted witby than in that 
of another Man^ wba cannot make himfelf underftood 
by us. So that one Foreigner to another does by 
no means anfwer the -j- Charafter of his Nature, 
and is in effect as no Man.) 

In fhort. The Tongue is a Tool converted to all 

manner of Ufes -, and Inftrument of Good and E- 

ProT. Yii^ as Wifdom itfelf hath taught us; Life and 

Xviii i r ^_ 

Death are in the Power of the Tongue. The Advan- 
tages and the Inconveniencies that proceed from 
it are never to be exprefsM; a prudent or an in* 
cautious, a wicked, or a confcientious ufe of it, 

♦ Merx \ Mercuric. f Ut cxtcrnus alicno non fit ho- 
minis Tice. 

difpofes 
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difpofcs our own, and rometimes other People's Ch. 1 r. 
Fortunes ■, or draws down infinite Dangers ; pre- ^••'VNJ 
ferves or deflroys Reputation : So that nothing is 
of better or worfc Confcquence than the Tongue. 
•The Toniue of the Wife and J uji (fays the fame Di-0/-r«'' 
vine Wifdom) is as choice Stiver, it is H-^allb, it is ;•"„„, 
aTrte of Life^ enriching, healing, reconciling i aPto». ». 
Prefcrvativc and a Happinefs. It is as the Door*°- *'■• 
to a Royal Cabinet, upon the opening whereof 
wc immediately fee a Thoufand precious Rarities, 
more beautiful, and more valuable than all the 
Wealth of both the Indies \ more fragrant and rc- 
fre(hing than all the Gums and Spices of Arabia. 
The Wife draws out his Artillery in order, fcts his 
Philofophical Aphorifms and profitable Sentences 
in array, applies his Similitudes and Examples 
pertinently and feafonably, improves others by 
his reading, and renders the Hiftories of former 
Ages ofprefent and pubtick Ufe, enriches all he 
converfeswith out of his own inexhauftible Mine; 
offers nothing but what is fotid, and fubflantial, 
and try'd ; and is ready upon all occafions, (like 
the Wealthy and Prudent Houfholder alluded to 
in the Gofpel) (0 bring forth out of bisTrejfuresMtt.xal 
Tinngi new and eld. Such beneficial Inllni&ions 
at may be of ufe to regulate the Manners of pri- 
▼tte PerfoQS, and direct the Government and Ad- 
roiniftration of the Publick ; fuch as may be fer- 
Ticeable to all Circumftances, all the Parts and 
Duties of Men, and teach them both how to Live, 
and how to Die well. And when thefe are intro- 
duc'd at feafonable Times, and manag'd with Dif- 
cretion, the Beauty and the Pleafure of them is 
exceeding great, as well as the Benefit and Ad- 
I 4 vantage; 
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Book I. vantage ; A Word fitly fpoken is like Apples of Gold 
un/'NJ in PiSlures of Silver. So the Wifeft of Men hath 
^J^^^^^exprefs'd the Counfels, or Reproofs, or Comforts 
handfomly delivered ; and what can poflibly be 
more grateful, more valuable, more ornamen- 
tal ? 

The Mouth of a wicked Man, quite contrary, 
is a noifom (linking Pit^ his Breath is contagious, 
and kills like aPeftilence; murders his Neigh- 
bour fecretly, ftabs and wounds his Reputation to 
Death ; and then infults over his mangled Honour 
with a barbarous Triumph. It is Sword, and 
Fire, and Poifon, and Death, and Hell, and c- 
very thing that is Mifchievous and Deftruftive. 
The Holy Spirit itfelf hath allowed it no better a 
Jtm. iii.6. Charafter ; for St. James hath callM it a Fire^ a 
World of Iniquity J a Defiler of the whole Body^ and 
Incendiary to the Courfe of Nature ; and this Fire^ 
Ecdus. brand itfelf kindled in Hell. And the Son of Syracb 
xxviii. i^^jj^ enlarg'd upon the Subjcft fo well, that the 
whole Paflage ought to be inferted. Curfe the 
Whifperer and Double-tongued^ for fuch have deftroy- 
ed many that were at Peace. A backbiting Tongue 
hath difquieted many^ and driven them from Nation 
to Nation \ftrong Cities hath it pulled down^ and 
overthrown the Houfes of great Men. Whofo beark- 
eneth unto itjhall never find refi, nor dwell quietly* 
The Stroke of the Whip maketh Marks in the Flefh^ 
but the Stroke of the Tongue breaketh the Bones. 
Many have fallen by the Edge of the Sword^ but not 
fo many as have fallen by the Tongue. Well is He 
that is defended from it, and hath not pafs^d through 
the Venom thereof-, who hath not drawn the Toke 
thereof, nor hath been bound in her Bands. For the 
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391^ thereof is a Toke of Iron ; and the Bands thereof Ch. i r , 
are Bands of Brafs. The Death thereof is an evil (•VXi 
Deathy the Grave is better than it. 

Now thefe two. Hearing and Speech^ anfwer, and 4* 
have a near and intimate Relation to one another j ^J^^T" 
each of them fmgle is of no Significance at all ; surmg 
and therefore Nature , to make Either of them ^^ 
ufeful, found it neceflary to fupply us with Both. ^^••*** 
They are the Two Doors of the Soul, whereby 
ihe fends in and out, and holds a Correfpondence 
all the World over ; nay, fhe does not only fend, 
but go i for by thefe two, like Veflels with their 
Orifices join'd, the Soul communicates and pours 
out her Thoughts, and transfufes her very Self 
into another's Breaft. Where thefe Paflages are 
(hut and clofed, as they are in the Deaf znd Dumb^ 
the Mind is in perpetual Mifery and Solitude ; 
for Hearing is the Door for Entrance, and Speech 
for going Abroad : By the former of thefe, the 
Soul receives the Conceptions of others ; by the 
latter fhe imparts and enriches them with her 
own. The mutual Operation of thefe Two may 
be refembled to the Flint and the Steel, from the 
Concuffion and Strokes whereof. Truths like a 
Sacred Fire, is kindled ; for They agitating and 
polifliing each other, fcour off the Ruft of the 
Mind, brighten and beautify it, and bring all 
Knowledge to Perfcftion. Only we muft obferve, 
that thefe Noble Effefts have their firfl Begin- 
ning from the Hearing; for Wifdom muft needs 
have been put into the Mind before it can be 
drawn out from thence. And accordingly we fee 
that Pcrfons born Deaf, are conftantly Dumb too. 
The firrt thing to be done is to furnifh this Houfc 

within« 
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Book I. within, which is ordinarily done by Hearing; and 
C/^V'V then follows the diftributing our Stores by Con- 
verfation and Speech : So that the Good and Evil 
of what we fpeak, will depend upon the Good 
and Evil of what we hear : For fuch as we are ac- 
cuftomed to receive, fuch of neceflity we muft 
give back again : And therefore a Man fhould 
above all things keep his Ears chaile and unpollu- 
ted, and flop them againft Vice and Indecency ; 
for this fort of Communication is exceeding infe- 
9Mk III. dlious, and taints the Mind prefently. The Ad- 
ckaf. 43. ^j^^ ji^j^j. j^j.g proper for the Ufe and Government 

of our Speech, will be infifted upon hereafter. 



Chap. XII. 

Of the other Faculties ^ viz. Imagmatiotty 
Memory J and Appetite. 

TH E Fancj or Imaginative Faculty ^ firft col- 
lefts the feveral Images received by the 
Senfes, forms Ideas out of them, and lays them 
up for ufe. Thb is done in fo accurate and faith- 
ful a manner, that though the Objefts themfelves 
be far diftant, nay, though the Man be afleep, 
and all his Senfes lock'd up, yet this Faculty rc- 
prefents them to the Mind and Thoughts, in I- 
mages fo ftrong, fo lively, that the Imagination 
does the very fame to the Underftanding now, 
which the Objeft itfelf did, by the firft and frcfli- 
cft Impreilions heretofore. 

The 
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The Memorative Faculiy is the Rcgifter andCh. i2* 
Score-Houfe of all the Ideas and Images firft per- (i/VNI 
ceiv'd by the Senfes, and then colleded and feal- 
ed up by the Imagination. 

The Appetite feeks, and purfues, and culls out 
of all thefe Things fo apprehended, fuch of them 
as appear to be Good and moft Agreeable. 



Chap. XIIL 

Of the ItaeUeEiual Faculty ; which is 
peculiar to the Humane Soul. 

BEfore we enter upon any other Difcourfe re- u 
lating to this Subjeft, it is neceliary to ob- 
ferve the Seat or Inftrument of this Faculty, and 
then its Aftion, or Method of Operating. 

Now the Scat, or rather the Throne of the Rea- 2. 
fonable Soul, where it fits and reigns Supreme, is^,^^ 
not the Heart, (as was generally fuppofed hdovt firmmim 
Plato and Hippocrates) but the Brain : For the ^fj^ 
Heart is not capable of Wifdom, but is properly 
the Seat and Source of Vegetation. Now the 
Brain, which in Man much exceeds the Quantity 
aflign'd to any other Creature, mull be fo con- 
trived and difpos'd, that the Reafonable Soul may 
zGt freely ; and in order hereunto, the Figure of 
it muft be almoft like that of a Ship ; it muft not 
be a perfed Round, it muft not be too Great, nor 
too Little ; though of the Two Extremes the Ex- 
cefs is much lefs to be found fault with, than the 
Pefed: It muft be composed of a delicate Buid 

SubftancCy 
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Book I. Subftance, of fine and fubtle Parts, and thefe 
well join'd together, and all united without any 
Separation, or void Spaces throughout the whole. 
It hath Four fmall Cavities or Ventricles, Three 
of which lie forward in the Middle, and are plac'd 
in a Collateral Line to one another : The Fourth 
lies behind thefe, toward the hinder part of the 
Head, and is fingle by itfelf. This is the Shop 
in which the Vital Spirits are firft form'd and uni- 
ted, in order to the being afterwards converted 
into Animal Spirits, and then conveyed into the 
Three Cavities that lie forward : And thefe Ani- 
mal Spirits are the Inftruments made ufe of by the 
Soul, for difcharging her feveral Fundi ions, and 
cxercifing all her Faculties. Thofe Faculties are 
likewife Three ; the Underjlanding^ the Memov^y 
and the Imagination: And thefe are not exercised 
diftinftly and apart, nor hath each of them a dif- 
ferent Ventricle of the Brain appropriated to it ; 
(which is all an old and vulgar Error concerning 
them) but their Operations are altogether, and 
in common. All the Three Faculties exert them- 
felves in all and every of the Three Cavities ; 
fomewhat like our Bodily Senfes, which are dou- 
ble, and have Two Organs, in each of which the 
fame Senfe performs all its Operations entire. 
From hence it comes to pafs, that a Man who is 
hurt or difabled in Two of thefe Three Ventri- 
cles, (as one in a Palfy, for Inftance) does yet 
continue to have the ufe of all his Three Facul- 
ties: That is, he underftands, and remembers, and 
forms Ideas ftill, by virtue of that One Cavity, 
which the Difeafe hath not yet feized upon. It is 
true, he docs this more weakly, and every Ope- 
ration 
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ndon of every kind is more impcrfca than it was Ch. 13. 
formerly, bccaufe the Strength and Vigour of w^'VNJ 
One is not equal to the unitoi Force of Three ; 
But yet it evidently follows from hence, that 
each Faculty hath not its Work-houfe in a 
diftind Apartment, and entire to itfelf alone ; for 
then, as foon as any of thcfe Ventricles begins to 
bedifabled, that Faculty to which it belongs, mul| 
immediately ceafe, and couM never more be ez« 
erted in any Degree at all. 

Some Perfons have been of Opinion, that the j. 
ReaJbnabU Soul is not Organical ; that is, that it ^"'^^ 
can adt feparately and independently, and hath!^^2iirf 
no need of any Corporeal Inftrument to affift it in/< OrgmA- 
the Difcharge of its Fundions. And this Notion ^* 
they have been more fond of, becaufe they ima- 
gine it of Confequence for proving the ImmortaU* 
iy of the Soul. Now without engaging in a vaft 
and dark Labyrinth of Difpute, about a Matter 
which we are incapable of knowing perfectly, 
this Queftion may be brought to a fliort IflTue ; 
For if we will but credit our own Eyes, and our 
own Experience, every Day gives us Denionftra- 
dons, which overthrow this Opinion, and efla- 
blifli the contrary. It is certain that all Men have 
not equal Capacities, nor do they apprehend 
Things, or argue upon them alike, but the Dif- 
parity is very great and vifible between one Man 
and another. It is no Ids evident, that the fame 
Perfon changes and differs from himfclu that his 
Reafon is more clear, and perfcft, and ftrong at 
one Time, and at one Age, in one Difpoficion of 
Body, and in one Circumftance of Fortune and 
than it is in another. One Man can do 
I nothing 
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Book I. nothing except he have Eafe and Leifure ; anothef 
requires Dangers and Difficulties to rouze him, 
and never thinks to purpofe, till he be prefs'd 
hard, and driven to Extremities : A Third finds 
himfelf much more capable in Health than in 
Sicknefs : And a Fourth feels his Mind moft vi- 
gorous and a£tive, then when his Difeafes and 
Weaknefs have reduced his Body loweft. The 
fame Man at one Seafon excels in Judgment, and 
flags in his Fancy ; fo that One Faculty decays in 
proportion as Another improves. Now the moit 
probable Account that can be given for all thefe 
Differences and Alterations, feems to be a DiflFe- 
rence in the State and Difpofition of the Organs, 
which are to the Soul as Tools to the Artificer. 
Which way but this (hall we anfwer for the (trange 
Effeds we fee produced by Drunkennefs, by the 
Bite of a Mad Dog, by a high Fever, by a Blow 
upon the Head, by the Vapours that rife from 
the Stomach and annoy the Brain ; and by feveral 
other Accidents which affeft any of the Parts 
thereabouts? What Confufions do they make^ 
how perfe£tly ilupkl, aifd childifh, and frantick 
do Men grow upon them, lofe their Memory 
quite, and feel their Heads turned upfide down, 
their former Ideas erafed, their Judgment de- 
ftroy'd ? All the Wifdom of Greece is not able to 
maintain itfelf againft them; and if the Shock be 
very violent indeed, then it does not only difturb 
and enfeeble, but quite drive away the Soul, and 
conftrain her to remove out of the Body. Now 
it is plain, that thefe Accidents are purely Corpo* 
real, and confequently they cannot a(Fe£b what is 
not fo ; they can never fly fo high as the Exalted 

and 
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and Spiritual Faculties of the Reafonable Soul i Clw 13. 
all that diey can do is to vitiate the Organs^ to C/^VVI 
put Them out of their Courfe^ and intercept the 
ufual Communications ; and when This is once 
cffeAedt the Soul can no longer aft regularly : 
She may command, but they cannot obey \ and if 
thefe Organs are fore bruifed, and diftorted very 
grievoufly, then She and They can no longer fub- 
fift together : The Lodging is no longer fit to en* 
tertain her, and (he muft be gone. 

Now I do by no means fee, how this Opinion 
can ht guilty of any Prgudice to that of the /m- 
martsUiy of the Soul: For firft. We are not here 
enquiring what the Soul is, but how (he operates, 
and what Laws of AAion (he is bound up to, 
while in ConjunAion with a Mortal Body. And 
Secondly, The making Ufe of Corporeal Inftni- 
ments, does by no means prove the Ufer to be 
Corporeal, or Mortal. God, without all Que- 
ftion, is Immortal, and yet God himfelf does not 
think it below him to ufe fuch ; and to propor- 
tion the £ffe<5ts and Operations of his Providence 
to them. He produces Men of different Under- 
ftandings and Parts, according to the Conflitution 
of their Parents, and the Concurrence of other 
Natural Caufes \ nay, even according to the dif- 
ferent Climate, and Country, and Air they arc 
bom in. For Greece and Italy have ever been ob- 
ferv*d to produce Men of quicker and clearer Wit 
than Mufcovy and Tartary. And as God does in 
this Cafe, fo does the Mind in others. It reafons 
better or worfe, remembers more or lefs faithful- 
ly, hath a more fruitful, or more barren Imagi- 
nationt according as the Organs (which are the 

Corpo • 
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Book I. Corporeal Inftruments appointed to ferve it upoll 
W/'V^Jthefe Occafions) are better or worfe difpofed to 
do their Duty- Now the Brain is properly the 
Inftrument of the Reafonable Soul, and therefore 
upon the due Temperament of This, a great deal 
muft needs, indeed the Whole in a manner will 
depend : That therefore fhall be the next Thing 
we attempt to give an Account of. 
4* By this Temperajnent is to be underftood the 

c/ 1^ ^ Mixture and Proportion of the Four Prime ^a^ 
mtnt •f liiiesj Hot and CoU^ Moijl and Dr'j -, or rather a 
sbtBra'm. fifth ^alily^ which is, as it were, a Harmony 
rcfulting from a due Conjunftion of all thefe to- 
gether, like that Concord in Sounds, which arifes 
from a Friendly Complication of ditFerent Notes. 
Now upon that Mixture of the Brain it is, that 
the State and the Operations of the Reafonable 
Soul depend. Only This is Man's great Un- 
happinefs, that the Three Faculties, Under/landings 
Memory, and Imagination, do each of them require 
different, nay, contrary Temperaments, for their 
Exercife and Perfedion. The Temperament pro- 
per for the Underjlanding is a Predominance of 
Dry; and this gives us fome Account, how ic 
comes to pafs, that Perfons far gone in Years, are 
more Intelligent and Judicious than thofe that are 
Younger. For, befides the Advantages which 
Art, and Study, and Experience may give 
them ; they have a Difpofition to it from NaCurCj 
The Brain, as Men grow older, purifying \ 
from Excrementitious Humours ^ i^ 
dryer every Day: For the far 
likelihood, Melanc^ 
Afflidion and V 
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ing <it being an EfFedl of Grief and Fading to Ch. i j. 
keep the Brain dry) may be better difpofed to ^>^VNJ 
think ; and qualifyM to do it to good Purpofe» 
al well as fome of them are neceflicated, by their 
Qrtuniftailces, to apply themfelves to ic. This 
is fiirther obfervable in Brutes ; Ants, and Bees, 

• 

and £Ie{>hants, as they are the dryeft, fo they 
are die moft capable and ingenious of any ; and 
diofe of a moift Conftitution, (the Swine for In- 
ftaiice) are (hipid and fenfelefs. Thus again in 
Men ; Thbfe of Southerly Countries excel in Wif- 
dom, from the Drought of their Brain, and their 
inward Heat being moderated by that of a violent 
Sun without, which exhales it. 

The temperament beft accommodated to the 
Memory is Moift ; and hence it is that Children are 
more ready and perfefb in it than Old People ; 
hence it is ihoft apt and faithful in a Morning, 
when the Brain hath been well refrelhed, and 
throughly moiften'd by a good Night's Sleep ; 
hence alfo the Inhabitants of the Northern Cli- 
ihates have the ftrongeft Memories, for Thefe are 
dnder a moifter Air^ by means of their great Di- 
itance firom the Sun. But this Moifture mud not 
be fo thiftaken, as if I meant, that the Temper 
of the Memory is fluid, like Water-, but rather 
Aich a Moifture as we may obfervc in Air, Glew, 
Greafe^ or Oil ; fomething of fuch a Subftance 
and Continuity of Parts, as may both take the 
bipreffion eafily, and keep it a great while ; as 
we fee Pidures do that are laid in Oil Colours. 

The Temperament fitteft for the Imagination^ is, 
Iht^ which makes DiftradeA^ Hair-brain'd, and 
Feverilh People, excel all others in bold and lof- 

Vol. L K ty 
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Book I. ty Flights of Fancy. Thui Foetr-j , Divinaiion^ 
(•V^Jand all that depends upon Imagination^ were al- 
ways thought to proceed from a fort of Fury and 
Infpiration. This Faculty is for the fame reafon 
moft vigorous in Youth and the Flower of our 
Age: The Poets accordingly flourifhed at thcfe 
Years, and Almighty God, (who even in Super- 
natural Influences and Effefts, made great Ufe of 
Natural Caufes, and did as little Violence as was 
poflible, to a Courfe of his own Inftituting) or- 
dered the Matter fo, that moft of the Prophets 
ihould do fo too. The fame Reafon holds like- 
wife for thofe Middle Regions, and more mode- 
rate Climates, between the AWi? and the Souibj 
where Men areobfervM to excel in thofe Arts and 
Sciences, which are deriv'd from tlie Strength and 
Sprightlinefs of Fancy. 

Now, from this great Inequality of thefe Mix- 
tures and Proportions, it frequently happens, that 
a Man may be tolerably well to pafs in all thefe 
Three Faculties, and not arrive at an Excellence 
in any one of them -, as alfo, That a Man may be 
confpicuous, and exceeding well Accomplifh'd in 
one of thefe Refpefts, and yet very Wanting and 
Defpicable in the other Two. It is manifeft, the 
Temperaments adapted for the Memory and the Un- 
derjiandingy are the moft Diftant and Contrary in 
the World ; for what can be more fo than Moijl 
and Dry? That of the Imagination does not fecm 
fo remote from the reft, for Hot will agr^e well 
enough with Moift or Dry, and is far from being 
Incompatible with either; and yet, though thcfe 
feem fo confiftent in Nature, we fee them vcr|r 
feldom reconcil'd in Fa£t ; for thofe who are e*. 

fleem'd 
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ftccm*cl moft Excellent in Imaginat'wriy are gene-Ch. 13. 
rally found very Weak both in Point of Memory t^^V'SJ 
and Under/landings and thought near a-kin to Fools 
or Mad-men. The Reafon whereof may poflibly 
be This : That the Heat^ which feeds and exalts 
their Imagination, wafts and exhaufts that Moijlurcj 
with which the Memory is aflifted; and alfo the fi- 
ftcft and moft volatile of Thofe Spirits, of which 
that Drynefs partakes, which is ferviceablc to the 
Underjlanding ; and the Faculty, when deftitute of 
chefe, grows flat and heavy. So that in cfFedl 
This is an Enemy to both the other Tempera- 
ments, and Experience fhews it to be deftruftivc 
of chem. 

From all that hath been faid, we may plainly r^ 
fee, that the Principal Temperaments^ which ferve, But Thri§ 
aflift, and fet the Reafonable Soul on working, ^•^'^'^• 
and which diftinguifh the Excellencies of the 
Mind, according to its Faculties, are Tbree^ and 
cannot exceed that Number. For Coldy which is 
the Fourth, is of no Significance at all ; Hot, and 
Moijij and Dry only, can contribute to Mens In- 
genuity. The Other is a fluggilh unaftive Prin- 
ciple, and, inftead of quickening, does only be- 
numb and ftupify the Soul, and put a Stop to all 
its Motions. Therefore, when in reading fome 
Authors, we find them recommending Cold, as / 
of TJktotht Underjlandi?igy and faying, that Men 
of a Cold Brain, fuch as thofe of Mel.mcholy 
Complexions, or under the Southern Climes, arc 
Prudent, Wife, Ingenious, and the like; wemuft 
not there underftand the Word Cold in its natural 
and moft received Senfe, but interpret it of a 
large Abatement and more moderate Degree of 

K 2 Heat 
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Book L //^^^ only. For nothing can be more oppofiti 
C/^VVi fVi/dom^ and a godd Undcrftanding, than that 

ccfs of Ileat^ which yet to the bettering of thfr^ 
Imagination, and refining the Fancy would be of 
great Importance. And, according to the Thr» * 
Temperaments of the Brain, there are Three cor- 
refponding Faculties of the Reafonable Soul. Bdt 
both the One and the Other of Thefe admit of 
feveral Degrees, and may be varioufly fubdividcd 
and diftinguiflied. * ^ 

6- The Principal Offices to be difcharged by the 

iulrhsM- U^^^^fi^^^^^g'i ^"d the different Qualifications of . 
dividid. Men, with regard to it, are Three \ To concludr 
truly. To dljlinguijb nicely, and To cbufe wifely. 
The Sciences that fall properly under this Facul- 
ty, are School-Divinity , The Speculative Part 
of Phyfick, Logick, Natural and Moral Philo- 
fophy. 

The Memory hath likewife Three Qualities to 
be diftinguifliM by. For there is One fort of Me- 
mory, which eafily receives Impreflions, and eafi- 
ly lofes them again : A Second, which quickly re- 
members, and feldom or never forgets: And a 
Third, where the Imprefiion is hard to be made» 
and yet is prefently worn out again: The Sci- 
ences proper to this Faculty are Grammar, and 
the Theory of the Civil Law, Dogmatical Divi- 
nity, Cofmography, and Arithmetick. 

The Imagination abounds in Diflindions, and 
i Differences are occafionM by it, much more than 
' cither the Memory or the Under/landing is capable 
of. To this belong, after a more peculiar man- 
. ncr. Fanciful Inventions, Pleafant Conceits, Wit- 
' tyjefts. Sharp Refledions, Ingenious Repartees ; 

Fiffions 
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and Fables, Figures and Comparifons, Ch. 13. 
iety and Purity of Exprelfion 5 and, in a ^^'Wl 

^ord. All that Quaintnefs, and Elegance, and 
IvafinelSt which adorns Convcrfation, and be- 
obmes' the Chara£ter of a Man of Senfe and Good 
■fOeding^ And therefore we may range under 
4us Divifion, Poetry, Eloquence, Mulick, Cor- 
rtfpondence. Harmony, and Proportion. 

Now, from hence ic appears, that Sprightlinefs, 7. 
Subcilty, Readinefs of Parts, and all that which ^'^ /'''•■ 
commonly goes by the Name of ^/, is to be>][^'^^ 
imputed to the Warmtb of Imagination \ Solidily^ rsi Fm€mI^ 
mmfurejudgmeni^ and Truth, to the Dryniji of lie ^'^'^ 
\Tndcrftandingn The Imagination is Adtive, and Blu- 
fteringt and Bufy ; keeps all about it awake, and 
Pets the other Faculties on work. The Underftand- 
iffg is a grave, fedate, and fevere Aftion \ The Me- 
mory z&% not at all, but is purely Paflive ; and the 
Manner of thefe Operations feems to be thus. In 
the Firft Place^ the Imagination collects together 
the Ideas and Figures of Things, not only fuch 
as are prefent by the Conveyance and Minidry of 
the Five Senfes \ but thofe that are abfent too, by 
the Afllftance of that Inward and Common Re- 
ceptacle, called the Soforium commune^ where the 
Forms of them lie depofited. The next Thing 
in order, is to reprefent thefe to the Underftand- 
ing (if that be thought fit) and then the Faculty 
takes them into Confideration ; examines, di- 
gefts, and makes a Judgment of them. When 
That is over, the Imagimticn lays them up care- 
fully to be prefervcd in the Memory^ (as a Man 
takes down a Memorandum in his Table-Book) 
chat fo they may be confulted, and made ufe of 

K 3 again, 
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Book Lagain, when any future Occafion Ihall call for 
'-''VNJ them. Or if the Imagiriatiott be not fo difpofed, 
then (he commits thefe Things into the Altmory'i 
Cuftody, without referring them to the Under- 
Jlanding ac all, and fo the Second Branch of this 
Operation is wholly fuperfeded. Now this Ac- 
count informs us, that the Afts of RecolleAion, 
rcprefenting to the Intel leiftual Faculty, laying 
up in the Memory, and drawing out thofe Stores 
again forUfe, are all of them Operations of the 
Imaginative Faculty. So that That Common Re- 
fo/itory, the Internal Senfe, ( Reminifcence^ as it is 
called) and Fancy, come within the Compafs of 
This, and are not (as fomc pretend) Powers of 
the Mind, diftinft and feparate from it. And, 
confequently, there is nothing in thofe Opera- 
tioos tnu fhould oblige us to quit the former 
Divifion, or allow more Faculties of the Rea- 
fonable Sou), than the Three already inQfted up- 
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The Common People, who (to give them thdr 
cuUiu "^"^5 ^'^^ ^'^^ feldom in the right, have an hi^ 
(»mp»rtd Hfteem, and make a marvellous to do with A^nwr 
togeihtr. ryt extolling This infinitely above the other cwof 
The only Reafon whereof feems to be, that thii! 
hath more of Shew, is more pretcndingand fofi 
ward, and makes a greater Noife in Converft^ 
tion. Hence it is. That a Man whofe MemO] 
is well ftored, is ufually reputed a great 
and that to pronounce one a Perfon of goj 
you look no farther than his h^vii 
mory; zs if Learfting viere 
Wi/doin, which indeed ci 
and this Faculty from i 
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leaft valuable of all the Three ; for it is confiftentCh. ij. 
with greit Folly, and infuft'erable Impertinence i ^x'V\J 
and very rart-ly to be met with in any great De- 
gree, where the Perfon excels in Underftanding 
and Wifdom ; for the Tcmperriments Indeed from 
whence they refult, are contrary to one another. 
From this vulgar Error, 1 fuppofe the improper 
Methods of Teaching Children to have taken 
their Rife ; it being the Ctiftom of Countrey- 
Schools almoft every where, to follow them clofc 
with Talks to be got by Heart, (as they call it) 
that fo they may be able to repeat, and quote 
Things readily out of Books. Thus they rtuff their 
Memories full, and load them with the Riches of 
other Men, without taking any care to awaken 
and whet the Underftanding; to form or to re- 
6ne the Judgment: Which, after all, is the moft 
nccelTdry Part of Inftruftion, to (hew them the 
true Worth of their Natural Faculties, to draw 
out the Stores rmd Abilities of their own Mind, 
and by the F.xcrcife and Improvement of their 
Home-Growth, to render them confiderate, and 
wife, and tjualify'd for all manner of Bufincfs. 
Accordingly wc fee. that many of your Scholars, 
which carry all Jr'^jUiUznd Cfcfro \n their Heads, 
arc mere Prtit and Av/i, and incipjblc of :ii\y 
Management ai 'I ' J ' ■ .k- 
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Book I. Way of the World is) value themfelves upon O- 
(•VNJther Mens Wifdom ; nor think it their Own, bc- 
caufe they remember it \ but make it fo, by di- 
gefting what they read, incorporating it with their 
own Thoughts, refining and improving upon it, 
and knowing how to convert it to the Ufe and Be- 
nefit of themfelves and others. But to return ; 
All Wife Men have given the Preference to the 
Underftanding\ and admit it to be the moft excel- 
lent andchoiceft Piece of Furniturebelonging to 
the Mind. If this moves right, all the reft goes 
true, and the Man is wife ; and if this be falfe, 
the whole Movement is out of Courfe. Imagina- 
tion is the Second in Dignity ; and Memory is the 
Laft and Loweft. 
9- The following Similitude may perhaps contri- 

^f^tbi^^' bute fomething to our apprehending the true State 
Thrte Fa- of thcfc Faculties, and the different Circumftances 
€uksis, 3j^d Relations they are in, more perfeftly. The 
Reafonable Soul then cannot be more painted to 
the Life, than by forming an Idea of it to our 
felves, as a Court of Judicature. Now in every 
fuch Court there are I'bree Degrees and Orders of 
Perfons concerned: TheUppermoft and moft Ho- 
nourable Order is the Bench of Judges % and here 
there is little or no Noife, but a World of Bufi- 
nefs and Difpatch : For They proceed calmly and 
quietly •, and without any Hurry or Paflion, try 
Caufes, decide Controverfies and Claims, make 
Decrees, and give the Final Determination to all 
Matters brought before them : This carries a ve- 
ry lively Refemblance to the Underjlandtng^ which 
is the higeft, the moft honourable, and thejudging 
Faculty of the Soul. The Second is the Bar^ where 

the 
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the Council and the Attorneys arc placed •, andCh. 13. 
here is a World of Clutter, and Bawling, and ^>^WJ 
Noife, but nothing done ; for they can bring no- 
thing to an IlFue -, They make no Orders nor A- 
wards, pronounce no Sentences : All their Bufi- 
nefs is only to difcufs Matters, to plead theCaufe, 
and to lay it before the Judge. This is a lively 
Pifture of the Imagination^ which is a loud, a 
bluftering, and a reftlefs Faculty ; never lies ftill^ 
not even then, when the Soul feems perfeftly 
bound up in the profoundeil Sleep ; but is eternal- 
ly buzzing about the Brain, like a boiling Pot» 
and this can never fix, or come to a peremptory 
Refolution in any thing. The Third and laft De- 
gree is that of the Notaries^ and Regtjlers^ and 
Clerks % where there is neither Noife nor Aftion : 
It is no Part of their Concern which way Things 
go ; they are purely Pafli ve \ and all they have to 
do, is to make Entries of what pafles in Court, 
and to take Care that the Records be faithfully 
kept, and ready to be produced upon Occafion, 
This gives us no ill Idea of the Memory and its 
Office. 

The A^ion orEmployment of theSoul hKnow- ^^ 
ledge or Under/landing -, and this is of Uni vcrfal Ex- ifs opira* 
tent: For the Mind is a Houfe open to every ^'^'' 
Gueft ; a Subjeft ready to receive any Impreilion. 
As the Philofophers fay the Primitive Matter is 
difpofed to be moulded into any Forms ; or as a 
Looking-Glafs receives and refleds all Faces \ fo 
this Soul is capable of confidering all Things in- 
differently, be they Vifible or Invifible, Univcr- 
fals or Particulars ; Objcfts of Senfe or not, the 
Uttderjlunding is in at All. But (if we may be al- 

l low'd 
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Book I. low'd to argue from the vaft, and almoft infinite 
^-/^VV^ Divcrfity of Opinions, and the ftill growing 
Doubts upon this Matter) it is acquainted with 
itfelf the leaft of any thing. This Knowledge is 
but dim and indireft: It is attained by Refle- 
xion only, and the Knowledge of other Things 
brought home, and apply'd to itfelf: By which it 
feels, that it does underiland, and thence infers a 
Power and Capacity of this kind. This feems to 
be the Method, by which our Minds attain to 
the Knowledge of Themfelves. Almighty God, 
who is the Sovereign Mind, knows Himfelf firft, 
and all Things elfe in Himfelf: But Man, who is 
the laft and lowed of all the Intelleftual World, 
inverts that Order quite, and difcerns other Things 
before he can come to any Knowledge of Himfelf, 
for his Mind is in Contemplation of other Objeds, 
(like the Eye in a Looking-glafs) which cannot 
work upon itfelf without the help of a Medium^ 
and fees nothing at Home, while the Vifion is con- 
tinued in a /Iraight Line, but can do it by Refle- 
ction only. 
II. But the great Difficulty to be enquired into up- 
Th9 Man-QYi this Occafion, concerns the Manner of Opera- 
tion, and by what Method the Soul attains to the 
Knowledge of Things. The mofl: receiv'd Opi- 
nion is that derived from Ariftotle^ importiDg, 
That the Mind underftands and is inflruded fay 
the Senfes: That it is naturally and of itfelf a per- 
fect Blank, a clean white Paper ; and that what- 
ever is written in it afterwards, mufl: be diftaittd 
by the Senfes, and cannot be convey'd diither ar 
ny other way. 
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3ut firft of all, This is far from being Univcr-Ch. 13. 
fally truei for, (as was hinted before, and theO'VNJ 
Point referred hither for a farther Difquifition) 
there have been great Authorities of Philofophers, 
that the firlt Seeds of all Sciences, and Virtues, 
and ncceHliry Knowledge, are originally fown in 
our Minds, and grafted there by Nature; fothat 
Men m;ty, if they picafe, live very comfortably, 
and grow Rich out of their own Stock ; and, 
provided they take but a little care to cultivate 
and cherifh the kindly Beginnings, the Harveft 
vill not fail to be plentiful, and abundantly to 
reward their Pains. 

Again: That Opinion feems highly injurious to 
God and Nature, and taxes them with unreafon- 
able Partiality: For upon the fe Terms the Ra- 
tional Soul is more fparingly dealt with, and left 
in a much worfc Condition, than either the Ve- 
getative, or Scnfitive, or any other Creature what- 
foever: For all Thefc, as hath already been ob- 
ferved, excrcife their Funftions readily, and are 
fufficlenily inftrufted by their own Native En- 
dowments, in all Things neceflary for their Pur- 
pofe. Thus Hearts apprehend lever .il Tilings 
without Experience, and the Difciplinc of Senfc ; 
They make Inferences, fo far a» thi 
q lires, and conclude Univerlab / 
l.irs : From the Sight of one I 
IlLimanc Shipe whcrcfoevcT I 
tify are forewLirncd to 
while invisible i and to foU< 
is agreeable and beneficial 1 
their Young : And would ltd 
or fcandalous Blunder i 
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Book Mr chis Noble, this Divine Faculty, fhould have 

^^'V^no Provifion at all of its own, but fcnt about a 

begging, and depend for mere NecefTaries upon 

fo mean, fo frail Relief, as what the Scnfes are able 

to give ? 

Once more-. How can we perceive that the Un- 
derjianding fhould go to School to the Senfts, and 
be taught by Them, who are not able to teach 
themfelves? What precious Matters arc thefc, 
whofe utmoft Knowledge goes no deeper than 
barely the Accidents andOutGdes of Things? For 
as to the Natures, Forms, and real E0ences of 
them, they know nothing at all of the Matter. 
And if This be the Cafe of Individual Subftancea, 
much lefs arc they capable of penetrating into U- 
aiver/als, and dark and profound Myfteries of Na- 
ture, and all thofe Things which do not affedb the 
Senfe at all. 

Bcfidcs 1 If all Knowledge were dcriv'd from the 
SenfeSt the Confequence of this (one would think) 
fliou'd be. That They, whofe Senfesare thequick- 
eft, ftrongeft, and moft difcerning, wou'd always 
be the Perfons mofl confpicuous for Ingenuity, 
and Learning, and Skill in Reafoning. But ws 
frequently fee it happen juft contrary ; that fuch 
People are the dulleft, mofl flupid, and moft in- 
capable of all others. Nay, fome Perfons have 
thought their Bodily Senfcs rather an Obftruftion 
than any Advantage to their Improvement : And 
upon that Account have wilfully dqiriv'd them- 
felves of them, fo that the Soul mighcj 
expedite and free, and dohcrnnfin-i 
ftradion, when the Avni 
of Scnfible Objefts we 
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Now if this Matter be as I have reprefentedit;Ch. 13. 
you will a(k perhaps. Why thefe Things arc not ^^'VNJ 
always pcrform'd by the Soul, and why not by 
every Man alike? What hinders that all Hiould 
not be equally Wife and Knowing; but efpecialty, 
why it Ihould lie dormant, without being reduc'd 
into i6t i or, if it do ad, how comes it to pafs 
that its Operations are not always equal, that it 
goes about its Duty feebly, and performs its 
Fundions much more lamely and imperfectly at 
one fcafon than at another ? This is the Cafe even 
of the Wifeft and moft Capable Perfons ; and 
fome are fo miferably flupid, that the TntgUeSiual 
Soul fecms never to exert itfclf at all. Where 
it does, the Vegetative Soul is vigorous and adtvc 
in Youth, and very weak in Old Age : It is then 
decay'd, and fpent, and cannot repair the Lofles 
oi Nature, (thofe of teeth efpecially.) Which 
yet it does with the greateft £afe imaginable, in 
Children and young People. The Reafonable Soul, 
quite contrary, is evidently weaker in Infancy and 
Youth, and cannot exert iifelf then, as it docs 
afterwards in riper Years, and old Age : This al- 
fo performs fome fort of Anions in fome forts 
of diftempers, which it hath not power to do in 
time of perfe& Health: and others again there 
are performed in time of Health, which it is uccerly 
incapacitated for, when the body labours under a 
Dillcmpcr. 

Now al! thefe Objcftions are infufEcient : For, 
lio hold the Opinion I am 
i-vcrprecend, that the Fa- 

mn-i J'- ._iJiTj7antiiKx is eontmum'eateJ lo 

■tioKi. They admi: 3 
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Book I. very great Inequality; from whence that Ancient 
and Noble Aphorifm became fo ufual in the 
Mouth of Philofophers, That ihe ailing IntelleSl is 
given to very few\ and this very Inequality they 
make ufe of, as an Argument to prove that Science 
does not proceed from Sen/e j fince it is very ma- 
nifeft, according to what hath been urged already, 
that they who are moft advantageoufly provided 
for in point of fcnfe, are oftentimes lead fo in 
point of Learning and Wifdom. 

As to the Second Part of the Objedtion, That 
thefc Funftions are not always performed alike ; 
The true Reafon of this is certainly, The different 
Condition of thofe Inftruments , which the Soul 
hath abfolute occafion for, and conftantly works 
by ; forThefe neither are, nor can be at all times 
in the fame Order and Difpofition. Sometimes 
they are difturbed fo as to be fit for no Bufinefs 
at all : And when they are not put out of their 
Courfe by any accidental Interruption, yet, even 
in their Natural State, they are not qualify'd for 
all Bufinefs alike ; nay, they aft in perfeft Contra- 
riety, and crofs, and interfere with one another. 
To exprefs this now in as few Words, and as 
clearly as the Thing will bear: 

That Temperament of the Brain^ which you have 
heard fo much of already, is the next and imme- 
diate Inftrument, by which the Soul is afliftcd and 
determined in her Aftings. Now This is exceed- 
ing various and mutable; and at thofe Seafons 
when it ferves well for one Funftion of the Soul, 
it obftru6ts and runs counter to another. In 
Ttmtb it is Hot and Moift \ and this Complication 
is extremely proper for ftrengthening the V^cu- 

tivc 
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tiveFaculcy ; bat it keeps che Rational one Weak Ch. 13. ' 
and Low. On the other hand it is Cold and Dry ty^VNJ 
in Aged People % and This is a convenient Temper 
for the Reafonable Soul» but highly prejudicial, 
and improper for the Vegoative. When this Tem- 
perament of the Brain is foundly heated and re- 
fio'd by a high Fever^ it is then accommodated 
to the Imaginative Faculty, and does Wonderi 
in Invention and Fancy ; but this very Condition 
di(ables the Intelledtual Faculty, and is the moft 
oppofite that can be, to Mature Deliberation^ and 
found Wifdom and Judgment. 

It b no part of my Intention, by all this Dil^ 
courfe, to defraud die Senfes of any part of the 
Cbmmendation, which is their jufl due ; but on- 
ly to prevent their ingrofling All, and afluming 
more than their due. 'Tis confefs'd, that the Mind 
reaps great Advantage, and is very conveniently 
ferved by the Senfes \ efpecially in the beginning 
of its G>ntemplations, the firfl Hints and Occafi* 
ons, the Invention and new Difco varies of Things. 
But ftill we affirm, in vindication of the Mind's 
juft Rights, that it does not depend upon the Sen- 
fes entirely ; that it is capable of Knowledge and 
Underftanding ; can reafon and difcufs Matters, 
infer and conclude, withouC the Senfes : Where- 
as, on the contrary, all Knowledge proceeds from 
the Mind; and the Senfes, when left tothem- 
felves, cannot make the lead Progrefs, nor have 
one fingle Perception without it. 

It is farther obfervable, that the Mind pro- 12. 
ceeds in different Methods, and makes regular 
and gradual Advances in the Confideration of 
Things. Sometimes it proceeds by the Addicion 

1 and 
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Book Land Conjunftion of Idea's : As firft it coin 
KyV\JLiGn fimply and direitly, without atcendqj 
any of his Qualities: Then it adds the 14 
Sirenglh to the former; and fo having froiJ 
EfFe^s had reaJbn to believe that thefc wiB 
well together, and be true of each other, fl 
eludes, that the Lkn is Strong. This is what 
call the jfJfirmiHive way of Arguing. Somci 
it proceeds by the Divifion of Idea's, whii 
what they term the Negative way; Thus i 
derftands the Hare to he fearful; for obfci 
her to run away and hide herfelf, it cone 
from this Timorous Behaviour, that a Hare ii 
Slout. Sometimes again we come to the Ki 
ledge of Things by Similitude, and the he 
Comparifon ■, and of Others by a Collcflio 
fevcral Idea's, Exaggerating and Amplifying! 
as we fee fit. Other Methods there are, w 
need not be inftanced in particularly, bccaufi 
Man, from his own Obfervation, and what 
been already dclivcr'd here, may cafily rerti 
the manner of them to himfelf. *] 
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Of the Paris of the Humane Soul \ 
firjl, of the Underflandirtg, ijuhB, 
its nohlejl FunBiorn Imagmati 
Reafon, IVit, Judgmem, &c. 



THIS AfiW of Man is a dark artd deepi 
an intricate Labyrinth, full of Corn< 
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Creeks, and fccret lurking Places : Such is the Ch. 1 4. 
Difpoficion and State of this exalted Part of the L/y"\J 
Soul 9 diftinguifli'd by the Term of InuUeSual^ 
which confifts of vaftly many Parts, and Faculties* 
and Operations, and different Movements % each 
of which have their proper Names, and each of 
them infinite Doubts and Difficulties peculiar to 
them. 

The Firft Part of its Office is commonly known j, 
by the Name of Apprebenjion or Imaginaiion \ and 
this confifts in barely receiving and apprehending 
Images and fimple Ideas; which b, indeed, in the 
Nature of a Paffion and Impreffion, occafion'd by 
the Prefence of Things that ftrike upon, or are 
reprefented to it. 

The next is that Power by which we feed upon 2. 
thofe Ideas, to which the Imagination hath given 
fuch Entertainment; we handle and turn them a- 
bout, chew the Cud, concod and digeft them ; 
and this is Reafon^ or hiy^. 

The Third Aftion or Office, is what we com- 
monly term Difcourfe or Ratiocination (jKoyi^iAou 
^i«foi#, becaufe hm vif) and the Exercife of this 
Power confifts in colleding or feparating ; joining 
together, or taking afunder the Ideas thus recei- 
ved ; and, according as thofe are found to agree 
or difagree, adding feme frcfh to them, which is 
the Nature of Inferences and Conclufions. 

The Doing all this with Eafe, Nicety, and Rca- 
dinefs, fearching deeper, and feeing farther into 
Matters than the World commonly do, is an Ex- 
cellence known by the Name of Penetration^ or 
Sagacity, (Ingenium \) and the Perfons happy in it, 
are diftinguilh'd by the Titles of Ingenious^ Ihrewd, 

Vol. I. L ihiirp 
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Book L (harp Men, Perfons of good Pares, good Senfe, 
t/VNJand ihc like. 

5* The bringing Things over again, allowing them 

a Second Thought, and applying the Touch-ftone 
to them over and over, that our Difquifition may 
be as curious and elaborate aspofllble, and nothii^ 
may pafs, but what we are well affur'd is true 
Standard *, this is Judgment \ and its Bufmefs is to 
go upon fure Grounds, and come to no Refolu- 
tions, but fuch as one may abide by. 

6. The Effeft, Laftly, of the Underftanding^ thus 

exercifed is, as you perceive. Knowledge^ Specu* 
lative Wifdom, and Refolution. 

7* The Adtion, which follows next, and is a Natu- 
ral Confequence of fuch Knowledge and Reiblu- 
tion, is that of the /F/7/, or Volition ; by which the 
Mind reaches forward, and makes fome Advances, 
towards the Objedl fo known. 

9. Now from hence, I think, it follows, that die 

Effence of all thefe Things is the fame; and the 
Operations of them only arc diflFerent. That is, 
UnderftdHdingy and Imagination, and Reafon, and 
Difcourfe, and Penetration, and Judgment^ and 
Wifdom, and Refolution, arc only fo nuny fc- 
veral Methods^ by which the fame Mind moves 
and exerts itfclf. And accordingly wc find fome 
Pcrlbns better difpofed to one of thcfc Ways, 
than they are to others \ a Man, tor Infiance, 
flull be excellent for Quicknefs and Rfj»£3mefi tf 
Jtl:^ and yet very weak and childiih with rcTpeft 
to hU ykJ^sti^t:. Every Man hiih all ti»elc IW- 
ers iaherrr.r ia his Mir.d ; bu: everv Mio hub 
them not jJike^ nor ss xlike q;*^iljyM for dbe Eac* 
cxcife oi thcna jdL 

Iidi 
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I am well enough content to hear the Chara-Ch. 14* 
ers and lofty Commendations of the Sou! of-^-VSJ 
:an \ and take grcit Delight in the Account o(-^f^' , 
i Com pre hen fi on, and Sprightlinefs, and vadtnoftht 
bilitici. I allow it be called ihc Image of ibe*'"^- 
'•viitg God ; a Drop of tbt Fountain of Immartality 1 ^' 

E0UX of the Divinity ; a Bmm of Heavgaly Light, ^^m^t, 
hat the Great Creator hath furnilTied it with 
Kifon, by which, as by a living Rudder, this 
.■flcl may fteer its Courfe regularly j That it Is 
Inftrumcnt moftexquifitclyH^rmonious -, That 

it we contrafl: a great Refcmblance, and havi 
E Honour of being near of Kin to God •, and 
at therefore he hath fo difpofcd the Seat and Si- 
ition of this Mind, that it ftiould be in a perpe- 
il Difpofition of looking upward, to the Place 

its Birth. In a Word, I agree, that there ii 
'thing in this lower World truly Great, but on- 
Man\ and nothing truly Noble in Man but his 
'ind; that if you come up to the utmoft Height 

this, you have climb'd higher than the very 
cavens themfelves: Thefc Charaftcrs I confent 

very heartily, and they arc fuch as the Schools, 
d Chairs of Fhilofophcn and Divines , hivti 
mmonly abounded in 1 with 3 Defign to reader 
en duly fenfible of the Dignity of their Nature, 
d CO teach tbem not to debafe or undervalue 
emfelves. 

All This, I fay, is admitted} but ftill with this 3. 
■ovifo, that Men wou'd apply themfelves with-"' ^f*^ 

to examine, and come to a more diftinft Know- 
%e of This Soul of ours. For upon a,more in- 
nate Acquaintance, we fhall find, that it is ca- 
ble of being made, and (as the Matter is com- 
L 2 monly 
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Book I. monly orderM) does aftually prove an Inftrutncnt 
^-^'"WJ of much Danger and Mifchief to one's fclf and 
others ; a terrible Difturber of the Publick Peace; 
which, like a common Jugler, with his Legerde- 
main , amufes you with Slight of Hand i and 
waits all Opportunities of putting the Cheat upon 
you. For in Truth, all the Falfehood, and For- 
gery, and Mifchief, that the World labours un- 
der, are owing purely to This, and have no other 
Original. 
4. The Bodies of Men, as infinitely various as we 

J>iff$r§Ht fee them, are yet lefs different from one another 
&luu! ^'^ ^^^^ Souls are : In general. They may pro- 
perly enough bereducM into Three Claffcsj each 
of "which is capable of being fub-divided again, 
and hath feveral Diftinftionsand Degrees compre- 
hended under it. The Loweft of thefe arc poor 
and weak Soulsy not much removed from that of 
Brutes. And this Defed: may be caufed fome- 
times from the Faults and Imperfedions of the 
Natural Conftitution ; too great a Predominance 
of Cold and Moifture in the Temperament of the 
Brain -, as Fiflics, whofe Compofition is of this 
Kind, are reckoned the loweft and moft wanting 
of all other Animals : This Infirmity is born with 
us, and derived from our Parents. Sometimes it 
is chargeable upon accidental Failings afterwards: 
Want of due Care to awaken and exert* the Na- 
tural Powers, and letting them ruft upon our 
Hands, till they degenerate into Senfelefnefs and 
Stupidity: Of thefe we can make no certain Ac- 
count, nor can they be efteem'd a certain Species; 
for in Truth, they are not in a Condition to go- 
vern themfelves as Men, but are Minors and Ig- 
norant! 
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norants all their Days, and ought to be conftant- Ch. 14. 
Jy kept under the Tuition and Care of others, wi- L^y\J 
fer than themfelves. • They fnore and nod with 
their Eyes open ; and, while they feem to live and 
aft, are dead in the very midft of Life ; Moving 
Carcafles, and Men that walk in their Sleep. Such 
arc the Bo^s and Common People, without Senfe, 
without Apprehenfion, without Judgment. The 
L^/^nn^ Clafs are thofe Elevated, and Angularly 
Excellent Souls, that feem rather to be Angels 
and Demi-Gods than Common and Mortal Men ; 
Strong and Vigorous, and every way Accom- 
plilh'd; Thefe are confpicuous and admirable in- 
deed, but fo rare and few withal, that if we could 
bring all of them together that ever the World 
knew, this long and numerous Succellion could 
noc fiirnifh enough to compofe one Common* 
wealth. The MiddleSort is infinite in Partitions and 
Degrees, Men of moderate Endowments, refined 
from the Dregs, but ftill beneath the Cream and 
Flower of Humane Nature. And Thefe take in 
much the greateft Part of Mankind. Of thofe 
DiftinAions, there will come a more proper Time 
to treat more largely hereafter. In the mean 
while, we muft try to give a more particular De- 
fcription of this SouU with regard to its Nature 
and Qualities, which yet are fo intricate and ma- 
nifold, that it is as hard to reprefent them truly, 
as it would be to draw a Pidure like, from a 
Face that is always in Motion. 

♦ Qui vigilans ftcrtir. 

Mortua cui vit<i eft prope jtm Yi?o atque Yidenti. 

L % Firft 



Book I. Firft of all ; We may obferve, that it is perpe- 
l^^VXJ tually in Action. Tlic Soul indeed cannot live idU^ 
jgj^J, . for to be doing fomething is its very Eflence j an4 
ftUm' hence it is, that for fear of lying quite unadtive, 
^fer^ituit employs icfelf in falfe and fantaftical Imaginf- 
'^'^•'' tions, forms a Thouftpd wild Ideas, will ftudy 
to cheat and deceive itfelf, and go direftly cqn« 
trary to its own Knowledge and Perfuafion, r^« 
ther than be out of Bulinefs. Like Fallow and 
negledled Grounds, which muft always be kept 
fown with fome Grain or other, if theSpil bench 
and fruitful ; otherwjfe they will provide them- 
felves a Harveft, and put forth vaft Crops of wild 
and noxious Weeds. Th^s the Min^^ if it be not 
fet on Work, and kept clofe to fome particular 
Subjed, turns Vagabond, wanders and floats a- 
mong a Thoufand Whimfies % there is nothing fo 
Foolifh» or fo Extravagantf but it will pfocfuce 
it. And if it be not fix'd down, it is loft ; for to 
be every where, is in Truth to be no where. A- 
gitation is, indeed, the very Life and fk^uiy pf 
the Soul, but then this Agitation ought tq be di- 
re£ted and prefcribed ; found for it by aAQther 
Hand, but by no means left to its own pjrqyid- 
Ing. Suffer it to go all alone, and on its own 
Head, it fanters about and tires its felf to no 
purpofe ; languilhes and grows feeble. And yet 
the other Extreme is every whit as dangerous; 
for if you hold it too high, and lay too much up- 
on it ; this is keeping the Bow always bent. Coor 
ftant intenfe Thought, is what cannot be bom ; 
it ftrains and puts the Mind upon the Stre^ch^i till 
»( laft it f:rack9 and breaks it. 

ThU 
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This yigent is alfo Univtrfal, and in at every Ch. 14. 
Thing. No Subiedt whatfoever, no Topick is ^-"^y^ 
out of its Compafs; let the Farce be what it will, ^^ ^^-^ 
the Soul will have a Fart in Ir, though it be ne-vtrjalA- 
ver fo low or fo extravagant. The vaineft andi"'- 
moft trifling Matter will fcrvc its Tivrn to work, 
upon, as well as that of the grcatcft Confcqucnce 
and Weight i Things which it knows not, nor 
haih any Comprehejifion of, as well as thofe, with 
which it is never fo well acquainted. For even 
the being made fenfiblc, that it is out of a Man's 
Power to enter deep, and fcirch Things to the 
Bottom, and that in many (in moft Cafes indeed) 
all the Knowledge we can have is merely fuperfi- 
cial, and goes no farther than jufl the Shell, and 
Outfide of ThingSi The very Coming co this 
Senfc, I fay, is a very brave and bold Stroke, and 
argues a Mafterly Judgment. Learning, nay, 
Truth itfcif, may be found in a Man that wants 
Ju^gmefil, and iiuny may have a good Judgment 
too, who arc unfkill'd in Learning and Books, 
and under fomc Midikcs, as to parricuhr Opini- 
ons. But for a Man to fee, and to acknowledge 
his own Igponncc and Ferfonal Defeats ; to pre- 
tend CO no more than he really hath, and is ; this 
fiagle Quality argues fo much Judgment, that 
there are few better Teftimonies to be given 
of it. 

A Third Character very confiderible in this „ 
Agent, is the Nimblenefi of its Mothm; where- Rtady and 
by it traverfes the whole World , and runs from ^••"'''••'iii 
the one End of it to the other, in a Moment of """"' 
Time; never ftanding ftill, never at reft ; but 
fluttering about, and peeping and meddling every 
, 1-. 4 where. 
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Book L where. *Man is endtfd with a bufi^ aSiveMmd\ 
that never keeps at borne ; but expands and dilates 
%tfelf\ wanders everj where ^ cannot bear any Reft^ 
and is never fo agreeably entertained as with Novel- 
ties^ audfrejh ObjeSls. Nor is it Jlrange ; For this 
Mind of ours is defcended from that Celejiial Spirit a- 
bove ; and Motion^ we knoWy is fo natural tbcre^ 
that the Heavenly Beings^ are never out of it. This 
mighty Quicknefs and Agility muft be confefs'd in 
one refpedt prodigious, and one of the moft mi- 
raculous Qualifications belonging to the Soul. 
But on the other hand, it is very dangerous too ; 
for Spirits fo exceeding fubtle and refin'd, arc lia- 
ble to great Inconveniencies ; and an Excellence 
of this kind \% obferved to be a mighty Difpofi* 
tion to Folly, and borders hard upon Madnefs^ as 
you will hear by and by. 

Upon the Confideration of thefe Three Qualities 
it is that the Arguments for the Immortality of the 
Soul are ufually grounded. Since Matter (whkrh is 
corruptible by Nature) hath none of thefe ; and 
what is not Material, no Reafon in Philofoj^y 
can evince to be Mortal. Now an Agent in per- 
petual Motion is very diftant from Matter, towhkh 
Reft fcems natural, fince it neither does, nor ever 
can move itfclf. An unlimited and univerfal A- 
gent differs extremely from Matter, which is 
cramp'd and confined in all its Operations, and 
proper only for One, or a Few ; but always the 

* Mobilis & inquieta mens homini data eft; naoqaam fe 
tenet; Spargiiur vaga, quietis impaticns, novitatc reram 1«- 
f ((firna ; Non mirum ex illo ccelefli fpiritu defcendit. Ccele* 
Ilium aqtcm natura Temper in motu clt 

iamo 
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fame Matter can fenre only fome and the fame Ch. 14. 
determinate Ufes : And That again which is fud- C/VNi 
den and inftantaneous, which is bounded by no 
Time, no Place, but carries its Thoughts to the 
moft diftant Otjeds with equal Swiftnels as to 
thofe that are neareft : This fure is moft contrary 
to Matter^ whofe Motions are local and gradual, 
bound up by neceflary Laws, and proportion'd 
by the refpedive Diftsuices of the feveral Objedt» 
Confequently This Afi«/ is fomething above Mat^ 
ter and Mbrtaliijj a Spark of Divine Fir&y and the 
ezprefs Image of that Aftive and Omniprefenc 
Spirit, which we call GOD. 

Now the Trade and conftant Employment of '• 
this Soul, is to be perpetually upon the Seek, ^^^(^^m 
retting, and doubling, and hot in the Purfuit or^ ' 
Knowledge, as of its proper Food. This Appe^ 
tite and Hunger for the ^rutb^ makes Men^ter* 
nally prying, and curious, and inquifitive 1 which 
made the Greek Poets call Men «A9«riKf a fort of 
Creature, whofe Thoughts and Inventions are al* 
ways at work. Nor is there any End of our En- 
quiries; for they are circumfcribM within no 
Bounds, nor regulated by any Forms and Mea- 
fures. Doubts and Difficulties are the Suftenance 
we live upon ; and the Principle within us is a 
perpetual Motion. The whole World is our School, 
and our Theme, and, which is particular to the 
Grfe now before us. We labour for Labour* 5 fake \ 
The Chafe and Purfuit is not fo much our Toil, 
or our Diverfion, as it is our Game and our Prey : 
For the fucceeding, or not fucceeding in our 
Difquifition, is a Thing of another and a very dif- 
ferent Confideration. 

But 
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Book I. Bat ftill, in the midft of all this bufy Curiofityt 
(•V^it is rafli, cumukuous, and diforderly, obferves 
9- no certain Rules and Meafures, but is eternally 
jMT tf roving, and variable, and inconfiftent with itfelf : 
vmtiwf >Tis a perfcd Nofe of Wax, that bends every 
way, ftretches itfelf to any length, is accommo- 
dated to all Forms, more fubtle and yielding than 
Water or Air. ♦ Thus juftifying the Chara&er 
given of it, that as a Spirit is more refin'd and 
fubtle, fo it is likewife more flexible and yield- 
ing than any the thinneft Matter whatfoever. Of 
this TberawBCB^s Shoe was the true Emblem, which 
fitted Feet of all Sizes. All it is at a lofs for is, 
only for fome Contrivance how to turn and 
change with fome Appearance of Probability ; for 
when This is once found, it moves every way, 
takes all Sides, crofTes and contradicts itfelf, and 
argues for Truth or Falfhood indifferently. 
jQ^ Thus Reafon fports wantonly, and invents or 
entertains Arguments for the wideft and moft di- 
ftant Contrarieties. Nothing fo extravagant, no- 
thing fo abfurd, but hath found its Aflertors and 
Abettors : And this not only in the fanciful Con- 
ceits of private Perfons, but in the more general 
Senfe and Agreement of large Societies and Com- 
fnunities. Thus Hijiory tells us, that what is de- 
tefted as Impious, Unjuft, and Unnatural in one 
Countrey, has been received with Veneration, 
and praftisM as highly Decent, and a Duty, nay, 
even efteem'd an A£fc of Religion in another. And 
there are not many Laws, or Cuftoms, or Opi- 

"* Flexibili omoi humore obfequentiori & ut Spiritif» qoi 
oroni Materia faciliori ut tenuior. 

nions. 
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nions^ which we can fay, have nniverfally ob-ChLi4« 
uin'd, or have been every where rgedted. The t^VNJ 
Marriages of near Relations Some condemn as In- 
ceftuous ; but Odiers have not only allow'd, buc 
recommended, nay, in fome Cafes, even enjoined 
them. The Murdering of Infants^ and of Parents^ 
when old and decrepid^ and the baving Wives in eom* 
mon^ are now, and in our Parts of the World, 
lookM upon as barbarous and execrable ; but the 
Worlhippers of Molocb^ we know, thought their 
Children the moft acceptable Sacrifice i and if 
Herodohis^ and fome other Hiftorians, fay true* 
die Scythians thought the other not only innocent, 
but a Mark of Tendemefs and RefpeA y and ne* 
▼er pretended to any Propriety in aMarriage^Bed. 
When Dionjfius offered Flato a rich Embroidered 
Robe, he refus'd it, with this Reafon for his De* 
nial, That it was not fit for a Man to be fo efFe* 
ninately clothed 1 and yet Arifiippus^ another 
Philofopher, accepted it; and he had his Reafon 
for That too, which was. That no External Ha- 
bit couM corrupt the Mind ; and that the Soul 
might ftill be Mafculine and Chafte, though the 
Body were attir*d in Clothes never fo Soft and 
Effeminate. The Diakgne between this laft Phi* 
lofopher and Diogenes^ each vindicating his own 
Manner of Living, and reflefting upon the other's 
that differed from him, is thus reprcfentcd by Ho- 
race ^9 

Piog. If Ariftippus patiently cou^d dine 

On Herbs^ be woiCd the Courts ofKtPigs daline. 

* Si pranderet olus paticnter, Regibus uti . 
Nollet AriAippus. Si fciret Regibus uti, 
paftidiret olus, qui mc nout 

Arid. 
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• In each Man^s Breaft that JVeatbercock^ the Mind^ 

Moves with the Racky andjhifts with every JVind. 

And a Thoufand other external Caufcs may con- 
tribute to it. But if we come nearer home, and 
look within, much may be laid upon the feveral 
forts of Motion, which the Mind is put into, 
both by its own natural and conftant Agitation, 
and by the different Impreflions, which the Paf- 
lions make upon it. Much alfo may be argued 
from the different Manner of the Objefts being 
rcprefented to it, according to the different Pro- 
fpefts taken of them : For in this refpeft it hap- 
pens to the E-je of the Mind^ as it does to that of 
the Bod^y that no two Perfons fee the fame Thing 
cxaftly, and in all refpefts alike. Their Situation, 
their Organs, and infinite other little unobferv'd 
Accidents there are, that make fome, tho* per- 
haps not fo great a Diverfity as to be difcern'd in 
the Aft of Vifion. Bcfides, every thing we know 
hath different Gloffes and Faces, and is capable 
of being confider'd under different Refpedts i 
which was EpiSletufs Meaning, when he laid. 
That every Thing hath two (he might very truly 
have faid a great many) Handles. ^^ But after all^ 
^^ nothing adds more to this Ambiguity, and Vi^ 
^^ riety of Opinions, than xh^t Spirit of ContrmMk 
** 5lion and Difpute^ and a vain Affi 
** JVit^ generally predominant in the Wi 
^^ which lets nothing pafs quietly in 
^^ tion; and accounts it a RefledHon upcnt 
^^ Pares,, not to have fomewhat to fay by 

* Tales funt homtnom mentes» qudi ptter ipib 
Jupiter audiferi luftravic lampade lerrat. 
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•* Repartee and Objeftion, though never fo con- Ch. 14, 
** trary to Truth, and fomettmes even to theVY^ 
** Perfon's own Judgment too. And hence it is 
** frequent for fuch People to take contrary 
**^ Sides; fortheir Bufinefs is not fo much to ad- 
" vance an Opinion, or to urge what is really Ar- 
** gument and good Senfe, as co fhew their Ta- 
*' lent in oppofmg wliat any Body clfe ihall fay. 

From hence it comes to pafs, that the Mind ob- 12. 
ftruds itfelf in its Bufinefs, like Silk-worms that 
are entangled in Webs of their own fpinning : 
For while it reaches forward, and experts to at- 
tain fome diftant Truth, and b ted on in this 
Hope by I know not what imaginary Probabili- 
ties ; in the midft of his Courfe, up ftart fome 
frefh Difficulties, and thcfe multiply and crofs the 
way upon the Man, and fo by putting him upon 
a new Scent, carry him off from his firft Defign, 
till he is quite intoxicated, and bewildred in the 
Maze of his own Thoughts. 

TheEnduf all this anxious Purfuit istwo-fold; j,. 
That which is more general, and more natural in- Trtuh, ;» 
deed, is Truth: For of all the Defires that we feel J^*^- *r' 
our felves moved with, there u not any of them «ijf. 
more ctofely interwoven with our Nature, than 
the Dcflre of Trs/i.- It is with great Eagcrnefs 
and Diligence that we try all the Means capa- 
ble of leading in co the Knowledge of it -, but 
alasl our ucmofl Attempts are Aiort and InfufB' 
cient; forAbfolute Certainty is not a Prize allot- 
ted to us I nor docs it condefcend to be taken, ^ 
and poflefled by any the moft ofiUuput I 
Soul. Trulb ladgti in t ~ 
its Retreat and prop 
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Book I. (bnd not any thing ia its utmoft Perfcdion } IFif 

know in part^ and here we fee through a Glaji dark* 
Ijj fays the Fountain of all Truth. Wc turn 
and tumble Objefts about, and grope like Men 
in the Dark for probable Reafons ; but thefe are 
to be found every where ; and Faljhood as well as 
Truth hath fomewhat to be alledg'd in its Behalf. 
We are born indeed to fearch and fcek for Truths 
but the Enjoyment of it feems to be a BlefHng re- 
fcrv'd for fome greater and more exalted Powers 
than any that Mortals are endued with. ^^ That is 
" the Happinefs of Beings above us at prefent, 
^^ and is referved for Mankind in a future State, till 
** he be purify'd from the Drofs of Matter, and 
** Flelh, and Infirmity ; and the Clouds that now 
*' hang before us, and dim our Sight, be fcatter- 
*' ed by clear and everlafting Day." At prefenc 
the Difference between one Man and another, is 
not who reaches the Goal, and gains the Prize, 
and who not ; but who is diftanced, and who not; 
who runs bcft, and makes the neareft Approaches 
to that which none of us All can come up to. If 
at any time it happens that a Man in the ftudy 
of Nature fixes upon Truth, This is more by a 
lucky Hit than otherwife ; and his good Fortune 
is to be extoll'd as much as his Induflry ; and 
when he hath it, 'tis odds if he can keep it; for 
many times a Man fuffers it to be wrefted out of 
his Hands again by Sophifms, and Delufions, and 
contrary Appearances, for want of being Mafter 
of his Point, and able to diftinguifli Truth from 
Falfhood, and Reality from the Counterfeit. Er- 
rors are entertained by the fame way that Truth 
is ; the PaiTage by which both enter our Soub, w 

i 
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one and the fame; the Methods made ufe of forCh. 14. 
dHcovenng it, are Rdafon and Experience: AndO^VNd 
both Thcfe arc extremHy weak and defeftive, 
floating and uncertain, hard to fix, and change. 
able upon every flight Occafion, when we chink 
they arc fixed. The great Argument of Truth is 
that of Univerfal ConfenL But what will all this 
amount to, when a Man hath confider'd, what a 
vafl: Majority of Fools there are, and how vtry 
few wife Men in the World? And again, To any 
one that obferves how Opinions fpread, and be- 
come general : Men take them from one another, 
as they do Difeafes, by bifetfion: AndApplaufe is 
that Breath that corrupts the Air, and bears about 
the Venom : This Applaufe again is given com- 
monly blindly and inconfiderately, by them who 
never examine into the true Merits of the Caufe ; 
and by them too, who if they do pretend to ex- 
amine, are not capable of judging in the Cafe. 
And thus, when fome few have begun the Dance, 
the reft have nothing to do but to fall in with 
the Tune, and follow them that lead it up of 
Courfe. 

The other End aim'd at by the Mind, is /«- i^; 
vention\ which if it have Icfs of Nature, yet \vxt\i Invemion. 
more of Ambition and bold Pretenfion in it : 
This is afpired to, as its higheft: Point of Ho- 
nour, that which makes moft Shew to the World, 
and contributes mofl: to its Reputation; That 
which it looks big with, and thinks the livelieft: 
Image of the Divine Nature: It is this particu- 
lar Accomplifhment , to which all thofe noble 
Works have owed their Original,, which have 
filled the World with Tranfport and Wonder. 

Vol. I. M And 
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Book I. And thofe that have been of Publick Ufc amoi^ 
(•YV)them, have even Deify'd their Authors^ andlm- 
mortaliz'd their Names. What Renown have 
fome gainM, that were mere Curiofities, only 
for being eminent in their Kind, though no Be- 
nefit at all accrued to Mankind by their means? 
Such as Zeuxis*s Vine, Apellcs^s f'cnus, Me7nnotf%\ 
Scatue, the ColoJJe at Rhodes^ Arcbpas*% Wooden i 
Pigeon, the Sphere of Sapores King of Perfta^ and 
infinite others. Now the Excellence of Art and 
Invention feems to confift not only in a good Imi- 
tation of Nature, but in outdoing it. This of- 
ten happens in particular Inftances -, for no Man 
nor Bead feems ever to have been fo exquifitely 
formed in all its Parts, nor the Proportions of 
any one and the fame Body, to have met toge- 
ther of Nature's Compofition, fo exadt as thcfcj 
Artifts have delineated and reprefented them inj 
Their Pieces. There are likewife feveral Imprwi'X 
iTi^/f/i and Exaltations oi Nature j in producing aodj 
compounding thofe Things by Art^ which Natures 
alone never produces. This is plain from tbe| 
Mixtures of Simples and Ingredients, which iS- 
the proper Bufinefs for Art to exercife itfelf in }, 
the Extraftion of Spirits and Oils, and DiftilU-p 
tion of Waters, and compounding of Medicinciy 
more refined, more powerful and efficacious, tbai^ 
any Nature furnifhes us with. And yet after aB," 
Thcfe Things are not fo wonderful, nor do thef^ 
commend Humane Wifdom and Induftry (b higlh 
ly, as the Generality of the World are apt to inuh 
gine: For, if we will pafs that Judgment in d« 
Matter, which is agreeable to Truth and Duty* 
and pay a juft Deference and Acknowledgemeflr 
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to the Firft Author, Thefeare but Imitations^ aftdCh. 144 
iiot properly Inventions ^ They arelmprovernents, r^/^VNJ 
but they only promote and perfedl what God 
hath firft revealed. And what we commonly va- 
lue and extol as our own Original Contrivance, is 
nothing more than obferving the Works of Na- 
ture, arguing and concluding from what we find 
there, and then reducing thofe Obfervations into 
Praftice. Thus Painting and Opticks were firft 
rude and imperfedt Hints, taken from Shades ; 
and the Perfedion they are now in, confifts only 
in a due, and proper, and beautiful Mixture of 
Colours, which makes thofe Sh^^ks. The Art of 
Dialling comes from the Shadows caft by Trees 5 
and what they do in our Fields, we do upon 
our Plans ; They are Nature's Meafure of the 
Sun's Motion, and the Gnomon is Ours. Sculpture^ 
and Engraving of Seals, and Characters, and Cy- 
phers, feems to be derived from the particular 
Marks, and Figures, and Emboffings fdund in 
Precious Stones. And if This be allowed; the 
Refult of all our Boafts is very poor -, for it all ter- 
minates here, That Man (in Truth, and ftriftly 
fpeaking) hath invented nothing, but God and 
Nature give the Hints and firft Draughts of all, 
and We improve, and, by degrees, refine upon 
them. 

If all that went before be true, we eafily per- |-^ 
ceive to what Rafhnefs and Error the Mind ofrhi dmm-^ 
Man is fubjcft, and how great the Dangers are ^*" '^ ^* 
which It expoles every one of us co) but thofe 
Men above all the reft, in whom it is more 
fprightly and vigorous than ordinary : For, fince 
the Nature of it is perpetual Agitation, fince its 

M 2 Motions 
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Book I. Motions are fo free and unconftrain'd, and fince 
all kind of Obje6ts fall within its Contemplation; 
fince it refufes to be bound up, or dire£fced by 
any certain Forms and Meafures ; and upon all 
Occafions is fo bold in the Ufc of its Native Li- 
berty, without fubmitting to be captivated and 
controuled by any thing: The common and na- 
tural Eflfeft of this is, to fhake and diflettle Opi- 
nions generally received, and already e(labliOi*d, 
and to complain of all thofe Rules by which Men 
endeavour to regulate and reftrain it, and chec^ 
thofe Extravagancies which fome Men call Free^ 
Thinking , as an unjuft Tyranny and Ufurpation 
upon Nature, and a Yoke which every Man hath 
a Right to break. Hence it pretends a Privi- 
lege of taking nothing for granted, but aifumes a 
Power of examining every thing ; and pronounces 
the greateft part of thofe Notions which are en- 
tertained and approved by the Generality of the 
World, to be no better than Vulgar Errors j ridi- 
culous and abfurd PrepoflTeflions. It finds fome 
Appearance of Reafon on every fide \ and becaufe 
nothing above a bare Probability is to be found, 
it believes nothing certain. Some Notions may 
have more, and fome lefs; but all have fome Al- 
legations in their Favour: And by indulging thefe 
forts of Ambiguities, it is to be fear'd, that at laft 
Men are loft in a Labyrinth, give all up, and fit 
down in Doubt and Scepticifm. That thus it often 
hath happened is too manifeft ; and as evident^ that 
this is commonly the Difeafe of warm and witty 
Men, who truft to their own Sufficiency, and have 
P4r/ II. briflcer Parts than their Neighbours j (fuch as, 
according to our former Scheme, may deferve t 

Place 
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Place coward the upper Part of the middle Clafs Ch. i4« 
of Souls. For fuch as.thefe, we commonly find C/VVJ 
by Experience, are more loofe in their Principles^ 
more particular in their Opinions, more extrava- 
gant and diforderly in their Manners, than any o« 
ther fort of Men whatfoeven There are but very 
few of this Conftitution, fit to be left to their 
own Conduft; or who know how to manage 
their Abilities to their own Safety and Advan- 
tage, and how to let their Judgments run beyond 
the common eftablilh'd Opinions, without plung- 
ing out of their Depth, and paying dear for their 
Raflinels. A great and fprightly Wit, well tem- 
pered with Solidity and Difcretion , is now fo 
hard to be found, that it is almoft a Miracle a- 
mong Men. For this is an Edged-Tool, and apt 
to do great Mifchicf, if it be not in a very Wife 
Man's Hand : *Tis like a nimble Sailor without 
Balaft, whofe Swiftnefs does but haften its Ruin, 
and drive it fo much the fooner upon Rocks and 
Shelves. And if Hiftory be enquir'd into, all the 
Difordcrs in the State, Herefies in the Church, 
Revolts in Armies, Parties and Faftions of every 
kind, will be generally found to have taken their 
Rife from fuch Authors as Thefe. • Great Errors 
(fays one) have never fprung from any but great 
lyits ; Nothing is more prejudicial ^ore detejlable 
to true IVifdom^ than too much Smartnefs of Parts. 
No doubt. That Man hath a better Time on'c, 
lives longer, enjoys more Eafe and Happinefs, and 
is better qualifyM for Government, (fays Tbucy- 
dides) who is but moderately, or not fo much as 

* Magni errores non nifi ex magnis ingCDiis ; nihil Sapien- 
ti« odiofius acumine nimio. 

M 3 mode- 
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Sook I. modenitely, provided in Point of Natural Parts, 
V^YV than He, who hath a very Noble and Tranfccn- 
dent Elevation of Soul : For This Temper com- 
monly is good for nothing, but to create TrouWe 
and Torment, and never let one's felf, or others, 
live in quiet. It is obfervable, that the dcareft 
Friends, when they fall out, make tb? bittercft 
and moft irreconcileable Enemies: And that the 
founded Health, and moft vigorous Conftitu- 
tions, are fubjeft to the acuteft and moft mortal 
Difcafes ; and our Minds do fo far fympathize 
with our Bodies, that Thofc of them, whofe O- 
perations are more quick and fubtle than ordina- 
ry, are of all others moft exquifite in their Follies, 
and have the ftrongeft Propenfion to Madnefsand 
Extravagance. Wifdom and Folly may be faid 
to dwell pretty near one another ; there is but a 
ihort Turn between them ; the Behaviour of di- 
ftrafted People plainly fliews it. Philofophy tells 
us the fame Predominance of Humours difpofes to 
both ; for each abounds in Melancholy. And fure 
there is no Folly comparable to That which we 
find is the EfFeft of nice and fubtle Wifdom. 
This moved Arijlotle to affirm. That Nature ne* 
ver made a great Soul without an Allay of Felly \ and 
Plato upon the fame Account declared, That // 
was a iJain Attempt for a Man of good Judgment 
and found Senfe to knock at the Door of Poetry ; 
That was not a Place for fuch as him to be ad- 
mittcd into; The Solidity of his Judgment wou'd 
hinder the Soaring of his Fancy. And upon this 
Confideration it is, that the moft fkilful and cele- 
brated Pqets have not always thought it necefla- 
ry to f^b^nit toRules^ but approve of extravagant 
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Fligliis, and the giving one's feif a Loole now and Ch. 1 4. 
then. Thus we may underfland thofe known '-'"VNJ 
Saying! , * It is f-kafant la fiy out. 'Tu decent Creech. 
fomttimcs to bf vain. Habile I be Mind ee/iliiiues /V-J?.".'''^'*" 
/elf, its Performances are mfan : Great atid NobU\jb.iV. 
Tbcugbts require a vehement jigilatien 19 give ibem 
Births i 

Upon this account, They were certainly in the jC. I 
right, who have fet ftrong Barriers and BounJa- Tlirft'et^i 
Ties about the Soul. The NeccfTicy of curbing and^J^J"* \ 
fettering it with all manner of Reftraints, wich thci/. 
Articles and Precepts of Religion, with ilic Au- 
thority of Laws :md Cuftoms, the Rules and Sci- 
ences of Learning, the Promifes of Reward and 
ThreaCning9 both in This and a Future State ; Tliis 
Neccffiiy, I fay, hath been well confidet'd both 
by God and Mam and gre;it indeed it is -, fornot- 
wichftanding all thcfc Checks, the Soul hath its 
Frolicks and Flyings-out ftillj and in thefe Hu- 
mours, it leaps over, and burfts thro' all 1 fo ex- 
ceeding fierce and intradable, fo head-ftrongand 
fcli-conccited is it naturally ; And iherciorc jlrt 
muft manage and male; it tame, for Force is to 
no purpofe at all. f The Mind of Man (fays Sene- 
ca) is naturall-j ftiff and rebellious, continually bend' 
ing the wrong way, and bearing bard upon the Bit, 
and is eafier led than driven ; as bigb-rneltUd Horjes 
are better ridden with a Snaffle tban vjitb a Curb. It 

* Infanire jucundum efl- Dulce eft dcdpercin ioco. N< a 
poteft grande Cc fublime quicquam nill inota mens, &i quam- 
diu apud fc cii 

f Nituri contumat eft Animus h»minus, in coniratium 
itquc arduum niteiis; fcqui'urque fa. i'lus quam duc^'.ur, ut 
geoeroli 6c nobilci cqui mcliiis Uciii iVxno rc^unujr. 
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Book I. is a much £ifer Courf^ to keep it under the Cufto- 
i^^WJ dy of a Guinfian, to f. : ch and gently lay this 
indilcrccc Minor afleep, r" -r. to lee him have his 
Head, and ramhle abroad ir hii own Pleafure, and 
go his own Pace. For, af :he Mind be not very 
regular and pmient, as well ^ very lively and 
ftroag» the Conjan<5ion of which Qualities make 
chit happy Difpoiidon of Souls, of the firft and 
higheft Order]; or if ic be not weak, and tender, 
and fomewhar doll of Apprehenfion, (which were 
fiiJ to be the Chara^^rs of the laft and loweft 
Set] there b great Hazard of its lofing and ru- 
ining itfelf, by the Freedom it takes of examin- 
ing and judgii^ Things , and fubmitting to no 
Prefcnption or Authority. And therefore very 
expedknr it is, that it (hould be put under fome 
Confinement ; and if it go abroad, that it be du- 
ly and conveniently equipped : For there is great- 
er need of a Clog than of Wings ; and of a 
ftre-ght Rein, than of a Spur : The Advice of 
Pc^'^us to his Son ; 

* SiK^f^jrr tbetFbip^ andjlronglj ufe the Rein i 
'Tcts cftbHr own accord "u^ill run too f aft j 
*T7s t^irj io mcderate tbeir flying Hafte. 

That Advice is neceffary here too; otherwifcThis, 
like another Pbaeton^ and his Steeds ungovern'd, 
would let the World on Fire. The Prevention of 
that Inconvenience, is what hath been chiefly 
aim'd at by all thofe Great Men, who have ci- 
ther modeird Mankind into particular Societies at 
firft, or devifcd Laws for them ever fince. And 

* Farce puer Stimulis, 6c fortiiis utere Loris. — » Owd. 
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this fort of Men are chc very Perfons, with whom Ch. 1 4. 
both the Founders and the Governours of States .•V^ 
have been moil of all perplex*d. For the Com- 
mon People, and thofe of meaner Capacities, 
are generally more peaceably difpofcd, than thofe 
whom li^it and Paris make thoughtful and bufy, 
and confcquencly faftious and troublefome. The 
general Genius of a People is very remarkable 
to this Purpofc -, for in the fingle City of Florence, 
who arc a Sharp-witted People, there have been 
more Seditions, and Civil Confufions, within the 
Compafs of Ten Years, than have been knowa 
among all the honeft dull Siiiffes and Grifimi for a- 
bovc Five hundred Years together. And juft fo 
it is with particular Perfons in the fame Commu- 
nity ; They that have but a bare Competency of 
Underftanding, are generally the honeflcft Men, 
the beft Subjeds; more Bexible and tradable, 
more contented to fubmir to the Laws, to be 
commanded by their Superiors, to hearken to 
Keafon, and be govern'd by it, than thefc brifk 
and difcerDing Sparks, whofe Parts and Penetra- 
tion are above being concroul'd by Power or Per- 
fuafion, and put them upon new Hazards and 
Frojeds, and will not let them content themfelvei 
with their own Bufmels, and fleep in a whole Skin. 
So very wide a Difference there is between Wit 
and Wifdom. 

The JWiW hath Ukewife itsZ>//ci^i, Decays, and 17. 
Difeafes, as well as the Body^ and indeed the Num- '^^'^J'''' 
ber of thefc is greater, the Confcqucncc of them^,w. 
more dangerous, and the Cure of them more dif- 
ficult and impradicable, than that of Bodily Di- 
ftempers. For the better underftanding of thefe. 
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Book I. it is neccffary to diftinguifli them into their feveral 
O'^V^ Sorts. Now fome of thefe are purely Accidental, 
and fall upon it from outward Caufes. Among 
which we may take notice of three more efpecially. 
J^«*»- The Firft is , The State and Difpofttion of the 
Body, For Difcafes which make any Alteration in 
the Temperament of the Body, do manifeftly car- 
ry their Influence farther, and produce a mighty 
Alteration in the Mind, and impair the Judg- 
Trom tbi iiient at the fame time. Sometimes the Subftance 
^^y- of the Brain is not of a goodCompofition, and fo 
the Organs of the Soul are not in a Condition to 
do their Duty. And this again happens either 
from a Fault in the firft Formation, as in Them 
who have an ill-ftiap'd Head, too little, or too 
round ; or elfe from fome accidental Hurts after- 
wards, as many have fufferM extremely in their 
Reafon and Memory, by Falls, and Blows, and 
Wounds upon their Head. 
Trejudl' For the Second Caufe of thefe Defefts, we may 
€Mte Oft' afljgn that Univerfal Infe5lton of common and popu- 
^'^''^' lar Opinions entertained in tbefVorld\ With which 
the Mind is tinftur*d early, and thefe take Pofltf- 
fion, and ufually keep it obftinately. Or, which 
is yet worfe, fometimes wild and fantaftical Delu- 
fions have been drunk in, and with thefe the Mind 
is fo ftrongly feafon'd, fo grody cheated, that 
They are not only not difmifs'd, but made the 
Rule of our Judgments , and the Meafure of 
Truth in other Cafes. All is brought to this Stan- 
dard ; and receivM or rejefted as it agrees or difa- 
grees with it. Here the Man fixes his Foot, and 
will not be got one Step backward or forward. 
The Jnftances of this kind among the Vulgar arc 
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infinite ; moft of whom are guided by fome fen- Ch. 14. 
taftical Notion, fome erroneous Coneeic , that Ky^Y^^ 
hath grown up, and is like to live and die with 
them. And, indeed, when thefe Fancies or O- 
pinions are common, they are like a ftrong Tor- 
rent -, Every Body hath not Force and Vigour of 
Mind enough to ftcm it, and keep himfelf from 
being carried down the Stream with his Neigh- 
bours. 

The Third, and That which fticks much the „ -. 
clofeft to it of all the reft, is the Sicknefs and Cor- 
ruption of the IVilly and the Inordinacy and Strength 
of the Pajftons. And in this Cafe, the Soul is a 
World turn'd upfide-down. The /^// is made by 
Nature to follow the Direftions of the Under- 
Jianding; This is its Guide to inftruft; its Can- 
dle to give it Light ; but when once the Strength 
of Pafllon hath corrupted, and, as it were, laid 
violent Hands upon the fFill, then the fFillj m 
like manner, corrupts, and commits a Violence 
upon the Underjlanding. And from this diforder- 
ly Procedure it is, that the greateft Part of our 
faife Judgments grow. Envy and Malice, and 
Love, and Hatred, and Fear, make us fee Things 
with other Eyes j and take them for what they re- 
ally are not ; and draw fuch Conclufions and In- 
ferences from them, as they minifter no juft 
Ground for. From whence it is, that we fo of- 
ten are admonifli'd, and do admonifh others, to 
judge without Paffton. This puts us upon all thofc 
bafe and black Interpretations, by which we la- 
bour to eclipfe the virtuous Behaviour, and gc- 
lierous Aftions of other Men; Hence we ftudy 
f,x\^ iliyent Caufcs and Intention^ for them, and, 
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Book I. of our own Malice, aflign vain and wicked Mo- 
Vi^VN^ tives and Qccafions for what they do. This is a 
moft abominable Vice, and an evident Proof of 
great Malignity in our Nature, and of a difeafed 
Mind; There is no great matter of Wit or Judg- 
ment (hewn in fuch Proceedings, but they betray 
a World of Bafenefs and Ill-Nature. For whence 
can all this MifconftruiStion fpring, but either 
from that Envy, which our Neighbour's Honour 
and Reputation provokes in us ; or from a mea- 
furing of others by our felves, and fo taking that 
for granted in Them, which we are confcious of 
in Our felves ; or from a Weaknefs and Diftem- 
per in the Mind, which, like fome Sicknefles in 
the Body, alters and vitiates the Palate, con- 
founds and blinds the Sight, that we neither fee 
nor tafte Things as they are; and that Virtue, in 
its Native Purity and Luftre, is too ftrong for us 
to bear or conceive ? From the fame Caufe it is, 
that we are fo officioufly fpightful, in publilhing 
other Mens Vices and Failings; that we aggravate 
thefe beyond what they deferve, but take good 
Care to extenuate their Virtues as much ; hence 
from fingle Adions, and particular Circumftances, 
we draw general Inferences, and fix (landing Cha- 
racters upon Men ; Hence comes our Partiality 
in judging, and our Regards, not to the Things 
but the Perfon. If he be a Friend , or of Our 
Opinion, or in Our Intereft ; then all he does is 
juftified or applauded, and every Thing becomes 
him ; and his very Vices are Virtues : But if he be 
an Enemy, if he have difoblig^d us Perfonally, ot 
be engaged in a contrary Faftion ; he is Uu^ 
nought, and nothing is as it fliould be. Tbm 
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are content to wrong and difgrace our Judgment, Ch. 14. 
provided we nuy but gratify our Paflions. But (XVNJ 
alas! we are not come to the End, nor to the 
worft Part of it yet 1 For moft of the Impieties 
and Herefies, the Errors in Point of Belief, and 
Controverfies of all forts in Religion, if we exa- 
mine them ftridUy, and trace them up to their firft 
Head, will appear to be fo many noifom Streams 
of this bitter Fountain i a polluted and wicked 
"Will, inordinate Paffion and fenfual Pleafure; 
which by d^rees bribes and debauches the Un- 
derftanding, and wins it over to its own Side. 
Ihe People fat down to eat and to drinks and rofe up 
to play i As the Scripture obferves of the IJrae' 
lites Idolatry •, and St. Auguftine very well to this 
Purpofc 1 * 7hat when a Man feels an Error ^eea- 
hk to him, he docs not believe -what is True., hut what 
be would gladly have to be True. Thus, by degrees, 
it hath come to pdfs, that the Wickednefles which 
at firft were committed with many Doubts, and 
Mifgivings, and great Reludancies, have not on- 
ly out-worn all Scruple in Time, but been affert- 
cd and maintain'd for Divine Truth, and Exprefs 
Revelation. What was at firft in the Senfual Ap- 
petite only, hath made its Way higher, and got 
the upper Hand of the Underftanding ; what was 
merely Paflion and Pleafure, hath been advanced 
into a Principle of Religion, and an Article of 
Faith. So dangerous a thing n it for any part of 
the Soul to be difeafed *, fo ftrong the Infeftioo, 
and fo quickly docs it fpread from c ~ 
another. And thus you have had t 
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Book I. what thofe Three Caufes of our Mental Defefts, 
t/VNJ and the Errors in our Judgment are, which were 
faid to be external and foreign to the Mind itfelf. 
For it appears, that the Underftanding may be 
wanting or impaired, by Means of Sicknefs or Bo- 
dily Indifpofition, more efpecially any Difeafc or 
Hurt in the Head, or any inconvenient Shape of 
the Skull : From the prejudicate Opinions of the 
"World, and taking up groundlefs Whimfies for 
meafured and certain Truths. And laftly, from 
any Diforder in the other Faculties of the Ratio- 
nal Soui ; which are placed below, and ought by 
Nature to be under the Governance of the Mind. 
Thofe whofe Failings proceed from the firft of 
thefe Caufes, deferve our Pity, not our Cenfure or 
Blame ; and of them fome are curable, and o- 
thers incurable. The Second are not wholly In- 
nocent, but yet Faulty in fuch a Degree, that we 
may pardon, and excufe them. But the Third fort 
are altogether guilty. They deferve both Cenfure 
and Puni(hment, for fufFering the Order of their 
Creation to be fo inverted, that thofe which were 
born Subjects, and ought to fubmit, ftiould ufurp 
the Throne, and prefume to give Laws to their 
Natural Sovereign. 
1 8. But, befides thefe outward and accidental Fail- 
^'/ D*^*" ^"S^' x!titx^ are others, Natural and Internal, fuch 
fieis, as take their firft Rife from, and are born and che- 
rifhed in the Mind itfelf. The greateft of All, 
and indeed the Source and Root of all the reft, is 
Tride and PrefumptiGti. (The Firft, and the Ori- 
ginal Sin of Mankind, the Bane of every Soul, 
and the Caufe of all manner of Evil.) 'Tis This 
that puffs Men up with Sufficiency and Self-Satisfa^ 

£fion ^ 
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Siott; Tills will not fufFcr us to yield to anyBo-Ch. 14. 
dy, or iliink others Wifcr or Better than our (•VNJ 
felvcs. This makes us defpife the good Counfel 
of our Friends, and place an entire Confidence in 
our own Opinions. This calls the Judgments of 
other People into Qucftion j arraigns and con- 
demns them j nay, fometimcs, fuch as we under- 
itand nothing of, nor are capable of examining 
or comprehending the Reafons of them. 'Tis moft 
truly obferv'd, that Judgmsni and IVifdom is noc 
only the Beft, but theHappicft Portion God Al- 
mighty hath dirtributed among Men. For tho* 
this Diftribution be made with a very uneven 
Hand, yet no Body thinks himfelf ftinted or ill 
dealt v/ith 1 but he that hath never fo little is con- 
tented in this Rcfpeft however, and thinks he 
hath a Child's Share at leaft. Now this Diftemper 
is owing to no Caufe fo much, as the want of be- 
ing more intimately acquainted with our felvcs ; 
for by this means we are Strangers to our Wants 
and Weaknefles, and not at all fenfiblc of our 
grcateft Misfortunes; Sotliat theRoot of all our 
Difcafcs is Igmrancey not Tha: which is oppofed tO 
Skill in Arts and Sciences, and converfmg with 
the Writings of learned Men-, but Ignorance of 
our own Affairs and Condition; the Removal 
and Cure whereof was propofed in the Begin- 
ning, as the Defign of this whole Firll Book. 
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Chap. XV. 
Of the Memory. 

M Emory is very often miftaken by the Vulgar 
for Underftanding and GoodSenfe\ but in 
truth they arc very different Things, For both 
Reafon and Experience tell us (as hath been ob« 
ferved formerly) that it is very poflible and ufual, 
for a Man, who is Excellent in one of thcfc Rc- 
fpeds, to be wretchedly weak and wanting in the 
other. This indeed is a Faculty very Serviceable 
and Ufeful to Mankind ; but it comes far (horc 
of the Underftanding \ and is much the Tendercft, 
and moft Feeble of all thofe Parts, whereof the 
Rational Soul is compofed. To excel in it is not 
very neceflary; except for Three Sorts of People. 
1. Men of Trade ^ and much Bufinefs. 2. Thofc 
that arc extremely Talkative ; for this is the Storc- 
houfe, from whence they muft be furnifhM with 
Matter for Difcourfe ; and it is naturally more full 
and fruitful than Invention i but he that cannoc 
be fupplied from hence, muft make it up by Stuff 
of his own forging. And, 3. Great Lyars^ for 
* Thefe^ indeed^ ought to have good Memories. The 
want of Memory hath its Conveniences too. For 
this will difpofe Men to fpeak Truth, to be Mo* 
deft, and talk no more than their Share, and to 
forget the Faults and Injuries of other Peoples 

* Mcndaccm oportct cffc Mcmorcm. 
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A moderate Proportion of this Faculty, willferveCh. 15. 
one's Turn, and anfwer all the Ends of \t very O^^VNJ 
well. 



Chap. XVI. 
Of Imagination and Opinion. 

TH E Power of Imagination is exceeding great; i. 
This is in EfFcft the very Thing, that makes ^^' ^/«^ 
all the Noifc in the World: almott all the Clut-i/r*'^ 
ter and Difturbances we feel, or make, are owing 
to it, (Accordingly it was obfcrv*d before, that 
This is, if not the Only^ yet at leaft the mod a£live 
and buftling Faculty of the Soul.) And, in good 
Truth, the EfFcdls of it are Wonderful, Unac- 
countable, and almoft Incredible. For the Influ- 
ences of Imagination are not confined to the Body 
or the Mind of that Perfon alone, where it is 
born and cheriflied -, but extend and transfufe 
themfelves far and wide, and adl very (Irongly 
upon other People. It is fitted for all manner of 
Operations, and the mod diftant and contrary 
Paflions are raifed by it*, it puts the Man intoaU 
manner of Forms, and the Face into all Coloun 
and Complexions: Makes Men blufli with Shame* 
look pale with Fear, tremble and quake, cafts them 
into Fits of Raving and Confufion *, Thefe., ihxf 
ftrange, are yet fome of its leaft Effedts, and 
gentle in Comparifon of others. It checks an^ 
enfeebles Men in their hotteft Career i balks d!> 
Fleafures, and chills all their Spirics. It m 
Vol. I. N 
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Book land deforms, nay, fometimes kills Embryc^s in die 
C/VN; Womb ; haftcns Births, or caufcs Abortions •, takes 
away the Speech, and ties the Tongue; and fome- 
times enables the Dumb to fpeak, as the Story 
of Cra:fu5 his Son aflures us. Makes Men Stiff 
and Motionlefs, benumbs and binds up the Senfes, 
flops the Breath ; Thefe are its Effefts upon the 
Body. Then for the Mind, It robs Men of their 
Knowledge and Judgment, turns them into Fools 
and (lupid Sots*, as Gdlus Vibius for Inftance, who 
having ftrain'd his Imagination too far in the 
Study and Praftice of Folly, and its Motions, is 
faid to have difturb'd his Underftanding to chat 
Degree, that he turn'd a mere Natural, and could 
never return to found Judgment and good Scnfc 
again. It infpires Men with ftrange Prefagcs of 
Things hidden and future, fills them with Enthu- 
fiafms and Fancies, out of the common Road of 
Thinking; throws them into Extafies and Rap- 
tures ; nay, pofTeflTes them with the Thoughts and 
Expeftations of Death, till at laft they die in- 
deed ; as it did that Malefaftor, who, when his 
Cap had been pullM over his Eyes in order to 
Execution, was found ftark dead upon the Scaf- 
fold, when they came to uncover him again, and 
read his Pardon. In a Word, A great part of 
thofe unufual Operations, which create fuch A- 
mazement in the Vulgar, Apparitions, and Vi- 
fions, and Witchcrafts, are to be attributed to 
the Force of Imagination ; and what They think 
done by the Power of the Devil, or fome fami- 
liar Spirits, (for I meddle not here with the Su- 
pernatural Operations of God's own Spirit) is 
commonly no more than a ftrong Fancy, cither p 

in 
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in the Pcrfon that docs thcfe llrange Things, orCh. 16. 
of the Spcftacors that are delude d with them, and '^ 
think they fee thofe Objcdls, which really they do 
not. And the great Care in thefe Cafes is, to di- 
ftinguifh wifely between Truth and Fallhood, and 
not fufFer our Judgments to be captivated with 
vulgar Errors. 

In this Part of the Soul it is, that Opinion keeps 2. 
its RcHdence, which is nothing elfe but a vain 
and eafy , a crude and imperfcft Judgment of 
Things, taken up upon flight and infufficienc 
Grounds ; too credulous an AlTent to the Rcpre* 
ientations of our outward Senfes, or common 
Report, which refts in the firft Appearances of 
Things, and fixes in the Imaginative Faculty, 
without ever going farther, or referring the Mat- 
ter to the Underftanding, to be throughly exa- 
mined, and digefted there, and fo wrought up, 
and finifli'd into folid Reafon. Till this be done, 
no true Judgment can be made, and fuch as a 
Man may venture to abiJc by. And accordingly 
we fee the other is mutable and inconftant, fleet- 
ing and deceitful. A very d.ingcrous Guide, that 
makes Head againft: Reafon -, of which it is only 
the Image and Shadow, and that but an empty and 
falfc one neither. This is the Source of all our 
Evils, our Confufions andDifcrders, our Paflions 
and Troubles ; the mofl:, and the worfl: of them 
rife out of a prepoflcfs'd Fancy, and heated Ima- 
gination : So that in truth Mad-men and Fools, 
the Ignorant and tlie Mob, are blindly led by the 
Nofc by it, and follow this Leader •, and betray 
their Folly in doing fo; as Wife and Judicious 
Men diftinguifli thcmfclves, and approve their 

N 2 Prudence 
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Book I. Prudence in fuffering nothing but Reafon to guide 

i/VNJ and govern them. 

3* Thar thus it is, we fee plainly ; for, as hach 

Is 'Jvern^d^^^^ oblcrv'd long ago by one of the Ancieocs, 

^yOfiniott.Jf is not tbe Realit-j^ nor the true Nature of Things^ 
but tbe potion and Opinion Men entertain of tbem^ 
that difquietSj andfo violently torments their Souls "f". 
Thus we turn our own Executioners, form Evils 
to our felves which are not^ and ftrangcly aggra- 
vate thofe that arey by frightful Idea's, which be- 
long not to them. The Truth and EITence of 
Things never enters our Minds in its true Pro- 
portions, nor works upon us by its natural Force 
and Authority ; for were it thus with us, ail 
Things that are alike in themfelves, would be a- 
like to us ; and the fame ObjeA would produce 
the fame Aflfedions and Refentments in all Men, 
allowing only fome fmall matter of Difference in 
the Degree of them. At this rate all Mankind 
wou*d be of the fame Opinion: What is falfc 
wou'd be univerfally rejcfted, and what is true 
as univerfally embraced; for Truth can be but 
one and the fame ; and is always equal and con- 
fident with itfelf. But quite contrary. We find 
that the Difference of Opinions is infinite ; Men 
do not only vary from, but direftly contradift 
one another. And there are but very few In- 
ftances, in which even Men of the bed Natural 
Abilities, and moil eminent for their Improve- 
ments and acquired Learning, are all of a Mind, 
This Iliews fufficicntly, that the Idea's of Things 



t Opinione faspius quitm Relaboramus: plara fu&tfi 
nos terrent, qu^m quae nos preoiuot. 
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arc compounded and mix'd before we entertain Ch. \6. 
them, that we have them at our Mercy, and put 
what Forms we plcafe upon them ; And, that 
the Condition they come to us in, is not what 
Nature gave, but what the Temper and Difpofi- 
tion of our own Minds have moulded and model- 
led them into. That which I firmly believe my 
fcif, I cannot prevail with my Friend to believe ; 
thofe are Arguments to Me, which to Him are 
none at all. Nay, which is more ; Let one be 
never fo confidently affured of a Thing to Day, 
I cannot engage that I fliall continue in the fame 
Opinion of it to Morrow: And it is odds I may, 
(and plain that I often do) entertain very diffe- 
rent Notions of it, and be quite otherwife affeft- 
cd with it another time. So fure it is, that Things 
have juft that Place in our Opinion and Eftecm, 
which we think fit to aflign them ; that they are 
relilHM juft as our Palate ftands at that time ; and 
fhew to us according to thofe Colours which we 
oar felvcs have tinftur'd them with. Like the 
Eyes of Men in the Jaundice^ or the PrifmSy that 
rcfraft and vary the Rays, that fall upon the Or- 
gans of our outward Senfes, fo does the Soul al- 
ter its Objedts too; and the prefent Conftitu- 
tion of it is the Medium ^ through which they 
muft pafs to us. St. Paulas Obfervation with re- 
gard to Morals, may be apply*d to Speculation 
too. Unto the Pure all things are fure^ but unto tbi *p 
Defied is nothing pure. Thus our Thoughts ar«* 
like our Clothes, that keep us warm, withaF 
which is none of their own, but fuch as we 
gave them, and they keep it; and at the 
time that they receive our Warmth from i 

N3 
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Book I. they receive and keep the Cold of Froft and Soow 
iy^Y\J without. But ftill the Warmth we feel is all our 
own ; we firft impart ic to them, and they in Re- 
quital preferve it for oar Benefit, and pay what 
they received, back again to us. 
4* How few are there of thofe Opinions, which 

we profefs to entertain, that, when look'd into, 
are not at laft refoIvM into Authority, and ta- 
ken upon Truft? We brlieve and aft, we live 
and die upon Cr-.dic and Content ; and our great 
Bufinefs is to conform our fclvcs toCuftom, and 
to think and do like the reft of the World, and 
according to what They, not our own Reafoo, 
cfteems moft advifrable. Thus Fajhions^ and not 
Judgment^ govern Mankind ; and perhaps indeed, 
for the greateft Part of Mankind, this is not 
much amifs ; for moft People h.ive not Wit c- 
nough to chufe for themfelves, and therefore 
ought to refign the Gcernment of their Anions 
to others: But Wife Men are above thefe mean 
and fervile Compliances-, they have a better Rule 
to walk by than Authority and Example ; as I hope 
to fhew at large in the following Parts of this 
Book II. Treatife. 



Chap. XVII. 
The Will 

I. ^ipH E Will is a moft exquifite Piece, a miE^^pi- 

mintnci. ^ ficent Accomplifhmcnt of Humane Natoie 

' indeed ^ of wonderful Importance, and fuch M 

defenra 
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defervcs and requires our utmoft Care and Study, Ch. 17* 
to regulate and manage it well: For this hatli the w^VSJ 
moll commanding Influence upon a Man*s Con- 
dition i and his whole Happinefs in a manner de- 
pends upon it alone. This is the only Faculty 
which Nature hath put in our own Power. All 
the reft, fuch as Memoryy Underjianding, Imagina' 
tiony are at the Mercy and Difpofal of a Thou- 
fand Accidents, which oftentimes dtfturb, and 
change, and impair, nay, fometimes deftroy, and 
take them quire away from us. Again: This 
draws the whole Man after it, and carries him 
whitherfoever itfelf is dctcrmin'd; for he that 
conquers the Will hath fubdu'd the Perfon. When 
the Uttderjlanding ts convinced, the Conquefl is 
by no means entire ; for the ^//frequently holdi 
out afterwards, and makes an obflinare Defence 
againll Reafon and fober Judgment. But when 
once This yields, AD is furrender'd, and the Man 
is not now any longer his own Mafter, he hath 
from thenceforth nothing left that he can call his 
own. Once more; This is the very Thing that 
fixes our Character ; It makes and it denominates 
Good or III Men : This gives our Temper and 
Complexion, and we appear to the World under 
its Colours and Difpohtions. As of all Virtues 
and Qualifications of die Soul, /"ro^iV) is the firft ^^^^ 
and chief, and inFinitcly more deHrablc than 
Learning or Parts: All that Nature, or Art, or 
Indullry can give, arc not comparable to tci l~ 
muft be confefs'd, that the IVill^ which is t' 
and proper Refidencc of Virtue and Goodn 
infinitely the moft excellent Faculty thiU K 
Nature can boift of. A Man is neithu j 
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Book I. nor vicious, honeft, nor difhoneft, for knowing 
(•V^ what Virtue and Vice, Honcfty and Difhonefty 
are; tho* this Knowledge be never fo nice and 
exadl in the Speculation ; but by his Inclination, 
and Love, and Praftice of thefe Things, by the 
Pifpofitionof his Mind, the Choice of his Heart, 
the Bent of his AfFeAions, and the general Ten- 
dency of his Manners and Behaviour. There are 
indeed fome other Pre-eminences peculiar to the 
Underftanding; it is as theHufband in the Fa- 
mily, and this as the Wife, which ought to be 
under its Governance and Direction : That is the 
Guide, or as the Light, This as the Traveller, 
which (hould follow its InftruAions, and walk by 
them : But ftill the laft Refult of all depends up- 
on the ff^ill'y This finifties the Aftion, and deter- 
mines the whole Matter ; and in that refpedt the 
fVill is fuperior even to the Underjlanding itfelf. 
2. The true and moft remarkable Difference be- 

tween thefe Two Faculties, with regard to the 
manner of their Operation, feems to be this : 
That by the Underjlanding Objedts come into the 
Soul, and are there receivM and entertained, as the 
feveral Terms by which the Offices proper to this 
Part, are ufually exprefs'd, (fuch as Apprehending, 
Conceiving, Comprehending, and the like) do 
plainly import. And here they make their En- 
trance, not according to what they really are in 
their true Nature and full Proportions, but ac- 
cording to the prcfcnt Difpofition and Capacity 
of th'; Perfon, and in fuch Meafures only as he 
is abl^ to receive them in. Thofe Objefts which 
are great and fublime, are for this reafon under a 
ncceflity of condefcending and con trading them- 

felves. 
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Iblves, and come to us with confiderable Abate- Ch. ly* 
ments and Defalcations ; becaufe the Paflage at 
which they enter is not large enough for their true 
Height and Bulk : Juft as the Ocean flows into the 
Mediterranean^ not in fuch Quantities as are agree- 
able to its own Fulnefs, but fuch only as thcStreigbfs 
Mouth can give Admiflion to. Now in the Opera- 
tions of the fVill^ the Method is quite contrary : 
Here the Soul goes as it were out of icfelf» ic 
ftretches and moves forward toward the Obje£t ; 
it feeks and runs after it with open Arms, and is ea» 
ger to take up its Relidence, and dwell with the 
Thing defir'd and beloved : Nay, it even transforms 
kfelf into Tbat^ afTumes its Name and its Nature, 
wears its Livery, and is diflinguifh'd by the Things 
it ferves, and retains ta Hence we give it the Ti- 
tle of a Virtuous ovz Vicious^ a Spiritual or a Carnal 
Mind ; according as it purfues commendable and 
exalted Obje£b, or is funk into Senfuality and Vice. 
Thus the true and only way by which the fViU can 
ennoble irfelf, is by loving and chufing worthy 
and noble Things ; and the abandoning itfelf to 
little and low, bafe and unworthy ones» is the d^ 
bafing and Difparagement of it. So that our for 
mer Comparifon is in this regard jufHfy'd agrfj 
for thus the IVill is as a Wife, who g^ts or IqL 
Quality, according to the Perfon fhe mr 
and in Striftnefs can claim no Honour, nor 
but that which belongs to her Hufband, 

Ddily Experience aflfures us, that there arc 
mngs which whet and flimulate tht lViU\ 
DifHculty of Obtaining; The Rarity or Ex 
lencc of the Thing we fcek ; and The AbP 
or Fear of Lofing it : And the Three 
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Book I. derations oppofite to Thefe, which are. Its being 
lyY^ Eafy, and in our own Power ; The Abundance 
or Commonnefs of it ; and the Conftant Prc- 
fence, and Secure Enjoyment, do as much blunt 
and pall our ff^tlL The Three former raife our 
Efteem of any Thing ; the Three latter render it 
cheap, and beget Negledt and Contempt. We 
are alfo (harpned and made more eager by Op- 
pofition and Refufal ; and entertain fome fort of 
Indignation, which makes us more refolute againft 
any thing that pretends to ftand in our way, 
and difappoint our Dedres. And thus, in the 
other Extreme, we difdain and overlook the Blef- 
fings we have in hand, tho* never fo valuable ; 
and lofe what we are already poffefsM of, for 
Things diftant and in Reverfion ; and in Propor- 
tion, what we lawfully do or may enjoy, for fuch 
as we cannot or ought not. 

♦ IVbat comes with Eafe we naufeoujl^ receive- 

. Rejiraint inflames \ and Hard/hips Pleafiire give. 

Thus the Cafe (lands with us in our Plcafures of 
all forts, j" The Danger^ which in reafon Jbould ab- 
folutel'j deftroy Delight ^ is the ver'j thing which 
heightens it^ and the flrongeft Incentive to our Ap-^ 
f elites in the Purfuit of it. So that both ExtrenMf 
have at laft the fame EfFeft, and either of dhein 
ferves to make us miferable : Want and Plenty, 
Security and Fear, Defire and Enjoyment, all give 
us the fame Difquiet, and put us to perpccml 

* Qaod licet, ingratum eft; quod non licet, acrios lltiC»^ 

Ov'td, EUg. Amf. U^ 
t Omaium rerum Voluptas ipfo quo debet fagaxi p« 
crefcit. 
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Pwi. And this unhappy Difpofition is the crueCh. 17. 
Account why Men fo fcldom make a right Efti- t^'VNJ 
mate of Things t from whence grew that Pro- 
verb of the Prophet in bis own Country^ to intimate, 
how very difTcrent Intrinfick Worth and Common 
Opinion are i and that the highelt Endowments, 
and moft Divine Excellencies, when Cullom and 
Acquaintance hath render'd them familiar to us* 
can no longer preferve the Value and Veneration 
moH juftly due to them. 

fi^bat Ceurje is to be taken for the managing^ B. IL 
and regulating our H^ill, will he ^^"wSjk HI 
hereafter. chip. 6.' 



The PajJlom and Afe&iom. 

ADVERTlSEMENr. 

THE Paffions of the Mind are a very large 
and copious Subje£l, furnifli great variety of 
Matter for Refleftion, and are one of the moft 
confiderabic Topicks in all this Treatife of Wif- 
dom : And upon this Occaflon, we are to obfcrve, 
that the firft Step to be made in this Branch of 
it, is to learn the true Naeurc of the PaflionSi 
and how to diftinguifh them from each other,^ 
which Ihall be taught you here in the Ftrfi I 
And then, for the Remedies of Cure, by t 
they are to be curb'd, controul'd, and I 
within due Bounds, fuch of them as are fl 
will be kid down in the Second; And c 
are proper for each Pafllon in particular, i 
direftcd and fpecify'd accordingly in I 
Bcek. This Method being moft i^rrfahlcr 
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Book I. Scheme of the whole Work drawn out in the. . 

t/^WJ Preface. 

Now in order to attaining a clear and diftinft 
Knowledge of them at prefent, I defign to cm- 
jJoy one Chapter in treating of the Pajftons in 
general, and then to (peak of each PaJJion fingly • 
in the Chapters that follow. But before I enter 
upon that, I think my felf oblig'd in Juftice to 
declare, that of all the Authors I have feen, none 
hath reprefented this Matter more copioufly, and 
to the Life, than the Sieur de Faux in his Moral 
Tra6b ; to whom I have been much beholding, 
and have borrowed a great deal from thence, of 
what I fliall fay upon this Subjeft of the Paffiom. 



Chap. XVIII. 
Of the Pajpons in general, . 

I . Ty 4Ifton is a violent Motion of the Soulj in that 
Am Ac- X which is dijiinguijh^d by the Name of its Senfi- 

^Pafiom- ^^'^^ ^^^ • ^^^ ^^^ Caufe and Tendency of this 

ufhoi dnd Motion ii, either to purfue fomewhat which the 

whenciit Soul apprehends to be Goody or to decline and 

run away from fomething which it apprehends 

to he Evil. 

But it is very neceflary, and of great Confe^ 
quencc upon this Occafion, to be rightly informed 
how thefe Motions begin, and what it is that chc- 
rifhes and kindles thefe Fires in us. Of This, fe- 
veral Accounts may be given, and different Com- 
parifons made ufc of to illuftrate it by, according 

to 
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to the different Refpefts in which we confider Ch. iS. 
them. And firft of all, with regard to the Sud- t-/VNJ 
dennefs and Vehemence of their Emotions, it is 
to be obfcrv'd. That the Soul, which, however 
• feemingly multiply'd by Diftindtions, is really but 
one and the fame in the Body, hath feveral 
Powers belonging to it; and Thefe diff'er greatly 
fa their Qualities and Operations, according as 
the feveral Veffels in which the Soul keeps her 
Refidence, and the Inftruments (he makes uft of 
in difcharging her Funftions, and the ObjeAs 
propounded to her Contemplation are differently 
diipos'd. Now when the Parts, where the Soul ' 

takes up her Lodging, are not crowded or over- . 
burthen'd, but filPd in fuch Proportions as fuit 
well with their ordinary Cuftom and Capacity, 
and fuch as arc convenient for a due Difcharge 
of their refpeftive Duties, then all the Opera- 
tions of the Soul are gentle and mild, fedate and 
regular. But, on the other fide, when any of 
thefe Parts are either put into a fwifter and more 
violent Motion, or are heated above their ordi- 
nary and proper Temper, then they immediately 
feel a confiderable change, to the great Preju- 
dice and Diforder of the Soul. The like we fee 
in the Beams of the Sun, which, when fcatter'd 
loofely with all that Freedom they naturally take 
in difiiifing themfelves, impart a moderate and 
gentle, and cherifhing and kindly Warmth ; but 
when contradted within the Concave of a Burn- 
ing Glafs, they burn up, and quite confume 
the very Things to which they gave Life and 
Nourifliment before. It muft be farther obferv'd 
too, that Thefe Parts are not always diilributed 

alike ; 
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Book I. alike : And Irom hence arifes another Diftin- 
^■^''VN^aton, not only with r^ard to the Kind and Qua- 
lity, but to the Degree of their Emotion ; and 
fo they differ in the lame fort as their Violence 
is greater or left. Thofe Motions that are mo- 
derate, are capable of being relifhed and di- 
gefted s a Man knows what he feels, and is in a 
Condition of cxprefling his Refentment in Words, 
or giving it Vent by Tears. But thofe that are 
cxceflive and extreme, are too big, and too 
mighty. They ftun and take away our Senfes 
quite, fill the Sou] with Confufion and Amaze- 
ment, bind up, and quite over-bear her Powers* 
and difable her from acting. 

* Slight Paffions find a Vent, and Words command; 
The Fifrce Jiveil inward^ dumb andjlupid Jiand. 

2. Thus much may fufficc, to give us fome little 

<y"/6« Pi. Notion of the Pajfions, the manner of their Ope- 

^2il.«, j» f^tion, and their Degrees in general. But if we 

iktm. now look upon them, in the Second Place, with 

regard to the Vicioufnsfs, and Irregularity, and 

Extravagance J the Injuftice and Unreafonablenefi 

thefe Faflions are frequently guilty of; thus Mao 

may not unfitly be refcmbled to a State or Com* 

monwealth, and the Condition of the Soul CO- 

that of a Monarch, prefiding over th;ir State, c 

ftituting feveral Officers and Magiftratcs undj 

him, to afCft in the good Government of f 

vaft Multitudes of People t giving particill 

Laws and Directions for their Behaviour. ' "^ 

the due Exercife of their particular C 

* Car* lerci loqntutor, Inteatei ft 
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Commiflionsi but ftill rcferving to himfelf andCh. iS. 
his own Supreme Jurifdiftion, the Cognizance '-O^'NJ 
and Decerminaiton of all Matters of great Weight 
and general Importance \ and for the giving 
firlh and neceflary Orders, commanding that all 
extraordinary Accidents and Emergences, ftiould 
immediately and faithfully be reported to him- 
felf in Perfon. Now upon fuch a Conftitution, 
and fuch Orders duly obferv'd, the Peace and 
Profpcrity of the whole Kingdom will depend. 
But if thefe be neglected and broken, and put 
out of their proper Courfe; If the Magiflrates, 
which go between, and arc a fort of Balance be- 
tween King and People, fhall fuffer themfclvcs, 
cither to be impos'd upon thro* Eafinefs or Cre- 
dulity; or corrupted by I-'avoiir or Affciflion -, 
or if they (hall employ ih.ir Authority in 'aing 
contrary to Uie trtibliilurd Laws, aro Duties of 
their PLicvsj or, if they (lia'" jjj beyond their 
CommifTions, and come: rr .i fiiul Rtrol-Jtion in 
Caufes, wliich r'.fv tjught nut to determine, 
without ever l..yii".<; ti-.cr.i before their Sovereign, 
who h.»rh rd'ervM the Hearing and Decifion of 
all fuch Matters to himfelf in Perfon : In all 
thefe Cafes, I fay, the publick Peace is violated, 
the Ellabliihmcnt infring'd, the Prerogative in- 
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Book I. dence he goes upon, is that Report the Senfes 
t/^YN/makc of all Things reprefentcd to them ; and ac- 
cording to this Teftimony, and the Judgment m 
Confequcnceof it, the AflFedions arc by the fame 
Faculty put forward, in order to execute this 
Sentence. For his Direction and Governance in 
the Execution of this Office, our Judge in Com- 
miffion hath the Law, the Light of Nature, and 
Di£tates of Reafon to go by *, and this, in ordi- 
nary Cafes, is fufficient without any farther For- 
mality : But if it happen, that the Affair be of 
great Moment, or if any Difficulty arife, then he 
mull have recourfc to, and know the Pleafure of 
his Superior *, and in this Cafe the Underftanding, 
which fits Supreme, anfwers all Doubts and Points 
of Law, and experts to be confulted and applied 
to for Orders and Advice. This is the Scheme 
of our Government and Conflitucion ; and fo long 
as Matters are thus managed, all is quiet and well. 
But it is our great Unhappinefs, that this Imagi<* 
native Faculty, (which is under the Intelleftual, 
but over the Senfitive, and to whofejurifdidtion 
the firft Examination and Judgment of Thbgs 
belong,) often fuffers itfelf to be bribed, cor- 
rupted, impofed upon ; and the EfFcft of this is, 
Firft to pafs wrong and rafli Judgment; then to 
fet the Affeftions at work to very illPurpofe; 
and at laft to difturb, and confound, and ruin 
All. Now feveral Things there are, which may 
contribute towards the depraving, and diforder- 
ing this Power, in its Judgments and Operations; 
As firft of all -, The Senfes themfelves, which can- 
not penetrate into the Bottom, nor comprehend 
the real Subftance, and hidden Nature of Things^ 

buc 
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but the bare Surface, and next Appearance ofCh. 18. 
them only : And thefe make a Report to the ^^>^\^^ 
Soul , according to their prefent Apprehenfion ; 
fct before it the outward Images only, and that, 
ft) as may gain them Favour and Recommenda- 
tion, and pre-poffefling it with a Charafter of 
their Qualities, founded upon the SatisfaAions 
and Delights they are capable of adminillring to 
thefe Senfes in particular, and not upon the Con* 
fiderations, how Neceflary, or how Advantagi- 
ous they may prove to the whole Man in general. 
A Second Corruption, which often confirms, and 
ftrikes in upon the Neck of This, is the Falfe 
Notions , and Unthinking Cry ot the Vulgar i 
when we look upon our felves obliged to Approve 
and Difapprove, as Others do -, and when nothing 
is reputed needful to eftablifh an Opinion, more 
than its being Popular. From thefe two falfe Of- 
fices of Intelligence, the Report of our own Senfes^ 
and the Voice of the People^ proceeds a rafh Incon- 
fiderate Opinion, which the Soul takes up of 
Things; and without fair Tryal, or fufficient De- 
liberation, pronounces them. Good or Evil -, Ad- 
vantagious or Hurtful; fit to be courted, or fit 
to be detefted and avoided. And this is without 
all Difpute a very dangerous Guide ; a very hot 
and hafty Miftrefs ; for as foon as ever we enter- 
tain it, without more ado it feizes upon the Ima- 
gination ; and there ftanding upon its Defence, 
ftrengthens itfelf as in a Caftle, mans all the 
Works, and holds it out againft Reafon ; then it 
comes down to the Heart, and there ftirs and 
agitates the Affleftions, with the violent Refent* 
mcnts of Hope and Fear, and Joy and Grief In 
Vol. I. O a Word, 
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Book I. a Word, it is a perfeft Incendiary in the State, 
L/'VNj looks out all the Fools, and difafFedled in the 
Soul, and blows them up into Sedition ; raifes 
the Mob^ that is, the Paflions, and fets all in an 
Uproar and Confufion. And all this by taking 
wrong Methods, going Headlong to work, and 
not fubmitting the Matter to the Underjland- 
ing, as by the Nature of this Eftablifhment, and 
the Duty of its Station, that Faculty was obliged 
to do. 

Permit me to fet before you another Illuftra- 
tion of this Matter by a Comparifon taken from 
Military (as the former was an Allufion to Civil) 
Government. The Senfes anfwer here both to the 
Centinels, whofe Poft it is to watch, and be con- 
ftantly upon the Guard, for the Safety of the 
Soul ; and alfo to Scouts, who are to look out, 
and fcour the Countrey, and bring in Intelligence 
to the Underjlandingy which is the Supreme Com- 
mander of the SouL To qualify them for this Du. 
ty. They are endued with a Power, of percei- 
ving Things ; difcerning and taking the Faces and 
Forms of them ; and embracing or rejedling them, 
according as they appear Agreeable or Difagree- 
able. Delightful or Odious to them. But now in 
the Execution of their Office, their Bufinefs is on- 
ly to fpy out, and to report; to take Care, that 
their Intelligence be true, and to bring it Faith- 
fully, and relate it Plainly and Calmly. And they 
ought to fatisfy themfelves with delivering their 
Meflage, without taking upon them to difturb 
the higher Powers, or to found to Arms imme- 
diately, and fo put all into Confternation arid u- 
niverfal Diforder. And thus it often happens ; 
3 that 
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due as the Centinels in an Army, may lie under Ch. i8. 
Miftakes, becaufe they are not acquainted with U^VNJ 
the fecret Defigns of the General ; and fo receive 
-Them for Friends, which are Enemies inDifguife, 
ittid fufped thofe for Enemies which are Allies, and 
marching to their Affiftance ; The Senfes^ in like 
nanner, pot being privy to all that paiTes above, 
Vid for want of confulting Reafon in the Cafe, are 
frequently impofed upon by counterfeic Appear* 
aoces, and. Apc to take That for a Friend, which 
is, in truth, our deadly Enemy. And when they 
go giddily to work upon this Imagination, and 
without ever expecting Orders from the Under^ 
Ji$ndifigf fall on immediately, and alarm the Con* 
cupifcihU^] apd Irafcible Faculties ; then they raifc 
Tumults, and Mutinies in the Soul ; and while 
thefe laft, there is nothing but Clamour and Vio- 
lence ; the Voice of Reafon cannot be heard, nor 
the Cominands of the Underftanditig be at all o- 
beyed. 

Let us now in the next Place, obferve their fe- 
vcral Regiments and Ranks •, the General, and thej^^./x)/. 
Subordinate Kinds and Divifions of them. Nowy^'«^''*»'. 
wc muft know. That all Paffion whatfoevcr, \^ According 
moved by the Appearance, cither Real or Imagi- /<» /^r Ca- 
nary, of Good or Evil; whataftiially is» o'" what^^^^^"^ 
is by the Perfon apprehended To to be. If the5/x/«/A# 
Objcdt be good, and the Soul confidcrs it as iucl),^^j'^*^'- 
fimply, and without any other CircumlKinccs, tliis /"^/^y*^^ ' 
is that Motion of the Soul, which goes by theo'^*?./, and 
Nameof L^w. If to that Good, fo confidfrrcd as l'"^'-^''' 
before, be added thcCircumllanccot its l)cing prc- 
fent, and the Man rcflcft upon himlvrif, as in lull 
Poflcflion and a<5lual Enjoyment of ic, This is caL 

O i kd 
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Book I. led Joy J or Pleafure ; but if it be future and di- 
v^/V^^ftant, then it is Deftre. On the other Hand, con- 
fider an Evil Objeft, abftraftcdly, and merely as 
fuch, and the PafTion it ftirs in us, is Hatred: If 
it be prcfent, and affeft us fenfibly, it is Grief 
znd Pain '9 if fome other Perfon labour under it, 
'tis Piiy and Compaffion\ if it be future and ap- 
proaching only, then 'tis Fear, And This is re- 
markable, concerning the Faffions already named; 
that Thofe of them, which proceed from the Ap- 
prehenfion, or the Appearance of Evil, fuch as 
we run away from, and are poflefs'd with an Ab- 
horrence of, do of all others fink deepeftinto the 
Heart, take faded hold of us, and are mod diffi- 
cult to be difpoflefsM again. This now is the fird 
Regiment of Mutineers, which didurb the Con- 
tent, and break the Peace of our Souls, and thefe 
are quartered in that which is termed the Concupi- 
fcible Part. The EfFefts and Diforderly Carriage 
of Thefe are, it mud be confcfs*d, of very dange- 
rous Confequence ; but yet they are not near fo 
outragious and Mifchievous, as thofe that we are 
going to mention. For thefe fird Motions, form- 
ed here by the Reprefentation of the Objeft, are 
afterwards continued, and communicated to the 
Tlveln thelrafcible Part of the Soul, that is, the Place where 
irafciyie: ^^g Soul is aftive, and contriving Means to ob- 

Two for , ^^ 

Good. 4»^tain what (he apprehends to be Good ; and to de- 
Threefor jivcr her felf from that which fhe apprehends to 
^^''* be Evil. And then, as a Wheel already in Mo- 
tion, when a frefh Force pulhes it, receives that 
Addition eafily, and whirls about with wonderful 
Strength and Swiftnefs ; fo the Soul, which is al- 
ready dirred and warmed with the fird Apprchcn- 
3 ' fion. 
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fion, when a Second Attempt is made upon it, Ch. 1 8. 
and the Coals are blown, flames out, and is tranf- O'^VNJ 
ported with Rage and Violence, much greater 
than before. The Pajfwns Then raifed, ride high- 
er; arc much more furious and ungovernable; 
for now indeed they arc double: the firft have 
come in and join'd them, and thus chey back and 
fuftain one another, by this Union, and mutual 
Confent. For the former Paflions, which were 
the Refultof Good or Evil in Appearance, con- 
fidered in Speculation only, now fall in with the 
Praftical Confideration of Means proper for the 
acquiring or avoiding them, and fo excite in us 
Hope or Defpair. And here, thofe that arife from 
the Profpeft of a future Evil, produce in us, ei- 
ther Fearfulnefs or Courage ; the Apprehenfion of 
a prefent Evil, kindles Anger and Indignation % 
which are Paflions extremely Furious and Violent, 
and fuch, as when they find the Reafon once di- 
fturbed , confound and abfolutely overturn it. 
Thefe are the Principal Winds, that raife all the 
Storms in our Souls; and the Cavern (like that 
of jEolus) where they are engendered, and from 
whence they break loofe, is nothing elfe but O/)/- 
nion^ (and Opinion is mod commonly a falfe, fleet- 
ing, and uncertain Thing; contrary to Nature 
and Truth, to Reafon and Certainty) that is, A 
Notion we have, that the Things which are then 
reprefented to our Imaginations, are Good or E- 
vil. Nor matters it much, how wild, and extra- 
vagant, this Notion is in itfelf, provided we do 
but give it Entertainment. For Men proceed not 
upon Realities, but upon their own Fancies ; and 
when once we have taken a Conceit that a Thing 

O 3 h 
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Book Lis Good or Evil, we run after, or we run away 
^•^^'Y^^ from it, with as much Eagernefs and Impatience, 
as if it were aftually fuch ; and yet it often, very 
often happens, that the Nature of the Objeft is 
diredly contrary to our Apprehenfions, and ought 
to move Refentments,. juft oppofite to thofe we 
feel upon its Account. And fuch in general are 
our PaJJions. 

ADVERri^SEMENT. 

Sii ^y-n H E Nature of thefe PaJJions comes next to be 
Jn^hi vl' ^ confider'd ; and my Defign in it is, to expofe 
t ues of For- the F oily y the Vanity, the Mifcry, theUnreafon- 
ntiide tf»i^ablenefs and Injuftice, the Horror and Deformity 
raZc' ^^^^ '5 ^" then) ; that fo Men may be taught to 
know them as they are, and to hate them as they 
deferve. The Advices proper for preferving our 
felves from the ill Effefts of them, will be deli- 
vered at large in the following Books. For the 
two Parts of a Phyfician's Bufmefs, you know, 
arc firft to fhew the Difeafc, and then to apply fit 
Remedies. My prefcnc Care then Ihall be, to tell 
Men what they ail, and where their Diftemper 
lies ; and for the Prefcriptions they muft wait a 
little longer. 

Now of the feveral Pajfions here to bedefcrib*d, 
thofe fliall firil be fpoken to, which have a refpedto 
the Appearance of Good, fuch aveLove^ and the fe- 
veral Sorts of it ; Bdfire^ Hope^ Defpair^ Joy^ and the 
like. And after thefe we will enter upon thofe that 
are excited in us by the Apprehenfion of Evil,which 
indeed are very numerous, as Anger ^ Hatred^ Envy^ 
Jealouf^Jievcnge^ Cn^ellyyFcar^ Gr/>/and Campion. 

Chap. 
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Ch. 19. 

Chap. XIX. 
Of Love in general^ and at large. 

LOVE\% the Firft, the Chief, the Reigning £#t;# r#m. 
? Paffion ; the reft are all derivM from, and/^^' !^?* 
reduced at laft into This; But it is of vaft Extent, ^i,,^!'*" 
employ*d upon different Subjedts, diftingui(h*d/'''>w ^it* 
into different Sorts and Degrees. Of Thefe thc**^' 
^bree principal that fall within our prefent Pur- 
pofc, and to which all the reft may very well be 
referred, are Ambition or Pride^ which is the Love 
of Honour and Greatncfs ; Avmice^ which is the 
Love of Riches; and Sc?ifualily^ or Carnal De/ire^ 
which is th- Love of Plcafure. (Thefe I call fuch 
as come within our prefent Defign, which is to 
treat oi Lcvcj as it is vicious, and the Effcft of 
FaflTion*) for Virtuous Lovey which may be diftin- 
guifli'd into Friendfliip, Charity, and Natural 
AfFedlion or Tendernefs, is out of the compafs of 
this Place, and will be fpokcn to under ih^Virtue^^^^ ^^^ 
ofjuftice.) 

The Three foremention'd Paffions are thofe Three 
Gulphs and Precipices, that drown fo great a Part 
of the World in Deftrudlion and Perdition ; the 
Plagues of Mankind ; from the Infeftion whereof, 
how few, exceeding few efcape untouched ? The 
Corruptions that taint every Part of us, even al* 
we are, and All we have, and All we take 
Hand ; our Souls, and Bodies, and Poflcflior 
Thefe are the Magazines, from whence rhi 
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Book I. Three mortal Enemies of the Peace and Salva- 
O^^VNJtion of Mankind, the 2)<?t;/7, the fVorld^ and the 
Flcjh^ furnifli themfelves with Arms to aflault and 
dellroy us. They may in Truth be callM Three 
Powers or Potentates^ the commoneft and mod u- 
niverfal Palfions, whofe Territories are fo large, 
that the Apoftle hath divided the whole Univerfe 
I Joh. ii. between them. All that is in the IVorld (fays he) 
the Lujl of the Flejhy and the Lujl of the EyeSy and 
the Pride of Life. 

Of thefe, Ambition is the mod refined and fpi- 
ritualiz'd, and hath therefore been efteem'd more 
noble, or lefs mean, than the Two others. Sen- 
fualityy or Love of Pleafure^ in regard of its being 
more Natural and Univerfal, (for even Beads, 
which are wholly unacquainted with the other 
Sorts, have a Share in this) is more violent, and 
lefs vicious. When I fpeak of Violence, I mean, 
confidering it fimply, and according to the Na- 
ture of the Thing. For tho' it may, and fome- 
times does happen, that Ambition prevails over it, 
yet this is a particular Didemper, a Cafe excepted 
from the common Courfe, and general Rules. 
But of all the red. Avarice is the mod dupkland 
fenfclefs Faffion, the fured Symptom of a fordid 
and fickly Mind. 
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Ch. 20. 



Chap. XX. 
Of Amhitton. 

AMhition is a Thirft of Honour and Glory, a r. 
greedy, and gluttonous, and inordinate Dc- ^j^^* 
fire of Greatnefs. It is naturally a gentle and 
pleaQng PafTion, which with much Eafe infmuates 
itfelf into Great and Generous Spirits, and is not 
driven out again without great Difficulty. We 
all think it our Duty and Commendation , to 
purfue aud embrace that which is Good \ and of 
all Things that pretend to this Charafter, Ho- 
nour is moft in Requeft and Efteem with us. And 
therefore all of us run full fpeed, and put our 
felves upon the utmoft Stretch, where This is the 
Prize. The Ambitious Man drives to be firft, 
keeps his Eye forward upon the Goal, and upon 
thofe that have the Start of him ; but forgets and 
takes no Notice of the many he hath outftripp*d 
himfelf. He feels more Difcontent for One Man 
that hath got before him, than he enjoys Satisfa- 
£lion for a Thoufand that he hath left lagging 
after. Seneca obferves very well, ♦ Ti&w is the con-- 
ft ant Faulty and infe par able ill polity of Ambit ion j 
never to look behind it.' Now Ambition is of Two 
forts ; The One afpires after Glory and Honour, 
a Good Reputation, a Great and Immortal Name ; 
and this is of Great Ufe and Publick Benefit : It if 

^ Habet hoc vitium omnis AmbitiOi non rerpicin 

not 
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Book I. not only allowable, but in fome Senfe, and under 
^•^^V^ certain Qualifications and Reftraints, highly com- 
mendable : The Other fort afFedts Greatnefs and 
Power; and this is generally not only vicious, 
but deftruftivc, and of moft fatal Confequence to 
the World. 
^' A-nhition hath this peculiar Advantage, that the 

raltPMs. Seeds of it are fown, and the Root of it faft fix- 
ed in the Heart of every one of us. We have a 
Proverb indeed, which tells us. Nature is content- 
ed with a very little ; but then we have another 
too, that fays with as great Truth the direft con- 
trary J That Nature is never fatisffdy nor capable 
of being contented at all. A Man never comes to 
the End of his Defires, fo as to fct up his Reft, 
but is always for climbing a little higher, and 
growing a little richer. No Man goes a mode- 
rate Pace, or chufes to advance leifurely towards 
Greatnefs and Glory ; but lays the Reins in the 
Neck, and rides Whip and Spur. ♦ Humane Na- 
ture is greedy of Preference and Power ^ and drives 
furioufly on toward the gratifying thofe Defires. And 
indeed, their Speed is oftentimes fo great, that the 
Riders are thrown, and break their Necks; as Hi- 
ftory and Experience fhew a world of Afpiring 
Men to have done, who have paid dear for all 
their Hopes, and loft both Them and Themfelves, 
juft when they were in View, and upon the Point 
of enjoying their promifed Happinefs. This, in 
fliort, is a Pafljon rivetted into, and interwoven 
with our Conftitution -, it fcizes us early, 'tis vio- 
lent while its lafts, and leaves us very late ; from 

^ Na'ura noftra Imperii ellavida, 6c ad implendam Cupi- 
ditatem prxceps. 

whence 
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-whence fome of thePhilofophers have wittily call'd Ch. 20. 
it the Shirt of the Soul^ the Fice next our Ski/i^ and L/^y\J 
that which is laft pull'd off. * For even Wife 
Men are obferv*d to ftrip off all other Vices, be- 
fore they quit this Defire of Glory and Reputa- 
tion. 

As Ambition is the mofl: violent and powerful 3- 
in its Influences and EfFcfts, fo it is likewile the ^" , 
loftieft and mod noble in its own Nature, of any and sufe- 
Paflion whatfoever. The Power and Force of it ''wri/y. 
is manifeft, in that abfolute Mattery it gains over 
all other Things, even thofe which the World is 
moft fubdued by, even all other Paffions and 
Defires. Nay, even Love itfelf, which fometimcs 
pretends to difpute the Point of Power and Pre- 
cedence, is yet miferably vanquifli'd and tyrannized 
over by it. Alexander^ ScipiOy and Pompey^ are 
fo many Inftances of this Obfervation ; and fo are 
abundance of great Generals befides, who have re- 
fused to gratify their Inclinations, upon extraor- 
dinary fine Women, when they had them at their 
Mercy: And all this from no other Principle than 

a Point oi Honour, and a Soul enflamed with Am- Conquers 

Iff 

bitioni to which the Fires of Love were fo far 1 /r 

. roj/ions. 

fi-om being equal, that they were made fubfervi- 
ent to it ; and the Conqueft of thefe Defires be- 
came a Triumph and a Sacrifice to their Glory. 
Thus it happened very remarkably in Cafari for 
no Man alive was ever more fiercely addided to 
Amours of all forts than He, (as the many Ex- 
travagancies he had been guilty of both at Rome^ 
and abroad in Foreign Parts, abundantly teftify) 

* Etiam Sapientibus Cupido GJoriac novillima ezuitur. Tadr. 

no 
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Book I. no Man was ever more choice of his Perfon, more 
C/'V^^ nice in Drcfs, more careful to preferve and ren- 
der it agreeable to the Ladies ; and yet Ambition 
was evermore his reigning Paflion. The Plea- 
fures of Love, though they had him in pcrfcft 
Subjeftion, when This came not into Competi- 
tion with them, were then fo feeble, and fo over- 
matched, that they never could prevail for the 
throwing away upon them fo much as one Hour, 
which was capable of being employed, or made 
in any degree fcrviceable to the promoting his 
Honour. So that, notwithftanding the Mixture 
of any other Paflions, which had their Seafons 
too ; yet Ambition fate fupreme in his Soul, and 
was to all Intents and Purpofes, as if It had had 
the fole and entire Pofleflion of him. 'Tis true, 
we meet with an Example, the very Reverfe of 
this, in Mark Anthony^ and fome Others, who 
have been fo en(lav*d by Love, as to give up All, 
banilh their mod neceffary and weighty Cares, 
and lofe themfelvcs, and their Crowns, through 
mere Effeminacy and Negleft. But then thefe 
have been Perfons of quite different Tempers ; for 
where both meet together, and are fairly weigh'd 
one againft the other. Ambition will caft the Scale. 
Some indeed, who argue for the Force of Love a- 
bove it, tell you, that in reafon it mufl needs be 
fo, becaufe This extends to the Body as well as 
the Mind, keeps the whole Man in Captivity, 
and is not only agreeable, but neceffary and con- 
venient too. But I (hould think, the Reafon 
holds on the contrary Side, and that Ambition is 
therefore the flronger, becaufe the more Spiritual 
PafTion : What they pretend of the Body being 

alfo 
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Book I. of ufing it to my Dcftruftion. *Let my Son kill 

'-^'^/^ mey Jo my Son may but reign. 

5- Thirdly; Ambition makes its way through all 

^"'''Laws, and tramples Confcience itfelf under Foot; 
The great Profeflbrs of Morality, who tell you, 
that a Man muft make it his Bufinefs to be en- 
tirely Virtuous, and pay an univerfal Obedience 
to Laws; yet when they fpeak of wrf/w/^/V/d?^, begin 
to mince the Matter, and are content to make 
an excepted Cafe of it. A Crown it feems is fo 
fweet, fo delicious a Morfel, that the Temptation 
is invincible, and dcferves a Difpenfation. The 
moft abftemious Man may ftrain a Point, and 
break his Faft upon this Feaft. -(■ If ever Breach 
of Law and Equity be allowable^ (fays one) it is in 
the Cafe of gaining a Kingdom ; but in every thing 
elfey be fure to be Jlricfly Virtuous. ^^ Not that even 
" in this, or any Cafe, fuch Liberties are to be 
" indulged ; but They who thus exprefs them- 
" felves, fignify the ftrong Propenfity of Hu- 
t* mane Nature to this Paflion ; how ftrong it is 
" in all, and how difficult to be fubdued by any, 
•' who are tempted with very great Advantages. 
6. With the fame Infolence does it treat the Ho- 

l^Ugion, lieft Things, erafes all the Reverence of God, and 
treads Religion under Foot : For what greater Con- 
tempt of thefe can be fhewn, than the World 
have feen in Jeroboamy who eftablifh'd an Idola- 
trous Worftiip for the fecuring his Throne ; and 
Mahomet^ who gave general Encouragement to all 

♦ Occidat modo imperet. 

\ Si viohndum crt Jus, regnandi causa violandum eft, in 
caeteris piecatem colas. 

Perfua- 
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Pcrfuafions, and v,ilu'd not which w.is uppermoft, Ch. 20. 
(o lie migln reign : And the old Broacht-rs of He- L/^'>J 
refics, who r-uhi-r chul'c to forlake ilie right Way, 
and I'o become Heads ot" Parties, and Ringleaders 
in Fallhood and Lyes, though a ThouCand Dii'or- 
ders and Impieties were the vifiUle and unavolda- 
bie ConfL-qucnccsof that wicked Choice, than to 
continue in a lower and lefs confpicuous Station, 
by being Dil'ciples and Followers of the Truth? 
With regard to fucli as thcll* it is, that the j^poAle 
hath admirably foretold the Doom of AmbitioM 
McJi, That they who fuffcr themfclves to be en- 
tangled in thele Snares, make Shipwreck of a good^ ''"'™' 
Conjiicme, err from the Faith, and puree ihemfeiva 
tbrokgh ivith mihiy Surro-JJi. 

In Ihorti It changes Men's Natures, hardens y_ 
llieir Hearts, and makes them brutilhj detiiCL'sall n#m'«I 
rhofc tender InipreiTions and RcfentmcQts, which '*#*'''*■• 
arc moft cuftomary, and mol due to our nearcft 
Relations. The infamous Accounts, which Sacred 
or Prophane Hillory hath recorded, the Barba- 
rities and Murders committed upon the Perfons of 
Parents, or Children, or Brethren, are inoft of 
them inftigaied by this Pnjfton- Wilnefs Abfaiontt 
and /ibimeUcb, and Jtbaliab. Roaului, Sci King 
of Perfiiiy who flew his Father and his Brother -, 
Salyman the Turk^ that dilpatch'd his two Bro- 
thers. So unable is any Thing to fland againft 
the Force of this impetuous PafTion, which is for 
removing every Thing out of its way 1 andwhere- 
evcr it takes its Courfe, overturns, and lays all 
level with the Ground. 



That 
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Book I. * That which renders the Cafe yet more de* 
C/'VV^ plorable, is, that the Nobleft and moft Generous 
.^' Spirits, fuch as Nature feems to have defign'd for 
%*pafrion Maftcr-pieccs and Patterns, are moft liable to this 
Paflion. It is in icfelf a tall and ftately Quality, 
and none but great Souls are capable of giving it 
Reception. This was the Temptation which fe- 
duced t\it Angels themfelves; a Temptation of all 
others beft accommodated to their Circumftances, 
and perhaps the Only one the Perfeftion of their 
Nature could be corrupted by : For Ambition is a 
Vice not fuited to mean and little Souls. Your 
pitiful fcoundrelly Fellows cannot come up to it ; 
nor can common and indifferent Performances 
pretend to any Reward or Defert, fuch as it 
thirfts after. Glory and Renown always imply 
fomewhat Brave and Great, and of a larger Size 
than ordinary ; they are never to be bought at 
cheap and eafy Rates % but are the Recompence 
and EfFedbs of Good and Beneficial, (hall I fay ? 
Nay, rather of Great and Noble, and very Diffi- 
cult Adbions; of uncommon and wonderful Ex- 
cellencies; fuch as excite Admiration and Afto- 
nifhment, at the fame time that they command 
Honour and Applaufe. 

That ignoble Greedinefs of Refpeft, that bafe 
and beggarly way of gaining Reputation, which 
fubmits to cringing and fawning upon all forts of 
People, and declines the ufe of none, no not the 
moft fcandalous Methods of acquiring it, is fordid 

* Eft autem in hoc genere moleilam, quod in maximis a- 
nimis, fplcndidiffimifque ingeniis plerunque cxiftunt honoris, 
imperii, potcntiae & gloriae Cupiditatcs. Ctc, Lib. i . de Offie, 

and 
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and Ihamcful. Such Honours are a Scandal 
DU'grace. A Man mull rake care not to ex] . i 
fuch an Eagernefs after thefc Things, as is ini n- 
iiftfint with the Things tlienifelvcs; not to be 
alced and pufT'd up with vain Opinions of o 
ielf, every lime he docs wdl i for he thac does 
lhus» procures his own Diflionour ; and while he 
ftrives with great Pains to lift his Head above the 
Crowd, difcovers his Nakednefs 3mA Shame 2X.\!at 
lame time. 

Ambition is intricate and various \ it tikes i c- 
ral Roads, and exerts itfelf by very difFercnl 
[hods. Sometimes it goes to work openly, i 
marches ftrait up to the Markj and thus Alexan- 
der^ and Cirfar^ and Themlfiodei, and other tri 
generous Spirits have proceeded. Sometimes ic 
works in Secret, and goes in crooked Paths i and 
thiu fome Philofophers, and great Pretenders to 
Piety and Virtue, have indulged themrelves id the 
Exercife of ic. They fetch a Compafs, and come 
in at the Back- Door i like Water-Men, that row 
oneway, and look another; they have laboured 
to get Honour, by a feeming Negleft, and Con- 
tempt of Honour : And no Doubt, as Platott^A. 
Dittgenes, there is more Glory, and greater Vani- 
ty, in refufmg and trampling upon Honours and 
Preferments, than in feeking and enjoying them. 
And Ambition never manages itfelf with greater 
Cunning and Succefs, than when it goes out of 
the beaten Road, and comes up to the Prize fome 
unufua), and unfeen Way. 

Ambition is without Qucflion a very vain and 
foolifh PafTion : For after all, what does it fo Zea- rh* ttllj 
loufly purfue, or what can be the Gains of it, when"/"- 

Vou I. P rightly 
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Book I. rightly computed? It is giving Chafe to a Vapour, 
(•VX^ catching at Smoke, mftead of Fire and Light; 
embracing a Shadow, inftead of Body and Sub- 
ftance ; it is making a Man's whole Happineft 
precarious, fufpending all theSatisfaftion and Con- 
tent of his Mind, upon Popular Opinion, theHu- 
mour, and the Breath of an ignorant and changing 
Multitude. It is a voluntary, and confequently 
the very word, and mod defpicablc Slavery ; the 
parting with our own Native Rights and Liberties, 
and depending upon the Arbitrary Pajftons of other 
People : 'tis the putting one's felf under perpetual 
Conftraint ; and engaging to adl contrary to one's 
own Senfe, in Hopes, by difpleafing and difappro- 
ving our felves, to pleafe and gain the Approbation 
of Standersby ; 'cis a facrificing our AfFedtionsand 
Reafon to the Capricioufnefs of Spectators ; 'tis 
the frojli luting of Confcience to common Opinion; 
renouncing all Love of Virtue, any farther than 
the World fhall pleafe to like, and keep it in 
Countenance •, and 'tis the doing of Good, not for 
the fake of Goodnefs, but merely in Confideration 
of the Credit and Advantage to be got by it. In 
a Word, fuch Men are like full Veflels, that muft 
be pierced for the Liquor they contain -, not one 
Drop can be drav/n from them, unlefs you give 
them Vent; nor any Benefit to be had of thefe 
Qualities, but fuch as takes Air. 
II. Ambition hath no Bounds; 'tis a deep Gulpb 
"lis injk' without Bank or Bottom: This is that true f^acM^ 
U7n^ or vaft empty Space, which the Philofophers 
after all their ftudy, have never been able to dif i 
cover in Nature ; a Fire that feeds, and growft 
upon the Fewel we heap upon it. And in d 

t RefpeSI 
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ftefpeft indeed it is juft to its Matter,- arid pays Ch. 20. 
him for his Pairts. For Ambition is only juft in ^y^^TSi 
this, that it is fufEcient for its own Punifhment, 
and never fails to teaze and torment itfcif abun* 
dandy. What the Poets have couched under thd 
j*able of Ixiofiy is the Reftlefs Motion of the Ani- 
bitious Man's Defines : Thcfe are the Wheel that 
rolls to all Eternity within its own Circle, and, 
by its conftant and wearyfome Returns, gives no 
Quiet, no Relaxation to the Mind of the vain 
Man that is condemned to turn it. 

Some, who have undertaken to R^tcr Ambition, ^2* 
pretend in its Vindication, that it is of great Ufe 5^^" 
to Virtue, a Whet and Spur to brave and noble i>, vain. 
Enterprizes. For Men are content to abandon 
many other Vices, for the fake of This; and by 
degrees come at laft to refign this too, for the 
fake of Virtue. But alas ! the Matter, when cri- 
tically examined, will be found far otherwifc. 
*Tis true. Ambition covers over, and conceals 
many Vices ; but it takes away, and throughly re- 
forms never a one. And even that Induftrious 
Concealment, is but for a Seafon. It rakes them 
up, like Fire in the Embers, under the Duft and 
Rubbifh of Hypocrify, and Mifchievous DiflS- 
mulation ; but it is only to keep the Fire from 
going out, that it may be blown up, and flame 
out again more fiercely than ever, as foon as this 
Cheat hath carried its Point, and Men have ^ 
gain'd Authority fufRcient to bear them out in 
Bare-faced Wickednefs. When the Man is in 
Power, and too Big for Punifiiment, orControul; 
then , and not before, you fee what he truly 
is. Before that, truft him not •, for if you do, 

P 2 you 
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Book I. you will be apt to miftake him. When Serpents 
li^VVare numb'd with Cold, they have ftill the fame 
Venom in their Nature, though the EfFefts of it 
be fufpended for the prefent : And the Ambitious 
Man hath ftill the fame Vices, the fame Heat 
and Fury -, he carries it about him ; how Gentle, 
and Tame, and Cool foever his Difguife may be. 
The Fifli is not yet caught i but when it is, then 
he will come abroad, in his true Colours, and 
Natural Complexion ; and tho' Ambition ihould 
nuke fo good Progrefs toward Virtue, as to quit 
ail other Vices ; yet there is but very little Hope 
or Appearance of its ever renouncing itfelf. It 
puflies Men to Brave and Illuftrious Aftions, I 
confefs it; and the Benefit of thefe A&ions to the 
Publick is unfpeakable ; but though Others may 
reap the Fruit, and be the better for fuch Actions, 
yet it will not follow, that the Perfon who docs 
them is one whit the Better for them. Thefe may 
be the EfFeft ofPaffiony and not o^ Virtue or Prin- 
ciples i and if they be fo, this Excufe is vain. 
For at prefent it is not the Profit^ but the Intrin- 
ftck Goodnefs of fuch Exploits, that we are enqui- 
ring into. I know indeed this Paflion (belters it- 
felf under that very excellent Maxim, That We art 
not horn for our felves alone^ but for the General 
Good of Mankind: But how good a Sanftuary this 
is, the Methods made ufe of for rifing in the 
World, and Mens Behaviour after their Promo- 
tions andSucceffes, muft (hew. And Thefe, if they 
be nicely obferv'd, will give us Caufe to fufped^ 
that the Men, who talk at this Rate, fpeak againft 
their own Confciences •, and that private Intereft 
is at leaft an equal, if not a ftronger Motive to 

the 
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the Generality of Mankind, than the Good of others. Ch. 2cx 
Men look nearer Home in all they do, and That, ^-^^V^ 
how large foever the Pretenfions to it may be, 
(for we cannot wonder, that Men fhould pretend 
at leaft to One of the beft and moft valuable 
Qualities in the World,) yet a trul^j Publick Sprit 
IS very rarely to be found. 

See Advice and Remedies againji this Pafiion 
in jparticular. Book III. Chap. 42. 
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Chap. XXL 

Of Avarice y and the Pajpom oppojite 

to it. 

BY Avarice is to be underftood an inordinate yj 
Love, and vehement Defire of Riches. Tho% ^'**' *^*^ 
indeed, it is not only the Love and Fondnefs for 
them that deferve this Name, but all Sort of over 
curious Nicenefs, and follicitous Cbncem about 
Riches will bear it very juftly ; even the Care of 
diftributing them ; and Liberality it fetf^ if it take 
up too much of our Time and Pains, in order- 
ing and making it exaft. In fhort, AH manner 
of Anxious Thought, with relation to Riches , 
favours ftrongly of this Paflion ; for they ought 
to be entertained and ufed with a becommg Neg- 
ligence, and to be looked upon, as they tcMf^ 
are, not worth any ^carneft Attention of the 
Mind, nor a fit Objedt of our Gate and Tohk 
ble. 

The vehement Defire of Riches^ aod tfaemi^ily aj 

P 3 Pkafurc 
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Book I. Plcafurc of Poflefling them, is merely Fantaftkal) 
W^VNJa Creature of our own Imagination, and hath no 
Being, no Foundation in Nature at all. 'Tis a 
Canker, or Gangrene in the Soul, that fpreads 
and mortifies, and with its Venom corrodes and 
quite confumes all our Natural AflFcftions, and 
fills us with noxious and virulent Humours in 
their (lead. No fooner hath This taken up its 
Dwelling in our Hearts, but immediately all diofc 
Tendernefles, and kind Concerns are banifhed 
thence, which either Nature infpires, or Virtue 
recommends, and improves in us. All the Du- 
ties and Regards we owe to our Relations, to our 
Friends; nav, to our very Selves, are no longer 
of any Confideration with us. All the World, 
when fet in competition with Intereft and Profit, 
jgoes for Nothing ; and at laft we come to that 
pafs, as even to overlook and defpife our own 
Perfons; our Eafc, our Health, our Bodies, our 
Souls, All are facrificed to this Darling, this ado? 
red Wealth -, and, as the Proverb exprefles it, H^e 
fefl the Horfe to get the Provender. 
g. Avarice is a mean fordid Paffion ; the Temper, 

Jht Fefly q|. rather the Difeafe, of Fools and Earth- Worms, 
ryrfit, who efteem Riches as the Supreme Good^ and moft 
cxquifite Attainment Humane Nature is capable 
of; and dread Poverty as the Lajl of Evils i who 
cannot content themfelves with a bare Compe- 
tency, or fuch Provifions as are neceflary for 
their Subfiftence, which indeed are fo fmall, that 
very few war^t them. They meafure their Riches 
by the Bags and Weighty of Bankers, and Gold- 
fmiths^ whereas Nature teaches us to make 4 
different Judgment, and dir^As us (0 die Stan- 
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d.ird of ourown juft Occafions. Now is not this Cli. 20. 
the very Extremity of Folly, to full down, and (-^"VNJ 
worfhip That, which Nature hath taught us to 
defpife, by carting it under our Feet, and hiding 
it in the Bowels and dark Caverns of the Earth -, 
as a thing not fit for publick view; but to be 
trampled and trod upon, as a juft Objcift of our 
Ncgledl, and an Intimation of its own Worth- 
lefncfs ? There it was Originally, and there it 
had remained to all Eternity, had not the Vices 
of Mankind ranfackM thofc dark Cells, and with 
great Difficulty and Violence drawn it up : and 
great their Reward of fuch Induflry hath been : 
For wliat have they g.iin'd by it, but the Ground 
of Infinite Controverfies, and Quarrels, and 
Blood-lhcd, and Rapine, a Fatal Inftrument of 
devouring and dcftroying one another? * fVe 
lah unfpeakahle Pains So fetch up that above 
Ground (fays one) which, when we have il, ferva 
us only to Jigbl for. Nay, we are not out of Coun- 
tenance to have tbofe very Things in higbeji Efieem^ 
which God and Nature had tnade lovaeji, and thought 
the deepifi Mines of the Earth a Place good enough 
for. Nature indeed fccms in fomc Meafure to 
have given fure Prefages, how Mifcrablc thofc 
Men fhould be, who are in love with Gold, by 
the manner of its Growth, and the Quality of 
the Soil that produces it. For, as That Ground 
where the Veins of this Metal arc found, is Un- 
profitable for other Ufes •, and neither Grafs, nor 
Plants, nor any other Thing of Value and Ser- 

• In luccm propter quse pugnaremus escmimui; non 
enibelcimus fuinnu apud noi haberi, quae fucrunt ima 
Tcrrarum. 
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Book I. vice to Mankind, will grow there ; it ts in tiu? 
Refpedt a moft lively Emblem of the Minds of 
Men, which arc enamoured with it ; They being, 
in like manner, the moft fordid, and abjfft, and 
abandoned Wretches, curfcd and condemned to 
Barrennefs ; void of all Honour, loft to all Vir- 
tue; and no kind of thing that is good in it 
felf, or beneficial to the World, is to be obtained 
or expefted from them. What a horrible De- 
gradation is this ? And how do we lefTen and 
difparage our fclves, when we give up that Do- 
minion and Liberty to which we were born, by 
becoming Servants and Slaves to the very meaneft 
of our Subjefts ? ♦ For Riches (as is moft truly 
obferv'd) are the JVife Man^s Servants^ and the 
Fool's Majier^s. And, in Truth, the Covetous 
Man cannot be fo properly faid to poflefs Wealth, 
as That may be faid to pofTefs Him. He hath it 
indeed, but he hath it in fuch a Senfe only, as 
he hath a Fever, or fome violent Difeafe, which 
hath got an abfolute Maftery over him, and 
preys upon his Vitals, and all his Faculties. How 
extravagant is it to dote upon That, which nei- 
ther hath any Goodnefs of its own, nor was ever 
able to make any one Man good fince the Be- 
ginning of the World? A Thing that Providence 
diftributei pfomifcuoufly, and with a negligent 
Hand •, fcatter'd in common to all the World, and 
the greateft Share, very often, permitted to the 
worft and moft fcandalous Part of Mankind } NoT; 
is this all. For, tho' the Thing be indifferent 

* Apud SapioitciQ Qivitis font in Servitutc» apud SmI- 
turn in Inoperio. 
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!p its own Nature* and that fingle Confideration Ch« %u 
is fuflicient to wean, or at leaft to moderate* our l/^VNi 
Affedions ; yet the EfFeds and Confequences of 
it are by no means indifferent* but in the Iflue 
and Event* incline ftrongly to the Worfe. The 
Debafement of Mens Minds* and the Depravatioa 
of their Manners* being the manifeft and fire-^ 
quent Effedfc of it. And* though it cannot be 
proved* that Riches ever reform'd one ill Difpo* 
iition* and made it Virtuous ; yet there are in- 
numerable Inftances of Perfons otherwife well« 
difpos'd, who have been corrupted and made 
Vicious by their Means. And when we have 
computed all the Conveniencies that attend them, 
and reprefented thefe in their belt Light* and to 
all pofiible Advantage ; it muft be acknowledged 
after all* that a great many Wife Men have liv*d 
very eafy and happy lyithout them ; and a greac 
many more Foolifh and Naughty Men have dy*dL 
fcandaloufly for them. So then They are no w- 
cejfarj Ingredient of Life ^ and they expofe us x^ 
Danger and Pifgrace and Death. In a Word, 
This is to aft upon our felves the Barbarity and 
Tyranny* for which the cruel Me7:enHus was in- 
iamous; to tie the Living Body to the Dead 
Carkafs, that fo it may languifh and expire with 
greater Torment ; to mix a Noble and Refined 
Spirit* with the Drofs and Excrement of the 
Earth ; to perplex and involve the Soul with in- 
numerable Difficulties and Tortures* which this 
Eafll'on will be fure to bring upon it ; to entangle 
one's felf in the Snares of the Wicked one* and 
voluntarily to be taken Captive by the Advcrfary 
€f SouL\ as the Scripture admirably cxpreflcs it. 

And, 
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Book L And, indeed, there is fcarce any Vice more pa- 
t^V^thetically, and more frequently decry'd in thofe 
Holy Books. Where we find thcfc very fignifi- 
Lnk. ifi.cant Charaftcrs given of It-, ^e Unrighteous 
9' ... Mammon ; The Thorns which choak the Good Seed of 
IX* Piety and Virtue -, The Robber^ that fieals away 
I Tim-Yi. Mens Hearts and Affections ; The l^ets and Snares of 
C^og/^^^^ Devil i The Idolatry J that draws Men off from 
5. the Regard and Worfliip of the True God j and 
I Tim.Ti. The Love of Money ^ which is the Root of all Evil. 
*^* And fiire, if Men would but turn their Eyes in- 
vrard, and obferve that Ruft and fretting Canker 
of Sins and Difcontents, and defperate Anxieties, 
which Riches breed in their Hearts, with the fame 
Attention and Diligence > that they gaze upon 
their glittering Metals with, the Confequence of 
This muft be, that They would then be as much, 
and as generally hated and defpis'd, as now, we 
fee, they arc belov'd and admir'd. ♦ Neceffity 
wants many Things ; Covetoufnefs wants every 
Thing. ^ The Covetous Man is good to No 
Body, but worft of all to himfelf. 
4« Not but that there is another Paffion in the 

tA# w»- contrary Extreme, which is by no means free 
^^ ^•''from Vice neither; and that is, a down- right 
Deteftation, and obftinate Refufal of Riches: 
For this is refufing the Means and the Opportu- 
nities of doing good, and putting it out of a 
Man's own Power to praftife many excellent and 
very beneficial Virtues. There needs but little 
Confideration to convince us , that the ufing 

* Defant Inopiae multa, Avaritiae omnia. 
t Avarut in nullum bonus c^^ in fe peffimus. 

Riches 
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Riches as one oughc, and getting an abfolutcCh. 21. 
Dominion over them, is a Ta(k much more la- L/V^J 
borious and difficult, than the being content 
under the Wane of ihcm j and a prudent and 
virtuous Behaviour in Poverty, is more attain- 
able than a Heady Goodnefs In the midft of 
Plenty. In the former of thcfe Circumftances, a 
Man hath but One Attack 10 guard, and may 
bend all his Forces againft That without Di- 
ftraftion: If he can but keep his Courage op 
from fmking under the AiHi&ion, and maintain 
his Ground with Conitancy and Refolution, he 
hath done his Bufinefs effcflually, Bui the Tem- 
ptations of IFtalth and Profpcriiy are various, I 
had almoH faid infinite ; and the Duties which 
are expefted from Perfons in that Condition, are 
proportionably fo too. There muft be Tempe- 
rance in the Ufe of them ; Motlsral'ton in our Dc- 
fircs i Liberality to thofe that want the Comforts 
we enjoy ; Prudence in the Choice of fit Objefts 
to cxercife that Liberality upon j Humility^ and 
Meeknefit and Condefcenfton, and feveral others, 
too numerous to be fpccify'd particularly. The 
Indigent Man hath only his own Virtue to take 
care ofj the Rich muft prefervc That, and haih 
another Taflc of Aftion and Diltributioa to 
take care of afterwards. He that dt\refts him- 
felf of large PofTeflions, is at leifure for greater 
and better Things, which mov'd fomc Philofo- 
phers and Chrtftians to do fo. He does at the 
fame time difburden htmfelf of a World of Cares 
and Sorrows, of Duties and Difficulties unavoid- 
able, which attend the Management of himfelf, 
$rfl in the Furfuit and Acquificion, then in the 
Keeping, 
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Book I. Keeping, then in the Ufing and Difpenfing of 
(•VNJ Wealth. So that upon the whole Matter, ( ex- 
cept when done upon a Principle of Charity 
and Religion) This is only the declining of Sol- 
Jicitude, and Bu/inefs, and Trouble ; and when 
fuch Men pretend to ReHgnation and Magna- 
nimity, and Contempt of the World, I fliould 
make no Scruple to tell them very freely, Gen^ 
SlenuHj Tou renounce tbefe TbingSj not becaufe They 
are advantageous and you are got above tbem^ hut 
becattfe you know not bow to make a rigbt Ufe of 
ibentj and are afraid of tbe trouble and Hazard^ 
wbicb tbofe who make it tbeir Bufmefs to pojfefs 
and manage tbem as tbey ougbt^ are of Necejfity ex^ 
fofed to. For when all is done, though Riches 
do not deferve our Hearts ^ and are an Objedt 
too low for our AffeStions^ yet they are as much 
too bigb for our Difdain. And though no Wife 
Man will fuffer himfelf to be brought into Bon- 
dage to them, nor defire them immoderately^ 
nor get them indireftly, nor place his Happinefs 
in them ; yet when the Bounty of Providence 
kath dea!t them to us fairly, and made them our 
Lot 5 in fuch a Cafe, what Seneca hath obferv'd 
is undoubtedly true. That for a Man not to be abU 
to bear a plentiful Fortune^ is not an Argument, of 
bis tVifdomy but a Symptom of bis Weaknefs. and 
JUuU^efs o/SquL 
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Ch, 22. 

Chap. XXII. 

Of Sefj/ua/ily i a»d Carnal Love in 
particular. 

'T'HIS is a burning Fever, and furious Paf- i. 
■* fion ; and die Confcqucnces of it are infi- ^ ^"^ 
nitely dangerous, when a Man fuffers himrdf ia^nd',tm' 
be vanquilh'd and over-born by it. Such a one*"** 
is no longer ac his own Difpofal i His Body Hiall 
endure a Thoufand Tortures in Purfuit of Plca- 
fure; His Mind a Thoufand Reproachings and 
Self-Condcmnations : In fliort, he feels a perpe- 
tual Hell for the Service and Gratification of his 
filthy Dcfirci That Defire, if allow'd. and Ice 
alone, will turn to Rage and Madnefj; and yet a. 
great part of this is unavoidable : For Nature 
hath given us the Inclination ^ and that is th% 
Reafon why it is common to All , and very 
ftrong in the greaceft Part of Mankind. The 
Care incumbent upon Us muft be, to keep a 
firatc Hand, and a conftant Watch over this Paf- 
fion i To check and divert its 6rft Irregulari- 
ties, and cool thofe Fires which we cannot abfo- 
lutely quench : For, if indulg'd, it levels Men 
with Brutes, ftupifies all our Wifdotn, baffles our 
Refolution, confounds our Prudence and Con- 
du^ breaks in upon our Contemplation, hardens 
the Confcience, blinds the Eyes of the Mind, 
snd difturbs all the Operations of our moH; noble 
Faculties. This convinc'd Alexander thai he was 
Mortal ; 
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Book I. Mortal } and is fuch another Argument of our 
^•^'^W; FraiJty, as Sleep is ; for both of them agree ia 
fufpending, fupprefling, and binding up the 
Powers of the Reafonable Soul. 
2. Pbilojbpby ukes upon it to treat of all manner of 

^^shdm Subjcdts^ and ufes great Freedom of Expreflion io 
ivbiitci. doing fo ; that fo the true Caufes of Things nuy 
be difcover*d, a right Judgment made of theni« 
and proper Rules and Direftions given for the 
governing our felves with regard to them. The 
lame Thing Divinity does likewife, which is a Sci- 
ence infinitely more fublime and refin'd, of ni- 
cer Honour, and greater Modefty and Refcrvc, 
And this Liberty may fometimes be very conve- 
nient, nay, very innocent and chafte; for the 
Sun (hines upon Dunghils without contra&ing 
any of the Pollution, or ill Scents, by his Rays 
that fall there. ** But this is a Cafe that requires 
•' great Tendernefs and Caution, and ufually 
*' Silence is the moft becoming, and the moft 
'* profitable : For one had better altogether con^ 
** ceal and fupprefs thofe Things, which, when 
•* intended for Good, are yet liable and likely 
** to be made an ill Ufe of by moft of Thofe 
" into whofe Hands they fall. And highly pro- 
" bable it is, that many Perfons have learn'd to 
" be more exquifite in their Vices of this kind, 
** by thofe very Precepts and particular Inftrudi- 
** ons, defign'd to teach them how to prevent of 
** conquer thofe Exorbitances'*. *Tis true, iih 
deed. Nature by ftrong Impulfes perfuadcs t» 
thefe Gratifications ; but yet it is as true, tha< 
(he teaches us to blufh, and be out of Counte- 
nance at the very Mention of what (he is fo im- 
portunate 
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portunate for. Some indeed pretend, that wcCh. 22. 
ought to be afhamed of nothing that is Natural •, '•VNit 
and that this AjfeSlalion of Atodfjly fcrves only 
to fiiarpen Mens Appetites the more ; That we 
may as well be afliamcd for the Infirmities of our 
Bodies, the fpontaneous Motions of our Lungs, 
and Heart, and Veins, and Arteries j our Eat- 
ing, and Drinking, and Wearinefs, and Pain, and 
Sickncis, and Dying 1 all which, like this before 
us, have their Motions and Intervals, withouc 
our Confent or Knowledge ; return by certain ne- 
ccSaryCaufes, and aft upon us by unfccn Springs; 
and All, Hkc this too, betray the great Weak- 
ncfs, and indigent State of Humane Nature. Our 
Brain difcharges itfclf by DeBuxions, our Eyes 
by Tears, our Body by proper Evacuations; 
our Faces grow red or pale ■, our Bodies fat and 
lean; our Hair black, or white, or grey, and wc 
arc not concerned in, or for thcfe Things j which 
yet are no more natural than This; yet They, or 
any Difcouric of Them, is by no means jgnomi- 
niotis or unbecoming, and in the prefent Cafe ic 
b. To all which Objedions it were fufficienc to 
oppofe the general Senfe and Pra£tice of all cit'i- 
liz'd Perfons and Countries, who, in Propcjrtion 
to their being polt(h'd and refin'd abo^e others, 
have ever cxprefled a greater Rcferve in educat- 
ing their Children, in their own Behaviour and 
' Converfation, and in looking upon all fuch as im- 
pudent and profligate, who indulge loofe and wan- 
ton Difcourfc ; and even They, who are but too 
much Friends and Slaves to this PafTion, chufe 
rather to provoke it by diftant myftcrious Expref- 
fions, and naufcate the Roughnefs and Rudenefs 

of 
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toook I. of blunt uncomely Language. But ftill you will 
{^V\) aik, whence this Sbame proceeds^ and how that 
Cuftom became fo general. The Gratification of 
thefe Appetites, I grant you» is not fhameful in 
icfclf in the leaft: It is truly and properly Natu- 
ral ; and no Shame is due to it, fimply confider- 
ed ; for Beads, 'tis plain, have no Senfe of any. 
But why do I fpeak of Beafts ? The Sacred Ora- 
cles of God themfelvcs, have told us exprefiy, 
that This is no Appendage of our Nature j that 
while Man preferved his primitive Purity, and 
was in that Condition which was originally and 
truly Humane, he had no fenfe of Shame^ nor ever 
.,blu(h'd at his own Nakednefs. Every Work of 
God is Sacred and Good, and nothing but the 
Abufe can caft a Blemifli upon it. So that in 
Truth, Shame is only the EfFe6t of Wcaknels, 
and that Weakncfs the Effeft of Sin. Sbame came 
into the World afterwards, and by Accident j it 
was no Part of the Creation, hath no Being in 
Nature, but is the Creature of our own IVickednefsj 
and what we have brought upon our own felves, 
by making the Workmanjhip of God, Injlruments 
of Vice and Pollution. 

The trueReafon then, which makes this Paflion 
mw ii is fo violently condemn'd and run down, is not from 
vkUits. any real Vice or Shame in it, when confidcr'd ab- 
ftraftedly, and in its own Nature; but from the 
general Corruption and Inordinancy Men arc bc» 
tniy'd into by it. For how very few are there, 
that have any Regard to Moderation, or Difcre* 
tion, or Decency ? What infinite indired Methods 
do they ufe for the gratifying of thefe Appetites? 
What Quarrels and Difturbances, what Wars and 

4 Publick 
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Publick Confufions, what Defolation and Ruin Ch. 22. 
have been owing to this accurfed Caufe, this'.^'V^ 
common, but mod fatal Incendiary of Mankind? 
[nfomuch that the Wickednefs of the Means that 
introduce thefe Pleafures, and the long black 
Train of Confequences they Draw after them, 
ire worfe athoufand times than the Thing itfelf: 
The Expence and Damages are infinitely more 
than the Purchafe is worth. And all thefe ill 
EfFefts are peculiar to Mankind, for other Crea- 
tures know nothing of all this Clutter. But Men 
have ufed great Induftry to trapan themfelves : 
On one Side they make Laws to keep them ofF» 
urge Religion^ and Modejiy^ and Decency^ to re- 
ftrain their Defires -, and yet, on the other hand^ 
they fharpen and inflame them , fet all their 
Wits at work to contrive, to confound, to get 
over every Thing for the comparing their De- 
fires : Witnefs Comedy and Poetry particularly » 
whofe pretended Beauties, even when moft Chafle, 
were chiefly feen in amorous Subjects ; but now 
they have perfeftly proftituted themfelves to 
Lewdnefs, and feem to defign nothing fo much, 
as the laughing Virtue and Referve out of Doors, 
as if Thefe were the Things we ought moft to 
be a(hamed of. But of all others, the moft mif- 
chievous Corruption of Nature feems to be the 
fetting an extravagant Value upon ftoln and 
unlawful Pleafures •, reprefenting Injuries of this 
Kind as a Piece of Gallantry and Accomplifh- 
ment ; and fuffering thofe Methods to be de- 
fpifed and ridiculed, which both Divine and Hu- 
mane Conftitutions have aflTigned for fatisfying 
Vol. I. Q^ Men'3 
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Book L Men's Natural Dcfires, by Honejl and Hcncurd^U 
Marriagr. 

For Dir enters crj Remrdics againft this Vicfj 
CO f! Ml Book 111. Chap. 41. 



Chap. XXIIL 
Defires. 

j^ ^yn H E Sea itfelf hath not more Waves and B5- 

Dtfifis m- X lows, more inconftant nor more furious iff 

^^ their Toffings and Rollings, than the Heart of 

Man hath DtftreT. This is a vaft and boundkfi 

Ocean too, governed by Winds andTides, variow 

and uncertain ; it is confus'd and irrefolute; fome- 

times wicked and deteftable, but very frequendf 

vain and ridiculous in its Defiresv 

2. But the firft and moft neceflary part of this 

Their Dt- Confidcration, ought to be a due Care to diftiiF 

ftinntons. g^ifh them rightly ; for this is what they are w- 

ry capable of. And here you may obferve. That 

fome of thefe are Natural ; and they that be fo, arc 

juft and lawful, and common to us with Beafts: 

They are likewife fhort, and bounded in a narroiTj 

Compafs; a Man may eafily fee to the End 

them. For Thefe there is abundant Provifioi 

and no Man is poor in this refpeft. An Occafioo 

of enlarging upon thefe will prefent itfelf moK 

conveniently hereafter ; for in truth they do nflC 

properly belong to the Subjeft we are now upon, 

iince, ftridlly fpeaking, they are not Palfions. 

The Others are either befide, or beyond Ni- 

tare» 
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Brti ibc7 hivcno FouotUcron in oar Frame and Ch. ij. 
reiQper, bu: exift oaly in oiirOpiaioas, snd sre f./'VNf 
be OWpring of Fancy and Imagiaition ; ihefe 
re AixiScnlly fonn*d by Induftry aad ftrong lot- 
Tcflion ; they are fuperfluous loo ; ferve onty ta 
[ratify otir Humours, not to lupply any real Nc- 
eSicics. And if you would have [hem diflinguith- 
d from the former by a diS'crent Name, oil 
hem if you picafe, the Ccvtlings ef the SetiL 
rheTc are entirely our own i the Portion or the 
indal of our Species. Beafts sre altt^ether un> 
BJaced with them ; Man is the only Creature 
br in his Appetites. Thcfe have no ceruin 
Ictoaim ai« no End where to Hop i but are 
Dally in Motion, run wild and at random, and 
' not what they would have. • 71/ Dejires 
hitb Nature fuggejhi are dtltrmiHtd and Jimti % 
t tboft which arife from Opinion and fflfimjy^ are 
m^let for Error knoiBi no Bounds. A Man that 
% in tbf Rtad mujl come to hit Jovrnfy'j End at 
I iir/ he that wandtn out of the ft^ay, may wan- 
ffor evir. With regard to Thcfe, no Man ever 
;, none ever can be Rich or Contented. Somc- 
l conftanily falls fliort, or Tome frclh Thing ii 
inting. Of ihcfc It is that the Pocc fpciks, 

\Vfar Storei increafe, and yet I knew not wbal, Crcechi 
f Slitl ihty do fomething want, H-^"'* 

' *Dcfidcri»n»mralu flniti Aint. Ei fJl!3opillionen»^cenu»J''''Y■ 
li defioint not! hahent. Nullus cnim Terminu* Ulfo eft. ^''' '"* 
Ql coati aliquid citremum el>, Error imnieiirut ell. SiiMt. 
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Book I. Which neither Pains can get^ nor Heaven can grants 
To Jwell their narrow^ to a full Eftate. 

To fuch wanton Longings of the Soul, the Cha- 
rafters fee down at the Beginning of this Chapter 
agree; and They are what we. mean, and arc now 
treating of under this Head of Pajftons. Thefe arc 
the Things we fweat and toil fo vehemently for, 
the gaining what we might very well be without, 
and the fatisfying Defires which we ought not to 
entertain. *Tis upon the Account, and for the 
Sake of Thefe, that we compafs Sea and Land; 
that we take up Arms, and kill one another ; nay, 
that Men kill and drown themfelves, betray and 
ruin themfelves-, which gave juft Grounds for 
faying, that Covetoufnefs is the Root of all Evil. 
The Matter indeed is fometimes fo order'd by 
Providence^ that this inordinate Paflion of the 
Mind (hould be made its own Punifhment ; and 
while Men are greedy to gratify their fantafticd 
WantSy and glut themfelves with the Riches and 
Pleafiires of Fortune, they lofe a real Good^ and cut 
themfelves off from the Advantages of Nature : 
Which are fo much more valuable than the other, 
tYiztDiogeneSy who refusM the large Prefent of Mo- 
ney offered by Alexander y defired as a greater Fa- 
vour, that he would pleafe to ftand afide» and not 
hinder him from the Comfort and Brighcnefs of 
the warm Sun-fhine. 
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Chap. XXIV. 

Hope and Defpair. i 

THOSE Dcfircs which arc Natural, ai 
thcfc Covetings laft mcntion'd, which ai 
Accidental, and Difcafcs to the Soul, are cli 
rifli'd by llofe. This infpires ihcni with 
and Strength; this blows up our extravagant in 
ginations wirh a gentle and plcafing Breath-, kii 
dies a Fire in our Minds, but railcs I 
Smoak withal, that it quite blinds tl 
ftanding; our Thoughts arc loll and bev 
and violently carry'd away with it ; it keeps u 
in perpetual Sufpenfe, and makes us dream with 
our V.ycs waking. As long as ever our Hopes 
laft, we never let go our Defires. But on the 
other hand, when once Defpair takes poflellion of 
us, the Soul is perfcAly put upon the Rack ; and 
the Thought that we (hall never be able to ob- 
tain what we aim at, is To torturing and violent, 
chat it bears down all before it ; and we lofe 
what we ftand aftually pofleft of, for the fake of 
fomewhat which we apprehend impoffible to be 
pofleft. This Paflion is like froward Children, 
who, when you take away one of their Play- 
things, throw the reft into the Fire for Madnefs. 
It grows angry with it felf, turns its own Exe- 
cutioner, and revenges its Misfortunes upon its 
own Head. It rcfufes to live under Difippoint- 
mcats and CrolTes, and chufes rather not to h<± 
0.3 « 
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Popk I.at all, than to be without the Thing which it hath 
' once imaginM neceflary to its Happinefs, And 
thus you have had a fhort Account of thofc Paf- 
ftotjs which h^ve fpme apparent Good for their 
Objeft; we will proceed in the next place to 
confider thofe others, which arife from the Ap- 
prehenfion of Evil. 



Chap. XXV. 
Of Anger. 

J. A ^V^ ^^ ^ foolifli and a franticif Paflion, 
T>9fcf\f^ jf\, which purs us quite befides our fclvcs > and 
'^^ by feeking fome means of beating back the Evil, 
that either approaches and threatens, or hath al- 
ready reached and fallen upon us, makes the Blood 
boil in our Hearts, and faifes wild and furious 
Vapours in our Mind •, fuch as blind and pervert 
our Reafon, and thrull us headlong upon any, 
tho' never fo defperate Attempts, that may con- 
tribute to the fatisfyjng thofe Defires we have 
of taking Revenge, and doing Mifchief upon 
the Perfon that gave the Provocation. It is a 
fliort Madnefs, and dangerous, not only for 
the time it continues, but as it prepares and 
opens the Way for a lafting Phrenzy and Di- 
ftraftion. The Motions of it are fo fudden, the 
Violence fo ftrong, that it overpowers all our 
other Paflions, fwallows them up quite, or car- 
ries them along with it by the Force of it? own 
Torrent- 
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The Caufis from whence it arifcs are various. Ch. 25. 
Weahufs of fudpnent, which is moft remarkable O-'^'^NJ 
in Women and Children, Aged and Sick Pco- ^' , 
plci whom Experience fiiews to be of all ochcrs \J 
the moft frccful and .pccvifh, and eafic to be pro- 
voked, • Every thing that ii mjirm^ is naturally 
tirfpofiJ to k' querulous and frcrward. It is a Mi- 
ftake as great as it is common, to imagine that 
Fierccncfs and Rage is an Argument of Courage: 
for all violent Motions are like the Efforts of 
old Men and Children, who run when ihcjr 
would walk, and go fafter, becaiifc tliey have not 
Strength enough to go flow. There is not in 
the World any Thing fo feeble as an irregular 
and unftcddy Motion i and therefore yf«j<T, whicli 
b fuch in tlie Mind, is rather a Mark of Infir- 
mity and Cowardife. It is a Diftempcr in the 
Soal, which makes it tender and lore, not able 
to endure Offences; as Hurts and Wounds in 
the Body render the Smart of every little Blow 
intolerable. Were it in a State of pL'rfcd Health 
and Soundncfs, every Trifle could not create To 
great a Diforder. f Bui ivben all is (ull cf Achfi 
and Difeafes, the gemleft Touch is troubUjbme., and 
it ii always complainittg, hecaufe always ailing. A 
Mifcr will fume and ftorm for the lofs of a 
Penny, for the miffing of fome Advant-ige which 
he might have gain'd i A jealous Hufband will 
fall into a Rage for the moft innocent Smile 
of his Wife, or the Jeall Glance of her Eye. 
Luxury and Nicenefs., or any particular Fancy, II. 

• tnvalidum oxaae njturi qucrulum c!l. 
t Nufquiin fine quereii xgn tsnguniur. 

0.4 that 
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Book I. that renders a Man Singular ^nd Humorfome, 
UfV^and Uneafie, is apt upon the lead Accident which 

crofles that Humour, to put him into PaJJion ; 

and * No one thing (fays a great Philofopher) cbe- 

III. rijhe$ Anger more than this vain Temper. So again 
does the being fond of any little trifling Things, 
not worth our AfFedlion and Concern : A Glafs, 
a Dog, a Bird ; This is a Folly that gives us a 
great deal of Trouble, and often expofes us to 
moft unreafonable Paffions ; the leaft of which 
is more than they can poffibly deferve. Ano- 

IV. thcr Caufe is Curiojity^ and a bufie inquiiitive 
Temper. -[ He that ajks too many ^ejiions^ is 
follicitous to difquiet bimfelf : This is fo far from 
avoiding, and conniving at, that it is fceking 
Occafions, hunting about, and following the 
Scent, and with great Eagerncfs and Pleafurc 
running abroad after Provocations, without ha- 
ving the Patience to ftay till They come home 
to Us. Sometimes indeed (fays Seneca) Anger comes 
to Usj but not near fo often as We go to It. Ano- 

Y ther is Credulity and Eaftnefs^ the fuflFering our 
felves to be pofleft with the firfl: Account, and 
the firft Chance-comer, and not referving an Ear 
free for the other fide of the Caufe, nor fufpen- 
ding our Belief till more perfcft Information. 
But the Principal, and indeed the very formal 

VI. Caufe of Anger^ is an Opinion that we have been 
undervalued^ and ill us^d^ That fome Word, fomc 
Look, (for any thing will ferve) carried an Air 
of Contempt, and was lefs refpeftful than it 

* Nulla res magis Iracundiam alit, quam Luxuha. 
J Qui nimis inquirit, fcipfum inquictai. 

ought 
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ought to luvo been. This ij always the Argu-Ch. 25. 

mcnl angry Men lay hold of in their own Julli- L'^V^ 

fication. " And no wonder then, th;it proud 

** Men are molt Cholcritk, and full_T of RclVnt- 

" mcnl than any others, fince no other Difpo- 

" fition makes Men think fo much their Due, 

*' and confcqucnily inclines them to be fo jca- 

" lous of AJtVonts, and OmifTions in point of 

*' Rcfpcft. For which Reafon the Scripture tells ^^'^''■ 

** us, that Ow/) by Pniie cvmelb Cofitailisay in one ^^^ ^^J 

•* Place, and ftilea it moll Emphatically Proud 

** IVralb in another. 

The Signs and Symptoms of this FafTion are 3. 
many, and manifeft, more and more vifible than *''" *-'^*'- 
ihofe of any other { and fo Strange and Strong, 
that they make a mighty Difference in the Pcr- 
fon, alter the whole Temper and Frame both of 
Body and Mind, transform and turn hin^ into 
quite another Man. Infomuch, that * ;/ is not 
eafie to fay^ nvbrlbtr this Vice be mere dflejlabh^ or 
more deformed and disjiguring 1 Some of thcfc 
Changes and Symptoms arc outward and appa- 
rent: Redncfs and Dilloriions of the F.ice, Fie- 
rinefs of the Eyes, a wild and enraged Look, 
Deafnefs and Infenfibility in the Ears, Foaming 
ac the Mouth, Palpitation of the Heart; Quick- 
nefs and Unevennefs of the Pulfe, Swelling and 
Burfting Fulncfs of the Veins, Stammering in the 
Tongue, Gnafhing and Setting of the Teeth, 
Loudnefs and Hoarfnefs in the Voice, the Speech 
thick and indiftinft-, and in fhort. The whole 
Body is fee on Fire, and in a perfedt Fever. 

* Ut fit difficile, utrum magis deteflabile vilium, aut 
deforme. 

Some 
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Book I. Some have been mmfported to fuch a Degree^ 
"t^^VNJ upon thefe Occafions, that their very Veins have 
•broke, their Urine ftopt, and they have dropt 
down dead, being ftifled and ftrangled with ex- 
cefs of Paflion. And what Condition can we 
fuppofe their Mind muft be in in the mean while, 
when the Diforders of the Body are fo violent 
and Difmal ? Anger^ at the firft Brufli, quite ba- 
niflies Reafon and confounds the Judgment ; clears 
all before it, and takes Pofleflion for it felf 
alone ; and when it hath got it, then it fills all 
with Fire and Smoke, with Darknefs and Confu- 
(ion, with Noife and Clamour \ it is like a Rob- 
ber, or an Enemy, that firft drives the Matter 
cut of doors, and then fets Fire to his Houfe, 
and that with fuch Fury and Madnefs, as to de- 
ftroy and burn it felf alive in the Flames. It is 
like a Ship that hath nerther Rudder, nor Pilot ; 
neither Sails, nor Oars, nor Ballaft ; but floats 
about at Random, and commits it felf to the 
Mercy of Winds and Waves ; and that, when 
the Sea rides higheft, and the Storms arc loudeft 
and moft raging. And what can be expeded in 
fuch a Cafe, but Strandings and Shipwrecks, 
when there are fo many Rocks on every fide, 
to break her to Pieces, fo many Quick-fan ds to 
fwallow her up, when fhe thus lets her felf drive 
upon them? 
4. This leads us to confider its EfFeds, which arc, 

Ms EpSls. indeed, very great, and, for the moft part, ex- 
ceedingly wretched and deplorable. 

I. For Firft ; Anger urges and expofes us to In- 
juftice \ it takes Fire afrefli, and is rendered more 
violent and fierce, by any Oppofition, tho* ne- 
ver 
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ver fo reafonable and fair j and that too, not Ch. 25. 
only by Difpucc from others, but even from a ',^<V"NJ 
M^n's own Scnfcs-and ReUcftion, and the being 
confcious to himfetf, that he is angry, either 
without any juft Caufc, or to a greater degree 
than the Provocation dciervtd. When a Man 
hath thus fuffcr'd his Reafon to be Ihaken and 
dirturbcd, let one, with all the Calmnefs imagi- 
nable, offer the clearcft Vindication, the jufteft 
Excufe, any thing to remove or mitigate this 
PalTion, all is to no Purpofe, or to worfe than 
none; for Truth and Innocence are (till but 
more enraging, as Scmca obfervcs ; In fuch Ca- 
fes, * [be UnreafonabUneJi of our Paffion makes us fa 
much more ot'jl'tnaU and unperfuadabli, as if the 
being very angry, and implacable., vere the beji Ar- 
tumenl that the Ground of our Anger is jujl. The 
Example ofPifo upon this Occafion is well worth 
our Obfervation , and the Story is generally 
known. He, who was in other Refpcfls eminent 
for Virtue and Goodnefs, yet once in Heat of 
Paffion put Three Pcrfons to Death unjurtly; 
and (Irain'd the Law to bring them in Guilty, 
only becaufe there had been one proved not 
Guilty, whom he by a former Sentence had ad- 
judged Guilty. Anger is likcwife exafperated by 
Silence and Coldnefsy becaufe fuch Indifference 
fpeaks Scorn and Negleft ; and when Men fee 
their Rcfentments make no Imprelfion, they look 
' upon themfelves to be (lighted and affronted. 
This is very ufual with Women, who oftentimes 
put thcmfclves into a PalTion, purely for the 

* Pertmacioresnos hat iDtquitas4'3E, quali argumentum 
fit jnAi irafcendi, gtivitct irarci. 

S-ikc 
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Book I. Sake of putting other People into one too ; And 
iy^V\) when they fee that a Man does not condefcend 
to be angry, and refufe to heap on more Fcwel, 
they take all imaginable Pains to cherifh and 
blow up their own Fire, and grow perfedUy out- 
rageous. So wild and favage a Beaft is ^nger^ 
fo fierce and Intra&able, that neither Vindica- 
tions nor Submiffions, neither Excufing nor Ac- 
knowledging, neither Speaking nor holding one's 
Peace, can do any good upon it. No foul 
Means can tame, no fair ones win it over, or 
make it gentle. The Injuftice of this Paflion is 
farther evident, in that it always takes upon ic 
felf to be both Party and Judge in the fame 
Caufe, in that it expedts all manner of People that 
hear or know any thing of the Matter, fhould 
take its Part, and juftify its Proceedings ; and 
takes it mortally ill, nay, flies in the very Faces 
of all that either ftand neuter, or in any degree 
feem to think it in the wrong. 

II. A Second EfFeft of this Pafllon is Headinefs 
and Objiinacyy Rafhnefs and Inconfideration. It 
drives us forward, and thrufts us down headlong, 
into unfpeakable Mifchicfs -, and very often draws 
upon our own Heads the very Calamities we are 
endeavouring to avoid by being angry ; the very 
fame Sufferings, or many times worfe than thofe, 
which We in the Bitternefs of our Malice and 
Revenge, are fo eager to inflift upon others ; 
and thus, while it punilhes an Enemy, it tortures 
and executes it felf. This PaJJion is no ill Re- 
femblance of Great Ruins^ which crufh indeed, 
and batter whatever they fall upon, but in the 
fame Fall break themfclves to Pieces. Anger is 

fo 
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fo eagerly bent upon ilic Hurt and Deftruftlon Ch. 25. 
of others, tlu: k fights out of all Guard, and t-/'V^-' 
takes no manner of Gtrc to avoid or ward off" 
its own Death. It draws us in, and hampers us 
in a Thoufand Inconvcniencics i puis us upon 
fpeaking and doing many Things that arc bafe 
and unworthy, fuch as by no means become us, 
and what we cannot but be, at leaft wc ought 
to be, moft heartily afliamed of. To be Diorn 
it tranfports Men to ihofc Exceflcs of Extrava- 
gance and Rage, that they know not what tlicy 
do 1 enlnarcs them in the moft injurious, the 
moft fcandalous Adions ; hurries them into Mif- 
chief incapable of any Reparation, Murders and 
Bloodfhcd i Treachery and Villany, Poifonings, 
and fccrct Aflaflinations \ Things that leave 
long and lafting Remorfe behind, and fuch as 
they cannot but have very afflifling Remem- 
brance of ever after. Alexander the Great was a 
remarkable Inftancc of this kindj and Pytba^cras_ 
ufcd to fay, that wbere Jnger ended^ their Repen' 
tance alwa-ii be^an. 

This Pajfion is never to be convinced of Felly % 
it is big, and always well fatisBed with Its own 
Difcretion andjufticci flatters and pleafes it felf 
with a Notion, that the Man docs well and 
wifely to be angry; clears it felf from all man- 
ner of Blame, and lays the whole Fault upon 
fome ill or tndifcreet Thing done, that gave the 
Provocation. But, fuppofing another guilty of 
Injuftice, it will not therefore follow, that my 
Anger is guilty of none. Suppofe I receive In- 
jury from another Hand, will my paying back 
che hmc, or a greaccr Wrong, take olf wh.u I 

fuffcv '. 
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Book I. fuffcr ? Will it make me any real Amends, at 
^y^>r^ bring any true Profit to me, that another fuf- 
fers as well as I ? The Truth is, Jnger hath too 
much of Obftihacy and hair- brained Giddinefs, 
ever to do any Good. It pretends to cure one 
Evil with anbther ; and when we turn over an 
Offence to be correfted by this Paflion, it is no 
better than fetting Vice to chaftife and punilh it 
fclf. Reafofiy which ought always to Bear the 
Sword, and cxefcife the Supreme Authority in 
our Breads, does riot defire any fuch hot-headed 
Officers to execute her Comnlands^, as do Thingsr 
upon their own Head, without waiting for Orders. 
Reafofij like Nature, wofks eafily aind gradually, 
is fedate and flow 5 and whatever is violent, if 
equally foreign, and contrary to both. 

But you will fay. What ! irtuft Virtue then be 
fo tame and foft, as to fee the Infolencies of Vice 
Triumphant, without any degree of Indighatioit 
and Concern ? Muft fhe be fo bound up, as not 
to take the Liberty of being angry, nor dare to 
make any Oppofition againft unreaforiable and 
wicked Men ? To this I anfwer. Virtue hath its 
Freedoms, but they are fuch as are juft; it takes, 
it defires none, that are unfit or unbecoming. Ic 
hath Courage too, but this Courage muft not be 
cmployM againft it felf Nor muft another Man's 
111 be converted to its Prejudice and Difturbance. 
A Wife Man is as much obliged to bear the Vices 
of Naughty People without Paflion, as he is to 
fee their Profperity without Envy. The Indif- 
cretion of rafli and heady Men, muft be endur*d 
with the fame Patience and Pity that a good 
Phyfician cxercifes towards his Patients, when they 
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BookLus. The Sight* of it difturbs our Senfes, ruffles 
C/VV3our Spirits, and makes the whole Body fick 
and diforder'd : The Remembrance of it raifes 
a Storm in our Minds -, and fleeping or waking, 
fills us with Difquiet and Impatience. The Ideas 
of fuch Objefts are always hideous and (hock- 
ing -, and we never entertain them without In- 
dignation and Horror, Spight or Grief; fome 
Rcfentment not eafy to be exprefs*d, which puts 
us befide our felves, and rends our very Heart 
afunder. Thus we feel in our own Perfons, all 
that Torment we wifli another, and undergo 
file Punirtiment we think due to Him. He that 
hateth, is, at this rate^ the Patient^ and he chat 
is hated, the Agent. Thus it certainly is to all 
Intents and Purpofes; excepting only, that we 
think fit to exprefs it otherwife, and deceive 
6ur felves with Words, and Names of Things : 
For it is evident to common Senfe, that the 
Hater is in Pain, and the Perfon hated in per- 
feft Eafe 5 perhaps too, in perfedl Ignorance of 
the Matter. But, after all, let us confider and 
examine this Point a little. What is it that we 
hate? Men? or Things? Be it the one or the 
other, *tis plain we do not pitch upon the right 
Objedt. For if any Thing in the World deferves 
to be hated heartily, it is Hatred it fclf^ and fuch 
pther Paffions, which, like this, breed Difcords, 
and raife Tumults in our Minds, and rebel 
againft that Power, which of right ought to 
command, and bear an abfolute Sway in us* 
For when our Enemies have done all they can, 
ftill neither They, nor any Thing elfe, but fuch 

exorbi- 
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exorbitant Pafiions as thcfc, can do us any rcalCh. 26, 
and elfcaual Injury. U'W 

For Particular Dircftions againjl this Evil, 
5f^Book HI. Chap. J 2. 



Chap. XXVII. 

ENvy is own Sifter to Hal' id; as like as Two 
Twins, in their Fierccnefs and mifcrable Ef- 
fects. This is a wild outragious Beaft indeed, mord 
exquinte in Torture than Ten thuufand Racks j 
and of all that wretched Mankind feels, bcfl de* 
fcrves the Title of an Hell uponF.arth. Tliis lies 
perpetually corroding and tearing the Heart- 
tlrings, and converts other Mens Happincfs into 
an Occafion of our Mifsry. And how dreadful, 
how incelTant mutl that Vexation be, which both 
Good and Evil confpirc to aggravate ? Of the 
many ill Etfc£ta this PafTion hath» That is a very 
confidenble one t That, while Envious Men 
look awry Upon the Profpericy of others, and 
grudge them Their Comforts, they unavoidably 
fulTer their Own to perifh, and (lip thro* their 
Fingers, and have no Pleafure or true Enjoy- 
ment in all that the mofl: bountiful Providence 
does, or can, beftow upon themfelves. 

Direftions and Remedies, Proper for this 
Evil, tti7/ he prefcrib'd in Book III. 
Chap. 33. 

Vol.1. R Chap. 
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Book I. 



Chap. XXVIIL 
Jealoufy. 

1^ np H E Nature and the EfFefts of Jealoufy have 
J. a mighty refemblance to that Paflion of 
Envj laft defcribM, excepthig only that they dif- 
fer in this one Circumftance : The Good of other 
Men is the Objeft of our Envy \ but our own 
Happinefs is the Objeft of Jealoufy. Some Good, 
which we are defirous to ingrofs to our felvcs, 
and which we apprehend belongs to Us alone; 
for which reafon we dread and deteft the Com- 
munication to any Perfon befide. 

2, Jealoufy is a Difeafc of the Soul ; an Argument 
of great Weaknefs ; an evil and a foolifli Difeafe, 
but withal a furious and terrible one : It rages 
and tyrannizes over the Mind ; infinuates it fclf 
under the Pretence of extraordinary Friendlhip 
and Tendernefs : But when it hath gotten Head, 
and taken Pofleffion, it builds a mortal Hatred 
upon the Foundation of Kindnefs. Virtue, and 
Health, and Beauty, and Defert, and Reputation, 
which are the Attradlives of our Love and Af- 
feftion, are likewife the Motives and Incendiaries 
of this Paflion ; they kindle and minifter frefli 
Fewel to both thefe Fires. 

3, This is Wortnv)ood and Gall to us: It depraves 
and embitters all the Sweets of Life : and com- 
monly mingles it felf with our moft delightful 
Enjoyments \ and i^hcfe it renders fo foure vA 

unplcafao^ 
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unpleafant, that nothing can be more uneafy to Ch. 28. 
us. It turns Love into Hatred, Rcfpeft into (•VN^ 
Difdam , Aflfurance into Diftruft : It breeds a 
moft unhappy Curiofity ; makes us bufie and in- 
quifitive to our own Ruin \ defirous and impa* 
tient to know what nothing but the Ignorance 
of, can keep us tolerably eafie under ; and what, 
when we do know, there is no Cure for, but 
fuch as make the Misfortune worfe, and more 
painful. For whither does all this Information 
tend, but only to bring the Matter out of Dark- 
nefs and Doubt, into clear and open Day ; to 
have Demonftration of our own Unhappinefs, 
and to proclaim it to all the World ; to make 
our felves a publick Jeft, and to entail Shame 
aod Diflionour upon our Families? 

Advice and Remedies againji this Paffion are 
to be met mtb in Book III. Chap. 35. 



Chap. XXIX. 
Revenge. 

T^HE Defire of Revenge is, in the firft place, 1^ 
^ a cowardly and effeminate Paffwn ; an Argu- 
ment of a weak and fordid, a narrow and abjedt 
Soul; and accordingly Experience teaches us, 
that Women and Children, and fuch others as 
have manifeftly the fecblell Minds, are ever the 
moft malicious, and difpos'd to Revenge. Brave 
and Generous Minds feel little of thefe Refent- 
roents: theydefpife and fcorn itj cither becaufc 

R 2 an 
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Botrfc I. an Injury, when done to them, does not make 
ainy great Imprcflionj or that the Perfon who 
does it, is not thought confiderable enough to 
give them any Difturbance ; but fo it is, that 
they feel thcmfelvcs above any Commotions of 
this kind, as the Poet fays, 

* -/f If^retcb beneath the mighty Csefar'i notice. 

Hail, and Thunder, Hurricanes and Tempefts^ 
and Earthquakes, all thefe diforderly Agitations, 
and }oud Ratlings, which we fee, and feel, and 
hear, are formed in thefe lower Regions of the 
Ah* ; They never difccrmpofe, or in any Degree 
aflFeft the Heavenly Bodies and higher Orbs ; All 
there is quiet, and conftant, and ferene ; Thefe 
frail, and corruptible, and grofler Bodies only 
are they that fuffer by them. And thus it is 
with the Rage and Folly, the Noife and Brawl* 
ings, the Impudent and Impotent Malice of 
Fools: They never (hake great Souls, nor carry 
fo fir as lofty and generous Minds r An Alex- 
ander or a Cdfar^ an Epaminondas or a ScipiOy can- 
not be mov^d by all that fuch mean Wretches 
could do or fay : for all truly Brave Men, and 
thefe in particular, have been fo far from medi- 
tating Revenge^ that, on the contrary, they were 
remarkable for doing good to their Enemies. 
2^ Secondly, This is a very troublefomc and rtfi- 

le/sPaffioTiy full of Heat, full of Smart and Stingy 
it boils and bubbles in the Breaft, and gnaWs the 
Heart like a Viper ; diftradls the Men infeded, 
difturbs their Enjoyments, takes off the Peace tod 

^ Indignns C«rarif hi, 
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Comfort of their Days, and breaks the Sleep ofCh. 29. 
tlicir Niglus. L/'VSJ 

U is alfo a Pajfion full ef htjtijlice j for it 'o''- 3- 
turcs an innocent Perfon, and adds Grief and 
to him, that was wounded and afflidtcd bcioic. 
It is properly the Parry's Bufifiels who comn 
ted the Offence, lo labour under the Rcmor'- 
and [he Punifliiiienr; and all ihofc other ■" 
fequences, which the Defirc of Revenge v 
ably draws after it. And yet by this, mc s 
fcring and Guilclefs Party makes it his Care 
load hinifcif with thcfe heavy Burdens, as if tJ 
receiving of the Injury were not of iifelf i 
fliiflion fulHcicnr, without fuch volunear] 
died Aggravations. Thus it happens t \i 
lyi (generally indeed) that, while the Innocei 
and InjurM 15 racking himfrll wich the! impatient 
Defires, and the CQacnvance of proper Mecbods 
for Revenge, the guilty AggrelTor enjoys him- 
felf ID Eafe and Pleafure, and perhaps makes the 
Other's UneaCnefs a Jcft and a DiverOun. But 
This is only the Beginning oH Mifcbiefs and lo- 
jullice-, for the Means of putting fuch Defires 
in Execution are yec infinitely more fo \ which 
indeed are of all , of any Kinds i Bafenefs and 
Treachery, Perjury and Subornation, a fecret 
Stab, or an Ambufcade of Rufliansi in Ihort, the 
fouleft, blacked, and moil villanousDefigns: For 
one peculiar ill EtFeft of this Vice is, that it ex- 
tinguilhes all Natural Juftice, breaks through all 
the Reftraintsof Honour and Duty, and (ticks at 
no Praftice, though never fo foul and dcteftablf, 
CO accompliHi its Bloody Intentions. 

R 3 l^atlly. 
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Book I. Laftly, The very Execution of thefe I 
t/VNJis not only painful and difficult, but cx^S^j 
■*• dangerous: For Experience ftiews us daily, diat 
he who endeavous to revenge himfelf, docs not ef' 
fc£t his whole Wifh, nor is in every Point.fuc- 
cefsful : Either he meets with a Defeat, and caij- 
riot do the Mifchief he would; or, at leaft, he- ' 
is difappointed as to his own Security and Satif- . 
faction, and fufFers the Mifchief he -would nob' 
He attempts to put out One of his Enemy's ^es, 
and at the fame time puts out Both his.own. He 
renders himfelf obnoxious to Ju(tice> anti brings 
Trouble and Danger to all his Friends^ isjoft 
to the World, and to his own Quiet ; forcep W 
hide and flee from Place to Place, and is every 
where dogg'd clofe at the Heels by his own guil- 
ty Fears. " 
g. And after all ; the killing an Enemy, and di- 
fpatching him out of the way, may be Cruelly, 
but it is not properly Revenge: For a Man-does 
then only take Satisfaction and Revenge^ when he 
humbles his Enemy, and forces him to Suffering 
and Submiflion ; not when he puts him paft all 
Suffering, and out of the reach of his Angen^the 
rendring of which Senfible and Painful, is the 
only End Revenge can propofe to itfelf. Accord- 
ingly we fee, no Man is fo vain and abfurd, to fall 
foul'upon a Stone, or a Brute; becaufe he knows 
thefe cannot feel, or cannot confider the Effefls 
of his Rage. In all true Revenge, it is necefla- 
ry, that the Perfon who cxecuces it, fhould re- 
ceive fome Satisfa^ion in the Pains he tnflids; 
and that the Perfon, on whom ic is inflicted, fhould 

fed 
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feftl the Smart, and be humbled by (he Sorrow, Ch. 29. 
and pay (o dear for the Injury he haih done, i'>*A.^ 
rli;ir he may be made to repent it. But a Man 
,{hat is killed, is out of any Condicion of Grl'jt 
Rcjjcntancc j he is indeed from thenceforth 
.fttially fecured from all manner of SiiH'er, 

, "Whereas, on the contrary, tlie Revenger liim. 
continues in a Capacity of both, and oftentim 
, ^cels the Weight of his O' '< by 

State of fix'd Sorrow and ^ ^ai cvc. '. A' 

litig then is only a Betraying of our Cow: 
IS the Confequencc of our being nfraid, 
Perfoo we intend to punith, /houtd re g. ^ 

, Ptgudicc, and take an Opportunity I , 
again in our own Coin. Wc arc v 
<Iiefc Apprehenfions to make an Kncl ui nim 
ooce, and rid our fclves from any future Mazatu , 
Vhich is indeed to quit our Point, to iofc the End 
of Revenge, and caft a Blcmilh upon our own 
Keputaiion. It is an Artifice, and an Aft of Cau- 
tion, rather than of Coungci It is an Intention 
to make furc Work, and confults our Safely much 
more than <mr*.ll*mi(r> 

"* Qui occidit long^i non ulcifcitur, nee gloriaiD tircqui- 
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Chap. XXX. 
Cruelty. 

CRucUy is a moft horrid and dctcftable Vice, a 
Quality peculiar to Villains and Brutes; fp 
contrary to Nature, that it is diftinguifti'd by that 
fcandalous Name of Inhumanity. 

It proceeds from, and indeed is the natural Ef- 
fcdl of Bafenefs and Cowardice : For Valour and 
Generofiiy never exert their Power, except where 
they meet with Oppofition. They have don<? 
their Bufinefs, and hold their Hand, as foon as 
they find an Enemy fubdued, and at their Mer- 
cy. This was the true Courage of brave old Rth 
mans^ ^ To humble the Objlinate^ and [pare the Van-- 
qtiijh'd. 

But Cowardice^ which afFcfts a falfe Greatnefs, 
and pretends to Triumphs, which belong not to 
it, gluts itfclf with Blood and Maflacres, infteac) 
of Generous Conquering : And accordingly, we 
always find, that Carnage and Slaughter, have 
only Common Soldiers, and the plundering part 
of the Army, for its Executioners. And no furcr 
Sign in the World can be given of Men's being 
timorous Poultrons, than their being fierce and 
bloody, and void of Pity and Remorfe. This is 
the very Thing that difpofes Tyrants and Ufurpers 
to Cruelty •, They live always in fear, and never 

5 Romana Virtus^ Parcere Subjc(fUS| & dcbellare Soperboi. 

tbiol^ 
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think thcmfclvefi tolerably fafc, till thofe, that CK. 30. 

are in any Condiiion of giving ihcm Difturbance, iyY^-i 

are utterly extirpated 1 and therefore they lay 

boiit tbcm, and fall fou! upon every Body, wi 

out Diftinctioni neither Age nor Sex can mc 

Conipaffion, or fcem inconfidcrable enough to 

fpared, 

• Lavip cf Blood the Coward killi ■, Tbe Brave 
Holds bis relenltng Iletnd, and dares to favi. 

Sneaking and timerous Dogs bite and te 
Pieces the Skins and CarcaiTcs of wild Bean 
which they run away from, when alive and in ' 

Fields. And what Account can be given, wl 
Civil Wars, and Popular Infurreftions fli 
fpill more Blood than foreign Engagement 
"What more probable than This, that the grea 
Ringleaders and Aftors in Seditions and Dome- 
ilick Diflerenccs, arc the Mob and Refufc of the 
People \ whereas the Other are begun and fought 
upon Principles of Honour and Juftice , by fiur 
and generous Enemies ? When the Emperor M*u- 
ritius had received Information, that one PbtcaSt 
a Soldier in his Army, defign'd to kill him, he 
cnquir'd into the Temper and Charafter of the 
Man : And upon his Son-in-law Philip'^ acquaint- 
ing him, that he was a Cowardly Fellow, the 
Emperor prefently concluded, there was Danger 
indeed, and that fuch a one was cut out for Bar- 
barity and Murder. Sometimes, 'tis true, Ano- 
ther Caufe may be given for this Quality, whicli 
is an inward Malignity and Spight ; a Soul tli.it 

• CuoAa ferit, dum cunfla timet. 
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Book I. rejoices in Mifchief, and feafts upon Blood; fuch 

C/^YVJ as Caligula feems to have been particularly. But 

ic is to be hoped, few fuch Inftances of Depravity 

are to be found; for indeed they are not Men, 

but Monfters in Humane Shape, 



Chap. XXXL 
Grief, 

I. f'^Rief is a Sinking and Defpondency of the 
Tjifatkhn ^J Mind^ when dejefted by an Opinion of feme 
very great Evils lying heavy qpon us. It is a ve- 
ry dangerous Enemy, deftruftiye to our Quiet 
and Comfort; and, if good Care be not taken of 
it in time, waftes and weakens the Soul, deprives 
us of the Ufe of our Reafon, difables us from 
difcharging our Duties, and looking after our Bu- 
finefs; and in time fpreads a Ruft upon the Soul, 
adulterates and depofes the whole Man, binds up 
his Senfes, and lays his Virtues to deep, when 
there is moft occafion for rowzing and arming 
them againft the Calamity, that fubdues and op- 
preffes him. In order to beget in us a becoming 
Averfion to this Paflion, and employing our ut- 
moft Strength and Abilities to refift and repel it, 
we (hall do well to confider ferioufly the perni* 
cious EfFeds of it, and difcover how foolifli, how 
unbecoming and deformed it is; how extremely 
inconfiftent with the Charafter of Wife Men, as 
the Philofophy of the Stoicks moft truly reprefents 
it. But This, as Matters are commonly ordered 

is 



Of Grief., 

is ^lio'ibclf ttfj Undertaking > for it lutih 
to f xcufe, and vindicate, and fee itfelf off under 
the fpecious Colours of Nature, and A 
and Tendernefs, and Goodnefi ; nay, the 
rality of the World are (o hx mifted, that 
keep it in Countenance, pay it Honour an< 
fped, and think it a Du^ and a Virtue i i 
Wifdom and Confcience never appcar^<} n 
beautiful than in a Mouming*Drefs. 

Now in anfwer to thefe vain Pretenees i 
Favour, we nuy obferve firft of all, tb 
fo far from being agreeable to Nature, as it ^ 
fain be thought, that, on the contranr* it is 
ther a Matter of Formality, anddired : 
to Nature : which it is very eafy to den 
if Men will lay afide the Prejudices of tt 
and confider it impartially. As for thole publ: 
smd folemn Mournings, (I mean not diis to 
prgudice of a real, decent, and afFedionate C 
cem) but for the Mournings which are pradi 
with fo much Ceremony and Affedation, and 
were fo by the Ancients heretofore, as well as by 
the Generality of Mankind at this Day ; Where, I 
fay, can we find a greater Cheat, a grolTer Sham 
and Banter upon the World? How many indu* 
ftrious Impoftures and Hypocrifies ? What artifi- 
cial Conftraints in our Behaviour are fought, and 
counterfeited, both by the Pcrfons themfclves, 
who are intcrefted in the Occafion of them ; and 
of all the reft that arc taken in, and bear a Part 
in this melancholy Pomp? And, as if all this 
were not enough, we refine and improve the De- 
ceit, we even hire Men on purpofe to put on this 
Folly, to ftand as Mutes, or to make dreadful 

I Lamen- 
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Boole L L^-c-siiinocs -, co siore 2ad hdghten a Baffioa 
C/'V^ frtucr. ocghc a> be lupprcis'd ; a> give Groans 
and S'ghs for a Price, ibch as wc all know are 
fdgsM aad extorted ; lo ffaed Tears for the En- 
terLAiomeat of the Sprmcors^ fuch as fall, only 
wh^n they are fees to do ib« and are immediate- 
ly dry'd up, as ibon as the Company retires. 
And, pray, wh*re does Nature teach us any thing 
like This ? What can there be indeed more ab- 
furd and yaia ? What does Nature condemn ; 
what does it deteft more than fuch Infincericy ? 
This is nothing but Opinion and Falhion, the 
Caufe and Chcrifher of almoft all our Paflions > 
the Tyranny of Cuftom, and vulgar Error, that 
inftruAs Men to indulge their Grief in fuch a 
formal manner. From hence it is, that, if a Man 
be not deeply enough aflfeded in his own Perfon, 
and cannot furnifn a fufficient Proportion of 
Tears and hinging Looks out of his own Stock, 
he is thought oblig'd to hire and purchafe a Sup- 
ply from others who make a Trade of it. So that 
for the fatisfying what the World calls Decencj^ 
wc put our ftlves to vaft Expence; which Na- 
ture, if we would take her Judgment, is fo far 
from prcfcribing, that She moft freely acquits us 
of, nay, condemns us for it. Is not this, in 
Truth, a publick and ftudy*d Affront upon Rea- 
fon and Common Senfe, a Conftraint, and a cor- 
rupting of Nature, a proftituting and debauching 
of the Manhood in us, a mocking the World, and 
making a Jcft of our felves ; and that for no other 
Purpofe, but merely to comply with the No- 
tions of the abfurd Vulgar, which abound in no- 
thing fo much as Falfl^ood and Miftake, and a4- 

n^ire 
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mire nothing (o much as Counterfeit and Dif-Ch. 31. 
goife? (•-WJ 

Nor are our Private Sorrows much better : For Frivti*. 
Thefe, whatever they may fecm, are no more 
Natural than the former. Did Nature infpire or 
diftate them, they would be common to ail Man- 
kind 1 they wouldaffcft all Mankind almoft equal- 
ly -, fince All partake of the fame Nature, and 
differ only in fome few, fome fmall Circumftan- 
ces. But here we find very different Refent- 
ments : The fameObjeds, which afflid and grieve 
fome, are Matter of Joy and Saiisfiiftionto others-, 
and what draws Tears and bitter Cries from one 
Perfon, and one Country, is received with great 
Chcarfulnefs by another. What One does. Ano- 
ther difapprovcs; and the Friends of Mourners 
Think it their Duty to exhort, to comfort, to 
chide them i to beg that they would recoileft 
themfelves, call in Rfafon and Religion to their Af- 
fiftance, be Men again, and dry up thcJr Tears. 
Obferve the grcateft part of Them who take P^ins 
10 afflidt rheml'clvcs ; hear what they fay when you 
have given them this good Counfet : They will 
make no Difficulty to acknowledge, that tt is a 
Folly and a Weaknefs, to be guilty of exccITivo 
FafGonsi they will commend and call thofe hap- 
py, who can ftand the Shock of Adverfity, and 
have fo much Government of Temper, and fuch 
Frcfence of Mind, as to meet an Alflidion brave- 
ly, and bear it lleddily, and fet a gallant and 
mafcoline Spirit in Array againft it. Thus they 
excufe, but they dare not j'iftify their own Con- 
cern : They fay, they cannot help it, and by that 
Apology, lament, if not condemn, thcmfcivcs; 

for 
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book I. for this implies they Wifti, and think it were 
I/'VN; better, if they could overcome their Grief. And, 
in truth, the Thing is very plain in thefe private 
Mournings too, that Men do not fo much fuit 
their Sorrows to their Sufferings, as to the recei- 
ved Notions of thofe, among whom they dwell 
and converfe. And if we take a clofe and nicer 
View, this will difcover to us, that Opinion is at 
the Bottom of all our immoderate Melancholy ; 
That our Torment and Vexation proceeds from 
the falfe Reprefentations of Things -, land that we 
grieve, either fooner than we ought, by Antici- 
pation, and Fear, and follicitous Apprehenfions 
of what will come hereafter ; which, like fo ma- 
ny falfe Perfpeftives, fet the Objeft nearer our 
Sight, orelfe magnify the Bulk of it to our Eye, 
and fo make us grieve more than we oughts up- 
on a Suppofal of the Calamity being much greater 
than really it is. 
^^ But ftill all This is contrary to Nature : For 

i%»4/«- Grief deforms and defaces all thofe Excellencies, 
'^* which are mod beautiful and lovely in us. Thefe 

all are blunted and melted down by this corro- 
dingPaffion, like the Luftreof a Pearl diflblved 
in Vinegar* And really we are then a miferable 
Sight, our Head hanging down, our Eyes fixed 
upon the Ground, our Tongue fpeechlefs, our 
Limbs ftifF and motionlefs, our Looks wild and 
confufed, our Ears deaf and infenfible, our Minds 
void of all Attention and compofed Thought. 
How diftant is this from the Beauty, the Digni- 
ty, the Majcfty of our Original Form and Tem- 
per? Are thefe Men? You may better call them 
walking Statues^ which only fweat forth Moi- 

fture 
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dure at their Eyesi like Niohi^ Hrhom the Po-Cb. 31^ 
ets, to reprefent the Mifcries of exceflive Grief^ 
have feigned to be transformed into a weepbg 
Marble. 

But it were well, if this Paffion, being unna- j^ 
tural, were the worft of it j I have a yet much f"J^ 
more heinous Accufation to charge it with % Tcot:^ -' 
it flies in the Face of God himfclf, and arraigns 
hisjuftice, andWifdom, and Providence. What 
better Conftrudion can any Man in Realbn put 
upon our ra(h Complaints, and outragious Paf- 
fions, than a Mind difcontented with the Great 
Governour of the Univerfe, and his Difpofals of 
Us, and our A flairs ? To murmur and repine at 
what is done by Him, is to find Fault with Him 
who does it; and in an oblique, and little more 
refpedful Way, to charge him with Folly or hard 
Dealing. The Law and Condition, which he hath 
fixed to himfelf for the Government of the Worlds 
is, that all Things in thefe Sublunary Regions 
fhall be changeable and inconftant, ever in Mo- 
tion, and fubjed to Decays and Death. If then 
we know this to be their Condition, why do we 
aflliA our felves for that, which is the common 
Fate of all here below ; for that which could not 
be new, and fliould not be a Surprize to us ; what 
if we did not, yet we might and ought to have 
expected? And if we did not know this, the 
trued and only reafonable Matter for grieving, 
is our own moft wretched Ignorance. A Truth, 
fo evident, fo ufcful, fo neceflary to be known •, 
a Truth, that Nature hath graven every where, 
in Characters fo large and legible, that it is im- 
pofllble for us to go abroad^ and not meet it, or 
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Book I. to tarn our Eyes any way ac Home, and not 
l^^VNi^rcad it. Others, our Selves, and Every Thing 
carry this Infcription, Alas ! we miftake our Poft 
and Quality. Man's Bufinefs here is not to give 
Laws, but to receive and fubmit to them. The 
Adminiftration of Affairs is lodged in higher and 
better Hands. The Order of the Univerfc is 
cftabli(h*d ; and We, who are but a very fmall 
Fart of this vaft Body, muft follow the Motions 
of the Whole, and take contentedly whac falls 
to our Share. To fret and vex our felves, is 
to be concerned, that Eternal Ordinances are 
not reverfed and difTetled for our Sakes -, that 
we are not made an Exception to all Created 
Nature; which, befides the intolerable Arro- 
gance and Impiety it is guilty of againft God, 
is no lefs infupportable Folly with refpe£t to our 
felvrs ; for it mends not the Matter one whit, 
but adds Weight to what Providence hach laid 
upon us already, and makes all our Sufferings 
double. 
5. For we muft add too, that it is exceeding dt- 

^"'^ ftruilivfj and of extreme ill Confequence to Men i 
The Danger whereof is but the more increafed, 
by its hurting us, under a Pretence of doing us 
Good. It Batters with falfe Hopes, and a fair 
Shew of Relief; but in reality aggravates the 
Misfortune ; and while it profeffes to draw the 
Weapon out of our Side, makes the Wound 
wider and deeper, and thrufts a Dagger into our 
Hearts. Befides, thefe Thrufts are infinitely the 
more difficult to defend our felves againft^ be- 
caufe it is a Domeftick Enemy that gives thena i 
One that we cannot run away from. One tbat it 
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fed and cherifhed within our own Bofoms, andCh.31. 
which we our felves have bred up and given C/V^ 
Birth to» merely to be a Vexation and a Puniib- 
tnent to us. 

The Efiefts* indeed^ of Griefs are nni verlally mif- 6. 
chievous \ they fpread themfelves quite over thc^^**^**- 
whole Man ; and while they infed, do very much 
impair every Part of him. As to the External 
Appearance, it di(honours, and is a Reproach to ' 
theMan* by that Deformity , and Change of Coun- 
tenance, brought upon him by this nieans. Do but 
obferve, when once Grief enters, how it fills Men 
with Shaihe and Confufion, fo that they dare no 
more Ihew themfelves in Publick, nay, fo as to 
ihuA the Sight and Converfitoon evf n of their moft 
intimate Friends, and particular Acquaintance. 
When once we are under the Dominion of this 
Paffion, the Light itfelf is ofTenfive, and our great ' 
Care is, to feek out fome' dark Comer, fome dofe 
Retreat, to crouch, and hide our felves in, hx 
from the Eyes and Obfcrvation of every Body. 
Now what can be the Meaning of all This, but a 
plain unnatural Confelfion of its own Indecency, 
and how much Men ought to be afham'd of what 
they do at that time ? Is not this e^dently to con- 
demn itfelf? And would you not be apt to think, 
this was fome Woman caught in Adultery, that 
runs away, and hides her Face, and takes fuch 
Pains not to be feen or known ? 

Next to the Perfon, obfcrve the UaVit^ what 
ftrange, uncouth, eflfeminate Things, the Mourn- 
ing Weeds are, as if our very Clothes were in- 
tended to publifli to the World, that Grief utter- 
ly deftroys, and takes away all that is manly and 

Vol. I. S brave 
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Book I. brave about us, and, in ics room, gives us all the 
C/^V>J Softneflcs and Infirmities of Women, According- 
ly tlie "fhraciiiJh always drcls'J Men, when they 
were in Mourning, in dircdl Womcns Habit •, and 
a certain Author obferves, that Gik-t enervates 
Men, and wafts their Strength. The old Koman 
Laws, which were the moft Noble and Mafculme 
(like the Spirits of thofe chat made and liv'd under 
them) ftriftly prohibited all fuch Effeminate 1-a- 
mentations, and long indulg'd Sorrow. They 
thought very truly, that it was a horrible Abfur- 
dity for Men to ad in ContradiAion to Nature 
and Reafon, and thus Un-man themfelves. And 
all the Allowance they were content to make, 
was only for the firft Gulh of Paffion, while it 
was frefh, and tender, or furprizing *, for there are 
Tears, that may be permitted to fall from the 
Eyes of Philofophers themfelves. A Man may 
keep up the Dignity of his Nature, and yet not 
zbdindontYit Humanity of it: This we are bound 
to preferve, as well as not to debafe the other •, 
and therefore all that thofe RomanhsLV/Sy and rhefe 
Reftedlions aim at, is, fo to temper and get the 
Maftery over our Paflion, that while the Tears 
fall from our Eyes, Virtue q^nd Wifdom may not 
fall from our Hearts, at the fame time. 
7. But the outward Fadings of the Beauty, disfi- 

Inwardly^ guring the whole Man, and changing his Mien 
and Air, and Behaviour, fo infinitely to Difad- 
vantagej no, nor yet' that corroding Venom, 
which eats into our very Joints and Marrow, and, 
as the Wife Man exprefles it, drietb up tb: Bones i 
thefe miferable £ffe£ts, I fay, upon the Body, are 
AOt all I it goes deeper yet i decays the Soul, 

I Hraiks 
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breaks all its Reft, combunds aqrfdifturbs its O-Ch. 31. 
perations, difablc 5 and dra^s tifF the Man from L/^YNJ 
any Virtuous or Honourable Defigns ; palls,, and 
flats his Relifh of Goodnefs, extinguilhes the De- 
fire of Re'pvitation, and takes away the Difpofition 
of doing worthily, either for himfelf, or for any 
Body elfe : Nay, it does not only unqualify him 
for the doing, but for the receiving Good from 
any other Hand. For even the moft profperous 
Occurrences are grown infipid, or unplcafant to; 
him *, and every thing turns four upon his Mindj 
as all kinds of Meat do upon diftcmper'd Sto-. 
machs. In fhorc, Grief imbitcers a Man's whole 
Life, and poifons all his Aftions. 

It may be confider'd with refpedt to t;he De- g^ 
grces of it •, and a Difference ought to be/madcD(/?i»- 
between the Greatnefs and the Extremity of it il*'^'^" 
as there (hould alfo between that which runs into 
Excefs, arid grows ungovernable altogether, from . 
itfelf; and that which is puftied on, and .aggraya- . 
ted by the Suddennefs of an Accident, In fuch a 
Cafe, Surprize and Confternation alarms, feizes, 
tranfports (he Man -, takes away all Motion and 
Seftfe,~ftupifies and turns him into a Stone, like 
that wretched Mother Niobfy 

* Her curbed Bloody ran backward at the Sight y 
And pale numb'd Limbs ^ ajhivering Horror took^: 
Shejliffens into Stalue with the Fright % 
At laji her faltering Tongue^ long Silence broke. 

And in thefe Cifes, great Allowance is to be made 
for Natural Affeftion j upon which account that 

* Diriguit vifu in medio, calor ofTi rcliquit. 
Labitur, 6c longo vix candem teiDporc fatur. 

S 2 Painter 
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Book L Painter is admitted to have underftood his Bufi- 
^"^N^nefs welly who, when he was to draw Ipbigefda 
going to be facrificed; reprefenced the feveral Po- 
fhires and Countenances of her Mourning Friends, 
and more diftant Relations, with great Curiolity, 
and Artifice ; but when he came at laft to her 
Father, he caft a Veil over his Face : Thus wife- 
ly covering that Sorrow, which no Pencil could 
fufficiently exprefs. But Griefs as it often exceeds 
the Power of Art and Representation in the Copy, 
fo fometimes it is too ftrong for the Origjiul; 
too grievous to be bom, and kills the Man out- 
right. This finds no Vent \ but that which is mo- 
derate, or indeed, that which is very great, wears 
off by Traft of Time, by Diverfion, and Bulinels, 
and other Avocations of the Mind : And that 
which helps This forward, is, that it exprefles and 
cafes itfelf by Tears, and Sobs, and Sighs, and 
iad Complaints ; all whieh are fome Mitigation to 
the Sufferuig Party, and much more comfortable 
than Infenfibility and Silence. 

* Slight Sorrows find a Venty and Words command i 
The Fierce boil inward^ dumb and Jlupid Jland. 

Direftions and Helps againft this Evil, are 
given Book III. Chap. 29. 

^ Corae IcTCt loquontur, iogeiites flupcnt. 
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Chap. XXXIL 

CompaJJion. 

WE mingle Sighs and Tears with chofe that 
are in Affli£lion ; we feel, in fome De- 
gree, their Mbfortunes, and take Part in their 
Fains. Whether it be, from feme fecret Sym- 
pathies in Nature, whereby the Sentiments of 
one Man are conveyed to, and produce the like 
in another ; or whether it be from (ad Prelagesp 
by which we are apt to fear, that, whatever our 
Neighbours fuflfer now, may happen to be our 
own Cafe another Day, 

Now, This (fo far as it is Vicious) is the Paf- 
fion of a Weak Mind ; A Foolifh Pity, that pro- 
ceeds from too much Tendemefs, and from aa 
Indifpofition in the Soul, whereby it is apt to be 
vehemently difordered, and fall into great Trou- 
bles upon flight Occafions. Hence Women and 
Children are moft afFefted with it ; and fo arc 
the Cruel and Spightful too (who, as was Iai4 
before, are always cowardly and fearful : ) for 
thefe, tho' they know nothing of that Noble and 
Generous Compaflion, which is a Virtue \ yet of 
this Vicious One, they have their Share, Such 
(for Inftance) as exprefs mighty Concern for Vil- 
lains and Malefactors, when they endure the Pu« 
nifliment of the Law, and fmart for their Fauhs. 
Now, the EfFcdb of fuch a Pity are very Unjuft, 
and fo are the Caufes of it too \ for to fpare the 

S 3 GuUty, 
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Book I. Guilty, is to injure, and endanger the Innocent; 
and all that Tenderncls, proceeds only from fu- 
perficial Appearances, an(f want of Thought, 
which looks no farther than juft the prefent Cir- 
cumftances of the Sufrering Party, without any 
Regard ar all had to the Merits of the Caufe, and 
how Reafonablc it is, that fuch Punilhment fhould 
be inflided upon him. 

Concerning ms, fee more Book IIL Chap. 
qo. Where '^ou have likcwife the juft 
D:jVtntJlon^ between the Virtuous and Vt- 
cious Co?npqffion^ omitted here to avoid 
Repetitions. 
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Chap. XXXIII. 
Fear. 

I. "Tp£^/i is the Apprehenfion of fome Evil to 
l>efcrip^ X^ come, which ftands over us, and keeps us 

turn ai tt. If • * • 

perpetually in Awe ; it fills us full of Anxious 
Thought, and very officioufly runs before, to 
give Notice of the Calamities, which Fortune 
threatens us with. 

We are not fpeaking at prefent, concerning 
that Fear of God^ fo highly recommended in 
Holy Scripture; fo exceeding Ufeful and Neccf- 
fary a Chfck upon Mcn^ Minds, in Order to a 
Go^d Jjfc : Nor is this Chapter to be undcr- 
ftood, as if it related at all to that anxious and 
tendv I Concern, which proceeds from AfFeftion 
and Duty 5 or fuch as makes a Part of that Obe- 
dience 
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Obedience and Rdpett due from InHrriours, ofCh. 55, 
all Sons, CO their Superiours j but only of that '-^'VNJ 
[ruiihlcfonv, anJ lormencing Piiffion, which is 
it.'- Spiiwn of Sin, and Shame, and a difordered 
Miiid. For thofc Tcrrours cnrrcd the World» 
at the fame Inllanc, with Guilt and Reproach > 
and arc chc wretched Off-Spring, of the Corrup- 
tion of our Souls, and a fccret FairilUricy with 
tht Ucvil. It was upon yielding to his wicked 
Suggeftions, that our General Anccftor firft dif- 
covered ihcfe mifgiving Horrors upon his Con- 
fcience, / -MOi afraid^ becaufe I was naked, and 1 
hid my /'■If, Gen. iii. 10. 

It is a Paflion full of Fraud and Malice; and, z. 
indeed, can never Iiurr, or gain Advantage o^c^S^^fff'* 
us, cxcrpt when we are cheated, and feduccd hyranin^ 
it. It nukes ufe of the Time to come, which wc''- 
can hive no manner of Infight into i fo throw- 
ing u9 into a Place of Darknefs, and making the 
fame Ufc of Futurity, which Thieves do of the 
Night; (which is, to compafs their Dcfigns un- 
difcover'd, and to fcarc and terrify us much 
more, than thcOccafion requires.) When it hath 
got us there, it puts on a Thoufand frveral Vi- 
zors, and rcprcfcnts our Misfortunes under the 
moft frightful and ghaftly Forms imaginable : 
Thus we are cheated i^ain, u Children are with 
Fancies and Bugbears ; and dread thofe Evils in 
variety of Shapes, which can have in reality but 
one Face; Evils which have nothing in their 
own Nature, capable of doing us any Hurt; and 
fuch as would not be Evils to us, if we did not 
call and believe rhem fo. It is nothing elfe, but 
merely the Apprchenfion we have of Things, 
S 4 which 
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Book I. which renders thofe Accidents Evils, that in 
t/^VV> themfelvcs arc no fuch Matter. And This is fo 
Powerful, and fo Pernicious, that it turns our very 
Good into Evil, and from our Profperity takes 
Occafion to afHi6b, and make us Mifcrable. How 
many Wretches do we fee every Day, Wretches 
of their own making, who adtually become Un- 
happy for the very Dread of being fo, and have 
improved their Empty Fears into Solid and Sub* 
ftantial Miferies? How many People have loft 
their Friends, merely through Diftruft, and not 
daring to make Ufe of them ? And how many 
have made themfelves fick, with the very Ter- 
rors and Apprehenfions of Sicknefs ? Here is a jea- 
lous Coxcomb, that fancies his Wife hath played 
him Foul, and teazes himfelf into a Confumption, 
till he pines and droops into his Grave, with this 
tormenting Sufpicion. Another anxious Fool is 
afraid of falling into Poverty, and he racks him- 
felf into a Difeafe i and (}ies, for Fear of not ha^ 
ving enough to live upon. Nay, there are fe^ 
veral, who have been kilPd with the very pear 
of Death ; and that you may not think this fo 
very odd, let me obferve to you, that fomething 
like it happens every Day in mod, if not iq all 
the:Objefts of this Paffion. Our Fear^ generally 
fcrving to very 'little Purpofe, otherwife than the 
drawing down upon our Heads, the very thing we 
pretend to run away from. Undoubtedly no Ca^ 
lamity whatfoever, is near fo great, or grievous 
to be born, as the F^r of it. For other EviU 
can hurt us only while they have a Real Exi^ 
i^encev and are aftualty upon us ; when the Caufo 
is removed^ the Effe£l and the Pain immediately 

ccafat 
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ctafe. But Fear is no: fo confin'd ; it extends toCh. 3^. 
Things chat have no Being, as well as 10 fuch as l/VN* 
luvcj nay, to things which neither are, nor per- 
haps ever will be-, and, that we may be afftir*d 
there is no End of its Extravagances, it fixes 
fomctimes upon things which we may be very 
confident never can be. So very ingenious is thii 
Pafllon to torment us, fo malicious and fpightful, 
fo mercilcfs a Tyrant; it extracts real and cut- 
ting Pains out of Shadows •, and refines upon Ima- 
ginary Evils, till it confolidates, and makes them 
weighty ones : And for thofe which minifter fomc 
Ground for Fear, it is wonderful bufie, and trou- 
blefomely officious 1 it takes Poll, and brings us 
News, which it were better not to heari for it 
creates imaginary, and anticipates all our a^ual 
Sufferings, by Opinion and Expeftation. 

Ffar does not only fill us with dreadful Impref- 5. 
fions, and oftentimes difturb our Repofe with 
falfe Alarms v but, which is worfe, it taints and 
dcftroys all our Happincfs, breaks in upon our 
Quiet, and checks all our Delights, No Man can 
be eafici or cake Pleafure in the Enjoyment of a 
Blcflipg, which he is in perpetual Fear of lofing. 
Life it felf cannot be a Satis^ftion to a Man 
that lives in dread of Dying: And One of the 
Ancients hath obferv'd very truly. That no Ad- 
vantage can minifter true Joy to us, which we 
have not fqch a Maftery of, as to be prepared to 
part with it, whenever Providence (hall demand it 
back again. 

It is wonderful to obfcrve the Folly and Im- 4. 
prudence of this Paflion ; for indeed it excels all 
others in Rafhncls and Indifcretion. It arifes 
fomctimes 
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Book 1. fometitnes from want of Courage, it is provoked 
i/^Y^^by a Profped of Dangers; and yet ic frequently 
doubles our Difficulties, and expofes 'k^ lo great<\' 
Dangers : For ic makes us eager and impuien: 
to deliver our felves from them ; and thus Ir c:vls 
us into Confufions and Amazements, r^^rrlcxc^ 
our Judgment, blinds our Underftanding. and 
hinders us from difcerning, and taking the pro- 
per Methods of getting out of the Labyrinths 
we arc in. It diltrafts us with Terrors, and 
drives the Mind back again into it felf, where 
the Violence of its Paffion interrupts the Debates, 
and overlooks thofe very Opportunities of cfca- 
ping, that offer themfelves. Add to this, the 
great Dejedion and Difcouragements, which will 
not let us dare to do what we ought, for our 
Safety ; we lofe our Rcafon, and the Refolution 
to ufe it ; we flee when no Man purfues, ftart 
and tremble at our own Shadow -, nay, flee from 
that which is our bed and only Sanftuary, run 
away from our Friends, and apprehend Deftru- 
ftion from them which advance to our Relief. 
* Our very Succours Jlrike new I'errors into us. 
Some have been tranfported with this Paflion, 
even to the degree of perfeft Stupidity ; the Sen- 
fes are put befides themfelves, and lofe the Power 
of difcharging their Duty; our Eyes are broad 
open, and yet we fee not ; Men difcourfe to us, 
and we hear not a Word they fay -, we attempt 
to run, and make our Efcape, but ftand fixt like 
Statues, and cannot move a Step. 
5. This Paffion, when moderate, adds Wings to 

* Adeo etiam auxilia payor formidat. 

our 
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our Feeti but when cxrrcme, and in cxcefs, iiCh. 3j. 
nails and fadcns us down, or entangles and con-(>'VNi 
founds us in our I-'Iight. Thus /-Var lupplants 
our Natural Powers, depraves and difablcs the 
whole M.in, enfeebles Bad/ and Mind, baffles 
our wifcit Defigns, and banifties Thought. 

* Amazement bore up my ere£JedHair\ 

Nor could myjlammering Tongue exprcfs my Fear. 

Sometimes it makes Men dcfperates andfo, thac 
the giving all for loil is for their great Advan- 
tage ■, for it infpircs them with Refolutions of 
felling their Lives as dear as they can, and puts 
them upon doing Wonders. An Inftancc where- 
of we have in that Roman Legion commanded 
by Sempronias, in their Engagement againft Han- 
nihal. 
■\ De/pair and Ragi broke ihro' ih" extreme Dijlrefii 
Cou'j they have bop'd^ their Safely bad been le/s. 

There are alfo fome Fears and Terrors, with 
which Men have been ftrangely poficfled without 
any vifible ground; as if they were Thunder- 
ilruck from above ; or God by a p-irticuJar Pro- 
vidence had determin'd to in&tuace and difpirit 
them, in order to their Deftru£tion. Thefe fad- 
den Amazements are what we commonly call 
Panick Fears; and we read, that the City of Car- 
thage was once thus feiz'd with Confufion; for 
fuch are not always conBn'd to fingle Perfons, or 
fmall Numbers} but whole Nations and vaft Ar- 
mies have been univerfally feiz'd, and unaccoun- 

* Obflupui, fteteruntqi comz, toz fiucibus hxlic. 

t Una falui viAu nullam fpeiarc falutcm. firf. ^n. z. 
tably 
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Book I. tably ftnick with them. And our BleflTed Saviour 
l^V^ inftanccs in this, as one of the Jucjgmcnts fent 
Lake xxi. from Heaven upon the wicked Jews^ Mens Hearts 
failini them for Fear. 

Particular Direftions and Remedies againfi 
this Paffion, will be given in Book IIL 
Chap. 28. 



Chap. XXXIV- 

iToe Second Way of conjidering Man ; 
which isy iy fiating the Compartfon 
between Him^ and other Antmah. 

Hitherto we have confider*d Man entire, and 
jgm mjwjm* ^^^^ regard to Himfelf alone : The next 

kut difi- Step, by which we propofe to advance in the 
tuiiCom^ Knowledge of him, is by dating a Comparifon 
%cl9 Si between Him and other Animals -, and This is a 
Msm is very excellent help toward making a right Judg- 
'*'''***•• ment in the Cafe. Now this Comparifon is of 
large Extent ; it confifts of many Branches, re- 
quires great Skill, and would prove of mighty 
Benefit and Confequence, if well and truly made: 
But the Queftion is. Who mud make it ? Shall 
Man ? He is a Party in the Caufe, and liable to 
very juft Exception ; for it is much to be fear'd, 
when the IjffUe is his own Concern, the Ferdi£l will 
not be honed. And accordingly we fee, how 

J martial and unfair he is in all he fays of Himfelf; 
or he knows no Mean, he proceeds with no Mo- 
deration, but is eternally in Extremes. Some- 
I 4 times 
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times he is big, and plcas'd with Himfclfi looks Ch. 34. 
down upon the lower World widi Difdain ; andt-<^VNJ 
calls himfelf the Lord cf all ibe Creatures \ divides 
their Morfcls among them, and cues out for each 
Species, fuch a Proportion of Faculties, and na- 
tural Power, as his Lordlhip vouchfafcs to allow 
them: At other times, inftcad of all his Gaiety 
and Pride, you Bnd him full of black DifcontcnC 
and then he debafes himfelf as much, murmurs 
and frets, grumbles and complains, gives Provi- 
dence hard Words, and calls Nature a cruel Step- 
mother, that hath made him the Refufe of the 
World, the moft wretched of all her Produ- 
Aions; and dealt to Him the lead and toweft 
Portion of all her Children. Now, in truth, both 
the one and the other of thcfe Opinions are equal- 
ly falfe, unreafonable, and extravagant. But what 
can we expeft better from him? Or how is it to 
be thought, he fliou'd carry himfelf evenly and 
fairly, and aft juftly with other Creatures, when 
he is, as we fliall (hortly fee, fo infinitely out of 
all meafure, in his Notions towards God, his Su- 
perior, and Man, who is his Equal? Bur, bcfides 
this Byafs upon his 7*'^^''"''''. there is another 
Difficulty upon his Utderjlanding: For which way 
(hall he get a competent Knowledge of the in- 
ward Powers, and unfeen Motions of other Ani- 
mals? So that if he were inclined to bejuft, and 
to hear the Evidence innpartially, yet he muft 
needs be an improper Judge, to whom the moft 
material Part upon which the Sentence ought to 
be grounded, cannot be given in Evidence. And 
fuch are chofe inward Operadons of Brutes, which 
we caa have no certain or competent Perception 

of. 
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Book I. of. However, we will try at prcfcnt to date this 
V/V^ Comparifon as evenly and calmly as we can poffir 

bly. 

2. Now, Firft, we are to confidcr, that the Or- 

der and Conftitution of the Univcrfc is not vaftly 
unequal ; There are no great Irregularities, nor 
large void Spaces in it ; nor fuch Unlikenefs and 
wide Difproportion between the fcveral Parts that 
go into this Compofition, as fome People may 
imagine. The Excellencies of the fe veral Species 
rife and fall gradually •, And thofe, whom Nature 
hath placed near, or clofe to one another, have 
all of them a mutual Refemblance j though fome 
have more, and fome have lefs of it. And thus 
we may obferve a near Neighbourhood, and clofe 
Affinity between Mankind and other Animals. 
They are a kin in many Things, and feveral Pro- 
perties are alike and common to both- Several 
Things indeed there are, wherein they differ; but 
thefe are not fo vaftly difproportionate and di- 
ftant, but that they ftill are next adjoining Links, 
twitted within one another, in the great Chain of 
the Univerfe. So that Man is neither in all re- 
fpefts fuperior, nor inferior in all. For thai which 
hefalletb the Sons of Men^ befalleth Beafls \ even one 
thing befalUth tbcm both \ fays the IVifdom of God 
himfelf. ( Ecclef. i'li. ig.) 

2^ We will begin with thofe Things which. arc 

common to both, and very near the Matter of 
being alike in both; fuch zs Generation^ Nutrition^ 
Motion^ A5lion^ Life and Death. For (fays the 
fame Divine JVifdom) As the ons dieth^ fo doth the 
others fo that a Man (in this refpeft) bath noPre^ 
eminence above a Beafl. And This is a Confutation 

of 
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of tboff foolifli repining People, and all thur Ch, 34. 
melancholy CompUincs, that reprefent Man ^3 L^VXJ 
the only Creature whom Nature hath diicnuntc- 
n^riced :ind dilgraci-d. abandon*d and forfakcn ; 
turn*d naked into the wiJc World, and calt upon 
ihc bare Ground ; without any Covering, wirhout 
any Natural Weapons to Ihcller or deftnd himi 
bound up and fwadlcd, and utterly ignorant 
and unftimifh'd of what U fit for him: Where** 
to all Oticrs fhu hath been much more bountiful » 
Clothed ihcm witii Shells or Hair, or Wool, or 
Shiig, or Feathers, orScalesj Armed ihcm with 
TuJks, or Horns, with Bills, or CUws, or Ta- ,*^ 
Ions, to aft off' nfively or defenfivcly, as Occa-> 
Hon requires; qiuilify'd them, without any Help 
of Art or Indurtry, for Swimming, Running, Fly- 
ing, Singing, Looking out for Food, and Su- 
fbining themfclvcs. But Man, poor negledc^ 
Man, (they tdl you) is Taught to Go, Taught 
toSn-:iki nay, requires Help and Teaching for 
the vi-ry Feeding and Supporting Kimftlf, and 
attains to nothing wltSo-jc Ti'iic and Trouble, 
and fcrving an ApmcnticcfMp Tn fliori; He is 
pcrfct^ in no othtr Inttance of Nature's Teach- 
ing, cx-cpt that orCr>'ing: This is all we bring 
into the World along with us 1 and a very ^[ Em- 
blem it is of our Fortune and Condition. Now 
all thpfc mi'ancho'/ Comp! unts, which make dif- 
advantageous Redeftions upon the Original Com- 
pbfltion of Mankind, and that which is truly the 
State ni Nature, are altogether unjuft and falfc. 
For firft, our Skin is fufficicntly fortify'd againftr. Kaktd' 
all the Injuries of Weat!icr ; and fo Nakcdt.'fi is "'/'■ 
no Argument of our being Icfs Nature's Care, 

than 
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Book L chan any other Creorure. Seven! Nadons^ ^is I 
f-^/WJ have obfervcd heretofore} never yet lb much as 
^^'^' luiev what Cloches are -, and even We chac do, 
can go bare in any Parrs, even che cendereit and 
moft fenfible % when Tndinacion, or C jilom, or 
fbme particular Fafhlon, difpofe cs co ic. For 
where of all oar Body is the Senfe q-iicker, than 
in the Face, the Hands, the Stomach? And yet 
what Lady, even the niccft and tendercfl: of her 
Scr, fcruples to expofe her Neck and Breafc, 
(when the Mode requires that Drcfs) even in the 
s. 9 w t i Extremity of Winter ? Swathes and Rollers may 
^ be convenient, but 'tis plain they are not ncceC- 
fary in Children ; for the LacednnGnians hereto- 
fore made no ufe of them ; nor do the S-ziJes 
and Germans that dwell in cold Countries \ nor 
BifcanSy nor thofe Vagabonds and Common 
Cheats, that go by the Name of Cv/y;<fj, ufe them 
'iWMfmi. at this Day. IVeeping is by no means pcciliar to 
Mankind; Beads have likewife their Share in it: 
Some of them fhed Tears ; and much the greateft 
Part of them Cry, and Complain, and Bemoan 
themfelves continually, for fome time after their 
4 WV4- coming into the World. As for IVeapcns^ Nature 
'*"'• hath not been wanting in her Provifion for Us 
too ; and (he hath given us befides, greater Op- 
portunities of ufmg them : For the Mufcles and 
Motions of our Limbs arc more in Number, and 
of a more ufeful Variety ; and Thefc too we arc 
capable of receiving greater Service from, with- 
out any Inftruflion at all, than any other Ani- 
mal whatfoevcr: Or if fome few arc better pro- 
vided in this refpeft, we have the Advantage of 
many others. Nor do we need any Teaclm^ io 

point 
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point of Eating: We and They are equally fit- Ch. 34- 
ted, equally dextrous and ready at it by Nature : ^-^C^O^ 
Who makes any Queftion, but a Child would ^* ^^* 
look out (harp for Meat, aflfoon as he is ftrong 
enough to feed himfelf? And Meat the Earth 
produces for our Purpofe ; there wants neither 
Quantity nor Variety to fupply our Neceflities^ 
whether we improve it by Art and Labour, or 
nor: Of which feveral Nations are a Proof, who 
live in great Plenty, without contributing any 
Tillage, or Care, or Induftry of their own, to- 
ward their Subfiftence. As for Speakings allowing 6. spnck. 
that to be the Efiedt of Art, and not of Nature; 
yet it is ceruin coo, that if it be not natural, it 
is not neceflary neither. But yet This may be 
reckoned among thofe Things that are given in 
common to Men and Beads both : For what o- 
ther Name but Speaking can we give to that Fa- 
culty of exprefTing themfelves, which we fee they 
have upon all Occafions ; thofe Significations of 
Pain, and Grief, and Joy 5 the Methods of Sum- 
moning one another together, and aflcing mutual 
Succours ; their Arts of Courtfhip and Flattery, 
and making Love ? And as We fomctimes fpeak 
by fomc particular Geftures, the Motions of our 
Kyes, or Head, or Hands, or Shoulders; (Arts 
in which Dumb People are exquifitcly perfcd, 
and praftife even to Aftonifliment) ib do Beads 
likewifc converfe with one another. And even 
Thofe of them that have no Voice at all, main- 
tain an Intercourfe of Good Offices, and a(k and 
return them as Occafion fcrves. As Beads under- 
Itand Us in fome degree, fo do We in part un- 
derftand Them : They flatter and footh us ; they 
Vol. I T threaten 
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Boo.k I.thrcaten and give hs Warning! theyl 
L/^V^and exprefs clicir Want of our Helps 
to Them, and They to Us after tbi 
And if we underftand but imperfei 
Fault is it? Theirs or Oiirs? This is w 
us can certainly tell, and fomcwhat i 
for either Side. They, for oughl 
may think as meanly of Us upon thi 
Note. We commonly do of them. • Bu! 
ever they are a Reproach to us 
fenr Condition of Humane Natui 
underftand one another. Ouralmol 
hours, remoter Provinces in the very ! 
trey, have Dialcfts fo different, that t 
comprehend each other at all ; where: 
all perfcftly well acquainted with t] 
not only of their own Kind all the V 
but (which is a great deal more! 
of Kinds difterent from their own. 
knows how to diftinguifh the Barkii 
that one fore of Tone imports Mifcl 

Note. " Htri wi Umm jujl Oicafim It n 

*' whiJi I fi*U Jbtw tt tt nietjftrj, Ciiip.X,. 

" I>tf»ilstt»tnraianiA((idtni»i: fircfthtlt^ 

" «/ Atn'i bttng itninltllipiU le tath tibtr ; iM 

i' UingHa^ti ijAviu% bttn m Pan ef eur Orlgiii^l C 

•■ VM havt ioftUHU AJfurMnei, ihn tht -oihtU Et 

" tfaju Sfu:h. S» that vliat wji iitpHtd 4t 

«■ fer * Crimt, (as ihis h ixfrifly a$rm& ifl 

'* (Annat in any fair Ritftiiiai, m»kt a SrfljH 

•< rifen. tttwiinih* tJasnrt ff Man, taid tha^^ 

" indtiJ, tvtn iitihii Cfin/Hiua, {ihHs d/ia/i^m 

SttChap- " wttlaad)w,llihnximftuEafmtfteftxft$iii 

Itr ef 11 g„J ftff -oiaHdirful Pevjtrs if Hamant Vntt^ 

Wc»k- II ttmfattd Txith ikt wild and iitatlicuUu Sm 

[' vihatftnir, ihi mofi txttUint in thtir k 
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gcr, and a malicious Dt-fign j and that anoihcr is Ch. 34. 
innocent and fafc, and intends him no Idurt at WNi 
all. Nay, I add, that they do nut only ma lain - ' 

n Corrtlpondcncc among Thcmfclves, but 
Us alfo. In Wars and Engagements, Elqih 
Dogs, Hurfcs, undcrftand as well as We; The; 
conform all their Morions to t'lc Word of Com- 
mand ; they Run, or they Stand ftilU ^f 
March, or thry Hilt ; they i'urfuc, or ihcy f " ■ 
they Charge, or they Rttrcat, as wc would 
them; they receive Pay and Subfiftencc j 
have a Pari in the VitEtory, and a Shire in i\\€ 
Booty, as wc fee particularly they had in the I." 
Conqacft of the India. And thus much mav 
ficc [o bL- obfL'rv'd concerning iholc Things i 
Kature hath diftiibiitcd both to Men and ilts 
in common 1 and that with fo even a Hand, that 
there is no great Dilparity on cither fide. 

The Particulars wherein thcfc two differ, and >; 
have the Advarttage of one another, come next iHfftnmeti 
under our Obfcrvation. Now Some there are, '" *"^ *** 



which Man does manifeftly excel, and no Animals 
whatfoever can pretend to equal, or to be like 
himi and Others again there are, in which 
feeafts have the upper- hand of Us. The Divine 
Wifdom fo ordering the Matter, that the feveral 
parts of the Creation fhoiild be fo nicely inter- 
woven, fo clofely conneAed, that E.ich Ihould 
have fome Pre-eminence peculiar to tifelfi and 
from All together, (hould refult the perfect Har- 
mony, and uninterrupted Order, of One inoft 
comparand beautiful Whole. The pl.iin anJ in- 
difputable Privileges of Man, arc the Noblu Fa- ^"^^'■'"'^ 
culties of his Soul -, The Penetration, Sprightii-' 
T 2 reft. 
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Book I.ncfs, and Comprclienfion of his 1 
L/^V'^J in the Fruitfulnefs of his Invention 1 1 
and Solidity of his Judgment! the (T 
termination of his Choice i Speech i 
catc his Thoughts freely, to makt. 
Wants, to afk and to oSer ADlftanc^ 
a ready Inftrumenc to execute whatil 
Invention fluil fuggeft, or thelnftru&d 
/lull dift.itf, or their Performances c 
hisImiLuion; the Majcftick Form ol 
the great Variety of Movements he is q 
from whence it comes to pafs, that his 
the fcveral Parts of it, are much more 
to Him, than thofe of any Creatures el 
Them. 
5. But ftill Bea(Vs have their Advantaj 

■^"J!"'*' evident and unqueftionable as Ours> a 
Bmjt). fome are General, and others Particulai 
Gsmral. neral arethi^fe; Health, which in The 
more confirm'd, and lels interrupted, \ 
is in Mem their Conftirutions more r 
Natural DcfctSs and IniperfeiSions 1 
be obferv'd. Whereas Men are weal| 
eafily difeas'd 1 blind, and Ume, ; 
times from the Birth. The open j 
them Injury ; They ate fubji-ft to nol 
dangerous Colds, with which mode 
Diftcmpcrs begin, and many of them 1 
iher Caufc. Moderation in their Defi 
flions, which are bounded by Convcj 
noccnce and Security; pcrfeft Elafc 
qullUty ; for this muft needs attend a I 
iiJI Fear and Guilt, Full Liberty and < 
in Matters that are Natural and Law 
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any Rcdraints of Sh.ime, or Fear of DIfco i. 34. 

a tJtal Exemption from infinite Vices and (v^V^ 

birancesi no Superftition to cnfl-ive them i 
Ambition, or Avarice, or Envy, to diftut 
■ torment them ; no uneafy Fancies, and afF 
ing Dreams to afflift and confound them : 1 
are the Portion of all Animals in common. 

Ofthofe that are Particular tofomc forts on 
Wc may reckon the pure, clear, who lo' 

delightful Dwelling, which the Birds c . 

having the Regions of the Air aflign'd ' 

The wonderful Perfeftion they attain to in W 
Arts: For what Art or Labour, even of the mi 
celebrated and accomplifh'd Mafters, cou'd ''v 
pretend to compare with x.\\zS:valio'J}s, and 
other Birds, in Building; or with the Sj 
Spinning and Weaving; or with the Nightingale 
in Miificki or with fome other Creatures in 
Knowledge of Plants and Phyfick? Some aft o- XSL 
nilKing F.tVcfts, and peculiar Properties, that are 
inimitable, unaccountable, nay, incredible: Such 
as that of the Filh calt'd Remora, becaufe, cho* 
fmall itfelf in Comparifon, yet it flops the largeft 
Ships in their Courfe ; Inftancei of which Hiftory 
gives us, in the Veflel that rode Admiral of Mark 
yfnibony's and Ca.'igula'i Fleet : That of the Cramp- 
Fijbj which benumbs People's Limbs at fome 
diftance, and tho' they never touch him : That of 
the Hedge-hog, which hath a Fore-knowledge of 
the Winds : And that of the Cnmcl-m and Po' 
lypus, in changing Colours, and taking a frefli 
Tinflurc, according to the Things they reft upon. 
Their ftrange Prognoftications 1 of Birds, for In- ]y 
ftance, in their leaving one Countrey, and going 
T 3 into 
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Book I. into another, according as the Weather, and Sea- 
U^^'>Jfons of the Year changt: : That of all Beads that 
are Dams, in knowing which of all their Young 
will prove the beft ; for when they are driven to 
Straits, and pjc upon prcfcrving them from Dan- 
ger, they conftantly favc the btft firft. In all 
thefe Rcfpccis Man is much inferior to Beafts-, 
and in fome he is fo far from being equal, or near, 
that he is in no Degree like them. To all which 
might be added, That other Advantage, which 
confills in the length of their Lives -, the Term of 
fome Animals, in the ordinary Courfe of Nature, 
extending to a Numbtrr of Years, Seven or Eight 
Times as much as that of Man. 
<>. The Advantages, which Man lays claim to a. 

^^VhlT ^^^^ Brutes, but which will admit of fome Dif- 
fw^y b% pute, and perhaps, upon a ftrider Examination, 
diffHttd, would tempt an Impartial Judge, to give it in on 
!• the other Side, are fcveral. Firfl:, The Reafona- 
qt'whi ^'^ ^"^ htellctlual Faculties of his Mind ; the Pow- 
therBruuscv of Comparing, confidering, arguing, colleft- 
fartaki e/* ing ; Learning and Improvement, Judgment and 
Conduft. Now Two Objcdlions may be offered 
in Bar to fhis Claim ; the One relating to the 
Thing itfelf, the Other to the real Worth and 
Benefits of it. Firfl:, It is not out of all Difpute, 
whether the Matter of Fact, fet forth in this 
Claim, be True; that is, whether Men have thcfc 
Excellencies peculiar to themfclves. It hath ever 
been, and ever will be, a Point in Controverfy, 
whether Brutes have none of thefe Spiritual Pow- 
ers; and that Opinion, which holds the Affirma« 
tive, and maintains they have, is fupported with 
greatcft Authorities, and fcems to carry a greater 

Appearance 
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Appearance of Truth. The mofl Celebrate 
Learned Philolbphcrs have declared for it ; 
lefs than Arijlotle, and Galen, and Porphyry^, i 
riutarcbt Dimocrilus and Anaxa^oras. The 
Ton, upon which they ground that AfTcrtion. 
tliisi That the Brdi'/j is the Particular Organ, 
part of the Body, enipioy'd by the Soul, in 
A6ts of Ratiocination; and that the CompoStn 
of the Brain, is cxadly tlic fame in Brutes as ic 
in Mem and from hence they conclude, that t 
Inflrumcnt of Reafon is as apt and capable in 
of ihcle Creatures, as it is in the other. The] 
ficulty then will be, whether the Souls be equ 
Jy capable, of u(ing this Inftnimenc to fuch Ft 
pofes : And for This, they offer Expericaci 
That Brutes conclude UniverfaU from Singular 
as, from the Sight and Form of One Man, 
know the fame Humane Form in All Men; Thai 
they are able to compound, and to divide Idea 
by affcnting andrefufmgi and that they exera 
a Power of Choice, and make very fubtle Diilin- 
Aions between Good and £vi7, in fuch Cafes as 
concern the Life, the Liberty, and Prefcrvatioa 
of Thcmfclves, and their Young. Nay, ihey 
pretend, that any Man, who obferves with At- 
tention, may read and difcovcr feveral Strokes 
and Footfteps of Reafon^ more Bold, more Judi- 
cious, more Nice, more Ingenious and Cunning, 
than the common fort of Men are ufcd to give us 
Proof of. Some of the moft nicnionible Actions, 
from whence this Conclufion Ii.uh b'.'cn made, I 
will briefly recite. The Fix di-figning to p.ifs o- 
ver a River, when it is frozen, l.iys W-, I-'.,ir dole 
to the Ice, tp hearken if there be .my NoiIl-, :ii;d 
T 4 v.acilier 
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Book I. whether the Water run underneath •, that from 
t<^VN; thence he may form a Judgment, whether it be 
Safe to proceed, or Neceflary to retire. And 
this Expedient the Thracians are faid to make ufe 
of, when they have any frozen Rivers to pafs. 
The Hound, in Doubt which Way his Matter, 
or the Game he is in chafe of, went, at a Place 
where Three Paths meet, takes this Courfe of 
making out his Lofs ; he fcents the feveral Paths 
one after another, and when he finds that in Two 
of thefe Ways, no Scent hath lain, he never 
troubles himfelf to lay his Nofe to the Third, but 
fprings forward, and takes That without farther 
Enquiry. Thales the Philofopher*s Mule, when 
heavy loaden with a Sack of Salt, and being 
to go over a Brook, ftoopM down to dilTolve his 
Salt, and fo make his Burthen lighter; becaufe 
he had found once before, that the Salt was light- 
er, when it fell into the Water by chance : but 
when loaden with Wooll he did the dircft con- 
trary, and ftrove to keep it dry i becaufe the 
like Experiment had taught him, that Wooll 
grows heavier by being wetted. Plutarch fays. 
That once on board a Ship, he faw a Dog catting 
Stones into a great Jar, that fo he might make 
the Oil in it rife higher, which before was too 
low, and out of his reach: And the like is re- 
ported of the Crows in Barbary, when the Water 
is too low for them to drink at. Thus Elephants^ 
when one of them is fet fatt in a Bog, are faid to 
bring great Stones and pieces of Timber to help 
their Fellows out. The Oxen in the King's Gar- 
dens at Suzaj which have been long pradlifed to 
turn a Wheel a Hundred Times Round, (the 

Depth 
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Depth of the Well requiring juft fo much 
whence Water is drawn, for thf Ufe of tl 
dens) c.innoc be made to excrcd that Nun 
Rounds; nnd whrn left to themRIvcs, 
come One turn fliort. Now what way are nil 
Things pofTiblc to be done, without Reafoi 
and Difcourfei Compofition and Divifion, « 
arc the Operations proper to a Rational So 
Muft not A Man be thought to want Rcafon 1 
frlf, who thinks it hath nothing to do in 
Adtions? So again: The marvellous Dexte' 
of drawing Darts and Spears out of wot 
Bodies, with very little Pain to the Patient, 
which Elq)hants are Famous. The Dog mi 
tion'd by Plutarcby that at a Publ'rck Enrc 
ment lay upcui aScafFotd, and counterfeited t 
feif dead -, fainting away by degrees, breathing 
ihort, trembling, ftretching himfelf our, and let- 
ting them drag him about as quite deadi then 
by d^rees coming to himfelf again, lifting up hb 
Head, as if he had juft been brought to Life : 
And in a Word, the many Strange, Apith Tricks 
that Jugglers and Strowlers teach their Dogs, and 
Dancing-Horfes. The many Doubles, and cun- 
ning Contrivancies, that Beafts of feveml kinds 
have, to fecurethcmfelves from the Attempts we 
make upon them : The great Forccaft, and wife 
Management of the ^«//, in drawing out their 
Grains of Corn to fweetcn in the Air, and dry 
by the Sun, which would otherwife corrupt, and 
grow mufty: The nibbling off the F.nd of every 
Grain, which would el(e be grown, and run to 
Seed: The Order of the Bea in their Repuhlick j 
the Method of their Combs ; the vaft Variety of 
OfHces 
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Book I. Offices and Duties appropriated to fuch and fuch 
U^V^^refpcftivcly, and the conftant Regularity and U- 
niformity of all their Proceedings, will not fuffer 
us to think, that thefe arc no more than anima^ 
ted Clock-work^ but feem in many Things to equal, 
and in fomc even to reproach the Conduct of 
Mankind. 
7. In Order to overthrow all this, fome hi.ve been 

UMtaral very III- naiur*d to thefe Brutes, and take Sanftua- 
ji^id. ^ ry in Natural Infiin£l^ as a fufficient Solution, 
and Caufc of all thefe wondrous Effedls : And 
This they defcribe by an Inclination in Nature, 
which is under as perpetual Ncccflity, Slavery, 
and Conftraint, as That by which the Stone falls, 
or the Flame afcends. Now Firft, This is fo far 
from Truth, that one would wonder, how it could 
ever enter into any Man's Head : For the fore- 
mention'd Afts plainly infer reckoning and fum- 
ming up Particulars, comparing of Things toge- 
ther, and reafoning byCompofition andDivifion 
of Ideas, and by Confequences drawn from thence. 
But thefe are fuch Operations as can never be per- 
formed by fuch a Natural Inclination, and necefla- 
ry Inftinft, which are only the Refuge of Men, 
who want fomething to fay. But then it mud be 
obferv'd withal, that this Objedion returns back 
again, upon them that make it. For it is, with- 
out doubt, more Noble, more for the Honour 
of any Creature, and a nearer Refemblancc to 
God himfelf, to do Well by a happy and unal- 
terable Determination of one's Nature -, than to 
5m thi do fo by Art and Induftry, long Time, and much 
AdviT- Learning: To be led by the Unerring Hand of 
God, than left to our own imprudent Conduft \ 

And 
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and to aft Regularly, by an Uabicual, anj Con- CIi. 24. 

ftant, and Ncccflary Impull'c, ihiin by fuch a t^'VNJ 

Choice and Liberty, as rs fubjfifl to Hazard and 

Rathncrs. Befides, by this Notion of N.niir.il 

ftinft, they take away from Brutes all manner 

IrillruiSion, and Improvement, as well that < 

they receive from others, as that which il 

part to others i but This is abundantly coi 

fttd and confuted by Experience. For it is 1 

Thty learn what they knew not before, 

jnorc Perfect by Degrees, and Imitation, anu 

Honi ; as Magpies for Inftancc, Parrots^ Jack 

andDff'f^j; and it is as plain, that they leach c 

another too, from the Examples of Nig. ti 

and cfpccially of EU/ bants, who of all Ai 

the aptcit to learn, and fcem to exceed the rci 

far, both in Largencfs of Capacity, and ( cK- 

nefs of Apprchenlion. 

As for that Power of the Rcafoning Soul, s/ 
which Man values himfelf fo very Highly upon i 
That of confidering Corporeal Things abih-aft- 
edly, reprefenting what is abfent to himfelf, and 
devefting Things of what Circumftances he thinks 
6c, to conceive them after his own Plcafure; (for 
according to the Jargon of the Schools, * the Ob- 
jeil undfrJieoJy is in cbe fubje£i Underjlanding^ ac 
cording to the manner in which the Underjiander re* 
frefents it to himfelf,) there is fomc Appearance, 
tliat Beads do alt this too. A Horfe, that has 
been ufed to Charge, when he lies aflecp, in his 
Litter, Ihall ftiiver and fnort, as if he were in an 
Aftion i and plainly forms to himfelf the Sounds 

f IntelteAum ell in iDtcUi^eotc, ad modum Intclligcntii. 
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Book I. of Drums and Trumpets, and the Images of an 
t/^VN)Army, and a Battel. The GreyHound^ in his 
Dream, pants and blows, fets up his Stern, (hakes 
his Legs, and conceives a Spiritual Hare before 
him. Majiiffs^ and Houfe-Bogs^ growl in their 
Sleep, and fometimes open, and bark ouc-right, 
imagining that fome Stranger is coming in. The 
f^reft Conclufion of this firft Point feems to me 
then, to be thus; That the Brutes have Reafon ; 
That They compare, difcourfe, and judge, but in 
a much lower Degree, and nothing comparable to 
that Pcrfeftion in which Man does. Thev have 
a much lefs Share, but they are not totally ex- 
cluded. Wc excel Them vaftly, and fo we do 
one another; and, indeed, the feverai Kinds of 
Beafts excel each other too. Nay, I know not, 
whether it may not be faid. That the Difference 
among Men is greateft ; and that fome Men ex- 
cel fome other Men in Reafoning, more than 
fome Men excel Beafts. 

AriJlotUj *tis true, pronounces of fome Men, 
that they are fo extremely Ignorant and Stupid, 
that they differ in nothing but Shape from Brutes. 
But all this notwithftanding, to argue, that they 
have equal Share, and ftand upon the Level with 
Mankind ; that their Souls are equally Immortal 
with Ours, or Ours equally Mortal with Theirs, 
arc very malicious and unfair Inferences. For, 
beddes that Man excels moft confpicuoufly in the 
Operations of Reafon, there are feverai other 
more Noble Faculties and Prerogatives, fuch as 
arc entirely Spiritual, which juftify the Charaftcr, 
of his being the Likenefs and Image of God; and 
render him capable of Immortal Blifs ; all which 

the 
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the Brutes partake not of, in any the lead De- Cli. 34, 
grcc. And tliefc arc all implied in the Notion of ^^'VNJ 
Intclleift, which denotes fomcthing more Sublime, 
than mere Ratiocination, — 

The other Argument, upon this Occalion, con 
ccrns the Worth and Benefit of this Pre-cminenc 
For, Allowing the Mactcr of Faift alledged, to L 
True, that M^n hath Reafon, and Brutes hav 
it not, yec, Wh-it does he get by it? Arc at 
Nobieft Faculties paid very Dear for, and l 
not do him more Hurt than Good ? Arc noi 
the principal Caufe and Source of the Miten 
that load him ? The Vices, the Paffions, the It 
ward Diftempcrs, All that Irrefolution, andl c 
ble, and Defpair, which embitter and caft a 
miOi upon our Lives? And thefc the Beafts ha* 
none of, bec.iufe they have none of thofc Pow- 
ers, which are ihc Seat and the Source of thera. 
Witncfs the Story of Pyrrbo's Hog, that eat con- 
tentedly on Shipboard in a Storm, at a time when 
the PalTengers and Seamen were almoft dead with ' 
Fear, ** I confefs, as we manage the Matter, the 
*' generality of People have but a very indifFe- 
*' rent Bargain of This. And feme whoconrtder 
" Things Superficially, and look at what the 
*' World is, not what it might be, are tempted 
" to think that thefe more exalted and larger 
" Endowments of the Soul, have been wholly 
*' deny'd, or at leaft much diminilh'd, and im- 
*' paired to Beafts, for their mighty F.afe and Bc- 
** nefir ; and given to Man in their full Strength, 
" for his mighty Torment : Since it is by the In- 
•' terpofition and Afliftance of thefe, that he 
** tcazes and perplexes himfclfj refents and fid- 
I « ly 
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Book I." ly keeps alive the Paft -, rs diftrafted with Anxi- 
lyW\J^^ ety and Amazement for the Future; nay^ 
*' forms to his own Mind, and then is feared 
" out of his Wits with the ghaftly Images of E- 
" vils, that are not yet, nor are ever like to be." 
Now in other Animals, the Senfe and the Appre- 
henfion of Evil have both the fame Date; till ic 
comes, they know nothing of it; and when it 
hath done, they have done with it ; and from 
the Moment of its Ceflation, are in perfedt Eafe 
and Tranquillity. And thus you fee, how Man 
is rendered (rather indeed, how by his Mifma- 
nagement, he renders himfelf) the worfe for his 
Advantages; that the Happinefs and Privilege 
of his Nature, is become the Inftrument and Oc- 
cafion of all his Mifery. And were it not better 
to have been born naked, than to be provided 
Note, with ♦Weapons, and to Iheath them thus, in our 
own Bowels ? 

Note. * " Did Nature y which furnijhid us with thefe Rich 
** and Heavenly AccomfUjhments, bring us under a NeceJJliy of 
•* converting them to cur own Sorrow and Ruin ; the Gift^ «- 
•• deed^ had been Treacherous , and Providence cruelly kind. 
** Bug fince they are not the Appetites^ and Pajpons, and Facul- 
•• ties them/elves^ but the ExceJJes and Indulging of the One^ 
** and the KegleH or Abufe of the Other, to which thefe Miferies 
«• are owing, let us not complain of our Condition, nor charge 
*• God/eoli/hly ; but put all that we fuffer of this kind, to the 
•* Account of our own Follies and Vices. For from hence 
it is^ that Brutes can pretend to enter into the Comparifem 
with us, even in the Efteem of thofe, whofe Wi[h and Imteref 
«• it is J to bring us down to their Level And were net we kj 
«• cherijhing our reflle/s Pajjions, fo induftrious to ferment euf 
;* felves^ we Jhould not fee, as now we daily do, thmt ike DnU 

Anttbef 
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Another Advantage over Brutes, which Man lo. 
makes Pretcnfions to, is that of Dommon^ and o»"»wf«i 
Power to Commjnd them, which he imagines to„amj! ' 
be veiled in him. But (not to take notice ac 
prcfent, that This is but an improper Plea, fincc '. 

Men alTo mutually Command, andarc Command- ] 

cd by one another) the Thing in Fafl: is noc I 

true : For where does our Practice and Experi- 
ence fliew this univerfal Command in Man , and 
as univcrfal Subjeftion and Obedience in other 
Creatures? 'Tis plain in the prclcnt State of 
Things, that this is a mere Fancy j and that J 

Men arc much more in fear of Beafts, than ftood I 

in fear of by them. It is not to be doubted, but \ 

this was once the Cafe 1 and an ample Commif- 1 

fiorj that v/.\s, which the Great Lord of the Uni- 
verfe iflued at the Creation, Let him bave Domi- GeB.liS; 
Tiion over the Fowls of the ylir, and over the Fijb of 
ibeSea, and over ibe Calttty and over all the Earlb. 
And admirably fitted he is to execute this Com- 
minion, by rcafon of the Majcfty of hiaPcrfon, 
an erc(ft and beautiful Form, and the Greatncfs 
and Wifdom of his Mind. But alas ! the Face of 
AHiiirs is changed, the aftual Excrcife of this 
Prerugdtive loft. And alt that remains, is onljr 
what thcfe Advantages of his Body and Mind give 
him; and it may much more properly be faid. 
That Man is made fit to Command, and Brutes 
to Obey, than that He does a^ually Command, 
and They Obey. 

" snd IttftttJihU livi mt/l dt thiir Eaff, M»d temt «f Chiaptr 
'• with iht Smfirinp »/ Htmaru Lift, thta Mtn ef Wit and 
**_ ■tMrii, and miri nfntd UitJffla»di!t[. 

Another 
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Book I. Another Advantage bordering upon the for- 
t/^W;mer, is ptrfcA Liberly. This Man pretends to, 
jj»^ and upbraids Brutes with Captivity, Slavery, and 
Mi 5^t;i- Drudgery ; but This, I think, is full as unreafon- 
**^- able and foreign as the other. Men themfclvcs 
Jie infinitely more open to Reproaches of that 
kind: To This let the Inhabitants of Guinea 
fpeak ; elfe what mean the Slaves that arc made 
by Kid-napping and Force, and not only their 
Perfons enflaved , but all their Pofterity too? 
Nay, what mean thofc willing Slaves, who fell 
their Liberty for Sums of Money, or who part 
with it gladly and freely, or that truck it away 
for fome Conveniency ? For was not all this done 
by the Ancient Gladiators? And is it not now 
done daily, by Women to their Ladies, and Sol- 
diers to their Commanders? But Beads know no- 
thing like this; they ferve not one another ; they 
neither enflave, nor are enflaved by one ano- 
ther; but are in all refpefts more free, and at 
their own Difpofal, than Men are. 

Man, it is confefs'd, makes thefe his Diverfiori 
and his Entertainment -, they furnifh his Sports 
and his Table : But if He Hunt, and take, and 
kill, and eat Them ; They do the fame by Him, 
as Opportunities offer: And that, in a manner 
more brave and great than His i not by Toils, and 
Nets, and Cunning, but by honeft down-right 
Force. Nay, He is not murder'd and devoured 
thus by Beafts only, but (which is infinitely more) 
by another Man, his Equal, his Companion, his 
Brother. No Beafts ever aflemble themfelvcs in 
Troops, to deftroy, and ravage, and lead Cap- 
tive another Troop of the fame Kind j but Mai^ 

to 
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to their Eternal Reproach, not only do the Thing, ch. 24. 
but glory in it, and triumph in the Dcftruftion '>jr>/\^ 
of their own Species. 

The Fourth and great Advantage Men pretend v'mm. 
to above Brutes, confifts in their Virtue \ but if 
by this Moral Virtue be meant, and if we may 
be allowed to judge of Virtue by the commen- 
dable Aftions and outward Appearances of it , 
this Claim will admit of fome Difpute too \ 
(Though Moral Virtue taken formally, and with 
regard to the Will, Beads cannot have:) For 
Gratitude, and Friendftiip, and Readinefs to be 
ferviceable. Fidelity, Magnanimity, and feveral 
other good Qualities ufeful in Society and Con- 
verfation, have been obfcrv'd to exprefs them- 
felves after a more lively, more furprizing man- 
ner, and with more Conftancy in Brutes, than is 
ufually feen in the Generality of Mankind. Z.y- 
fimachus had a Dog call'd Hircanus^ which lay 
perpetually upon the Bed with his dead Matter, 
and would not be got from thence to eat or drink, 
but continued thus watching and fatting, till the 
Corpfe came to be burnt, and then leaped ea- 
gerly into the Fire , and burnt himfelf with it. 
The fame is related of another Dog, that belong- 
ed to one Pyrrhus. That of the wife Hejiod dc- 
tefted the Ruffians that murdered his Matter : And 
another did the like before King PyrrbuSj and his 
whole Army. Plutarch tells us of another, that 
hunted about from City to City, and never retted 
till he had brought the Robber of the Temple at 
Athens^ to Juttice for his Sacrilege. The Story ^^^ ^^n 
of Androdus is very well known, who had lived Lib.V. 
and eat with a Lion for fome Years, after curing C«P- '4- 

Vol, I. U him 
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Book L him of a painful Wound ; and afcerwards, whr 
condemnM at Rtnne to the Wild Beads, this Lit; 
would not touch the Slave that had been bb 
Gueft, and his Surgeon, but approached him witk 
all the Demondrations of Thankfulnefs and Love; 
all which, Appion declares himfelf to have been 
an Eye-Witnefs of at Rome. An Elephant, that i 
in Heat of Paffion had kiil'd his Keeper, would [ 
neither eat nor drink, but pined himfelf to Death, 
by way of Penance. But now on the other hand, 
Is there in the World any Creature that can com- 
pare with Man, for Injuftice and Ingratitude, 
Churlifhnefs and Ill-Nature, Treachery and Baf^ 
nefs, Lying and Diflimulation ? Befides, allow- 
ing Virtue to condft in moderating the Appedce, 
and curbing one's Pleafures, Beads are then a 
great deal more regular than We, and keep them- 
(elves more duly within the Bounds of Nature aod 
Convenience. As for thofe Defires that are fa- 
perfluousy extravagant, and unnatural , they n^ 
ver have any Inclination of that Kind: And 
confequently are exempted from one great aod 
common Species of Humane Vice, which is. The 
enlarging our Defires beyond meafure, and mul- 
tiplying , nay , inventing frefh Objedts to ouf 
lelves; and employing Artifice and Induftry to 
heighten and create new Inclinations. In thofe 
which Nature prompts them to, as Eating, and 
Drinking, and other Bodily Satisfaflions, they 
outdo us much in Temperance and Refervednefsi 
But if we Would in good earneft be fatisfy'd, wbe* 
ther Man or Brutes be the more Vicious or Vir* 
tuous) that is indeed, if we would put Mao otf 
of Countenance cffc&ualiy » and lileoce all tbii 

4 Pwj«: 
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retenfions to this Excellency quite ^ Let u 
u[ the IlUie upon that finglc Virtue, which u 
lereforc catt'd Humanily, bccaufe look'd upon CO 
r ihc moft proper atid infcparablc Quality of 
jr Nature 1 as on ihc contrary, That of Cr«f//y 
cftccm'd the moft foreign, moft difagrceablet 
id ih.it which wc abandon, as Be for wild Beafti 
nly, by giving it the Denomination of Ferily, 
ut alas! in this very Inllance rhey reproach, 
id put us to the Blulh ; particularly upon the 
lilowing Accounts. They never, or but fel- 
om, fall foul, or do any great Mifchief, upon 
loG: of their own Kind. It is a lamentable and 
landalous Obfcrvation, but hath too much of 
'ruth in it. That Dens and Dcfarts are more 
eaceful Habirations than Towns and Cities ; and 
ven *Dragom and Beaflsof Prey, agree heller logt' 
yer than Men do. But Thcfc, when they do fall Iti 
ut, quarrel upon juft, and weighty, and neceflary 
>ccafioni> Provocations that touch them near- 
r, and to defend that, which needs and deferres 
leir utmoft Endeavours to defend it >, their Life, 
heir Liberty, their Toung. Again-, They eit- jdti 
;age and aflkutt each Other with fuch Armi only 
I Nature hath prorided for theih % they come to 
ur and open Combat, ufe no Methods of Hofll- 
ty, but plain Strength and Courage-, encounter IV. 
ingle. One againft One : No general Rendca- V, 
ous of vail Herds and Troops on each Side : 
ilor do they aft with Stratagem and Defign. VI. 
Their Engagements are alfo very fhon, and pre- Vlt. 
eotly decided % for as foon as one Of them is 

Major Serpeoluin Feranuuijae concortlii ^uHm Hotniaum. 
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Book I. wounded, or gives out, the Fray is over ; and, 

L/^WJ which is yet more confiderable, as foon as the 

Aiftion is ended, the whole Quarrel, the Hatred, 

and all the Refentment is at an end too. But 

I. Man is the very Reverfe of all this -, He is fo 
far from not quarrelling with his own Kind, that 

II. he quarrels with none befides. The Grounds of 
thefc Quarrels are frequently trifling and frivo- 
lous, and of no Confideration; nay^ which is 
worfe, they are fome times unjuft, they proceed 
from Falfhood and Mifreprefentation ; and if the 
Matter be examined to the Bottom, the Quarrck 

III. have no real Ground at all. The Arms he ufcs, 
are the Work of Induftry ; fuch as are treache- 
rous, and kill without Warning, and contrived to 

IV. be as much fo as is poflible. The Method of ma- 
king War is by Deceit and Cunning, which we 
colour over with the fpecious Name of Conduft; 
and this is feen in Stratagem and Surprize, Feints 

y^ and Ambufcades. This again is tranfadted by vaft 
Numbers of Men met together by folemn En- 
gagement, and particular Appointments, to ftand 

VI, and fall by one another. Thefe Wars are vaftly 
long too ; none lay down their Arms upon the firft 
Difadvantage -, but ftill either Side pufhes on its 
Fortune-, the One to recover their Lofles, the 0- 
ther to purfue and perfedt their Conquefts ; and 
the ufual End put to thefe Controverfies, is by the 

VII. Death of the Principals. Laftly, In thefe Quar- 
rels, when Men want the Power, they ftill retain 
the Will to do Mifchief; and tho' Adts of HoftiR- 
ty may ceafc, yet the Hatred and Refentment fel- 
dom or never ceafc. 
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The Sum thenof this Conipnrifon, as you 
found ic here ftatcd, ainouncs to tlnis much 1 ' •" <. 
M,in haih no fuch mighty Rcilbn to niagn ^^* 

Himfcif in the Advantages of his Nature, abc 
ThatofBrutes: For, allowing Him fomeEndo 
mencs and AccomplilTiments which They have no 
as the Sprighilinefs and Force of his Mind, : 
Intclleflual Faculties, and all the other nobi' 
Powcrsof the SouU y« the Incumbrances upo 
thefe is very great and grievous i the EvUs he .< 
involv'd in upon their Account, infinite and 
fupportable: The Inconftancy and Irrefolutic 
Superftition and Solicitude, fad Remembrances < 
the pad and anxious Concern for the Futur< 
Ambicioni and Avarice, and Envy, reftlefs C 
riofity, bufy Detradion, Lying, and Deceit, 
world of unruly Appetites and Palfions, Trou- 
bles and Difcontents. Thus this Mind, with the 
Thoughts and Value whereof Man is fo much 
exalted, is the Occafion of infinite Misfortunes 1 
and of molt of all then, when it exerts itfelf 
mod : For in all vehement Agitations, it does 
not only hurt and diflurb the Body, and render 
its Forces and Fundions diforder*d, and broken, 
and quite tired down \ but it hinders and con- 
founds its own felf: For what is it that throws 
Men into Folly and Madncfs, fo much as the A- ^* 
cutenefs , and Activity , and Strength of the 
Mind itfelf? The fubtileft Follies, and moft ex- 
quifite Phrenfies, proceed from the quickeft, and 
fineft , and moft vigorous Agitations of the 
Mindi as wem:iyobferve, that the bittereftAvcr- 
fions, and moft irreconcileablc Enmities grow 
from the tendereft PaJTions, and moft intimate 
U I Friendfbipsi 
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Hook L Friendfhips ; and the tnoft viralent and mtttal 
\^y^ P'tfeafes, from a ftrang ComplczioOy and heddh 
ful Body. Melancholy Perfons are obfeiVd by 
Plato^ to be bed difpofed for Leamb^ and Wif 
4om\ but they are ecjually difpofed for FMy too; 
much more than Perfons of a different Ten^. 
And to a Man of nice and juft Obfervation, it 
will appear^ that when the Soul a£te freely, and 
gives her felf a Loofe^ there is none of her Alci- 
Cudes and Sallies without a Mixture of i^i^i/y ; and 
in good Truth, thefe Thmgs dwell very clofe to- 
gether \ 

■ Wit to Madnefs nearly is aUfd^ 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 

Once more ; If we regard the living in Ag^e^ 
ment with Nature, and in Conformity with what 
(he dictates and requires from us, Beafts feem to 
excel us in this refpeft very much ; for they lead 
a Life of more F^reedom, more Eafe and Security, 
inore Moderation and Contentednefs, than Men 
do. And That Man is defervedly reputed ^/, 
who makes them his Pattern, and his Lefibn, and 
reaps Profit by /AWr Example-, by reforming and 
reducing himfelf to that Innocence, Simplicity, 
Liberty, Mceknefs, and Gentlenefs of Temper, 
* which Nature had originally implanted both in 
Us and Them : And, which in Brutes is ftill very 
confpicuous, but in Us is decayed, changM, and 
qtterly corrupted by our Induftrious Wickednefs, 
and Artificial Depravations ; thus debauching 
and abufing the particular Prerogative we pretcod 
to, and rendring'Our felves more vile than ik 
Beafts, by means of that very Underftaodiiigtfri 
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Judgment, which fcts us fo far above them. Ch. 34, 
Hence fure it is, that God intending to fliame us <y\^ 
into Virtue, fends us to School in Scripture, and 
bids us grow wifer by the Example of thcfcCrca- 
tures. The CratiCt the Stork-, and the Swallow, Jet. r\i\.% 
the Serpent and the Dove, the Ant, and the Oa-,^"-"'*- 
and the y^, and fundry others, arc recommend- i[j.i'V I 
ed as Teachers 10 us. And after all, Totakcdown 
our Vanity upon this Occafion, we ought to re- 
member, that there is feme fort of Correfpon- 
dence, fome mutual Relations and Duties arifing 
from thence ; if upon no other account, yet by 
reafon of their being made by the fame Hand, 
belonging to the fame Mafter, and making apart 
of the fame Family with our felves. And this 
fingle Rcftcflion ought to prevail wich us, to ufe 
our Advantages over them modeftly, tenderly, 
andconfcientiouflyi and not treat them with Cru- 
elty and Contempt. Forasjuftice is aDebt from 
U3 to all Mem fo Kindnefs, and Beneficence, and 
Mercy, muft needs be due to all Creatures what- 
focvcr, that arc in any Condition of receiving 
Benefit by us. 

JDVERriSEMENT. 

OUR Author in the midft of his great Care 
to fiace this Comparifon fo, as might be 
moft mortifying to the Vanity of Mankind, hath 
yet found himfelf obliged to acknowledge, that 
the Reafon of Men is fo much brighter, and more 
noble in its Operations and Effe^s, than any 
thing difcoverable in the Brute Part of the Crca- 
CiODi that I might have let this Chapter pafs 
U 4 without 
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Book I. without any Cenfure, had it not been for two or 
^•'VNJ three Sentences, which feem obnoxious to ve- 
ry ill Conftruftion : Such as a fort of Men arc 
(in our Age) but too fond of embracing, who, 
at the fame time that they are vain enoi^h to 
imagine, that neither the Nature^ nor the Revela- 
tions of God himfelf, can have any thing in them 
above their Reafon 5 are yet fo fordid and dege- 
nerate, as to be content that Beads fhould be 
thought endued with the fame Souls, and to be 
moved with the fame Principles of Reafon with 
Themfelves. An Opinion, which is the rather 
entertained, for the fake of a certain Confc- 
quence that recommends it, with regard to a 
Future State j for it feems they can be fatisfyd 
with the Portion of Brutes now, provided they 
may but partake in it hereafter. And what Fa- 
vour this Notion might find from thefe Paflages, 
T!hat Brutes and Men both have the fame Rea- 
fon j though not in the fame Degree^ and that fome 
Men excel others much more than fome Men again 
fxcel Beafts\ I was doubtful, and therefore look- 
ed upon my felf concerned, (in purfuance of 
my Propofals at the Beginning of this Book,} to 
offer thefe following Confiderations to my Rea- 
der. 

F/r/?, That in the Operations of the Reafonable 
Soul, a great deal depends upon the Organs and 
Difpofition of that Body to which it is join'd ; 
and (as hath been already explained at large) more 
cfpecially upon the Brain : Now fince Anatomifts 
have not been able to obfervc any very remarka- 
ble Differences between the Contexture of the 
Humane Brain, and that of Brutes i we are not 

10 
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to think it ftrange, if there appear fome fmallCh. 54, 
Refcmblances in fome particular Aftions of Men t^VNJ 
and Beafts, tlio' thcfe do not proceed from the 
fame Principle of Morion; but owe their Simili- 
tude to that of the Body and Medium put into 
ihofc Motions ! 

Sffontlly, That the Impreflions of External Ob- 
jefts have very Itrong EfFc^s upon the Imagina- 
tion and Memory ; and thcfe, afllfled by Cuftom, 
and Imitation, and Example, will perform many 
wonderful Things, which yet arc not the Opera- 
tions of Reafon, properly focall'd. Of this kind 
it is eafy to obferve great number of Inftances, 
in Them, who eitJicr by means of their Infancyy 
have not yet attain*d to the Ufc of Rcafon ; or 
Them, who by fome Natural Defeats never have 
it at all ; or Others, who by fome accidental Di- 
fturbance have loft it : In all which Cafes, (noc 1 

during the lucid Intervals only, or when the 
Powers of the Mind fcem a little to be awaken'd, 
but even in the moft profound Ignorance, or moft 
raging Madncfs) Thofe which are frequently di- 
ftinguiflicd by the Scnfitive Faculties of the Soul, 
put forth fometimes a marvellous Efficacy and 
Vigour. And that Thefc are moved entirely by 
Material and Senfible Obje^, and a<^ as necefla- 
rily as any other Farts oi Matter whatfoever, hath 
been the Opinion of many new Philofophers i 
fome of whom imagine, that all the Operations 
of thu kind are as capable of being refolved by 
Principles of Mechanifm , (thofc Operations, I 
mean, of Imagination, and Memory, and Cu- 
ftom) as any other Affctftions and Motions of 
common Matter. How juft this Conclufion is, 
Ida 
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Book 1. 1 do not pretend to determine ; for They them- 
fclves fecm to confels it infufficient, when they 
call in to their Afllftance another Pr/^iqp/^, which 
is, 

77)irdly^ That of InftinH ; By which b meant, a 
ftrong Tendency, and natural Impulfe (difccmi- 
ble in thcfe Creatures) to certain neceflary and 
ufeful Aftions. Something of a Principle in\- 
planted in them by their wife Creator, to qualify 
them for their own Prefervation, and the anfwer- 
ing the Ends of his good Providence in making 
them. And this appears fo early, as to be plain- 
ly antecedent to either Memory or Fancy ; aod 
yet is fo cenftant too, and always the fame, in 
the fame Circumftances and Occafions ; as nei- 
ther to depend upon Caufes fo mutable as the 
Imprcflions of outward Objedls, nor a Principle 
fo capricious, as the Choice of fuch a Mind per* 
fedly free feels in its Deliberations. And, as 
Inftruments put together by a (kilful Hand, per- 
form many Operations, fo aflonifhing, that a Man 
unexperienced in the Art, could not poflibty 
imagine fuch Materials capable of them ; fb thefe 
Philofophers conceive, that Almighty God, in his 
Infinite Wifdom, hath fo difpofed the Scnfitivc 
Parts of the Soul, that They, by their wonder- 
ful Strudure, fhall be adapted to mod amazing 
EfFefts, and pofTefTed with fome Original Pro- 
penfions and Impulfes, independent from, and 
antecedent to, the Impreflions of Matter, or the 
Power of Inftiturion and Cuftom ; which, in the 
needful and mod profitable Afbions of Life, fcrvc 
thefe Animals for Fundamental Principles^ and 
bear fome kind of Affinity to the firft comaipa 

NociQp% 
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Notions, in the Rational and Intelligeni 
And upon thcfc Impulfcs joifi'd to thofe 
Advantages nicntion'd befoie, the whoic 
nomy of Brutes, and even tiiofc Alliens, w 
{etrm moft cxquirite and admirable in any of tht 
have, by the Modern Meciunick Phiiofopb*-' 
been generally thought to depend. Conccri 
which, though almoft every Syftcm trcAt in fo 
mesfurc, yet I believe my Reader, (whether 
Opinion incline to that Account or not) w 
at leaft think himfclf well cntcrtain'd ur i 
Subjeft, by the Pcrufal of our Learned ana 
niousDr/fi/Z/V, in the Sixth and SevrnthC [ii 
of his Book Vic AmmA Brutarum. 

Two Things are fit to be added upon this ' 
cafion, with regard to what Monficur Cbnrron h 
delivcr'd concerning lufliu^ : The firftis. That m 
regard wc obfcrvc thcfc Animals conftantly going 
on in the fame beaten Tra^t, and keeping ever 
clofe to one Method \ and even in thofe Inilance* 
which have the greateil Appearance of Compari- 
fon and Choice, of Ten thoufand that make the 
fame Experimenc, or go about the fame thingi 
not one varying from the common and recdved 
Way I This feems to be fome Governing Priiiciple 
in I^acure, which gives a neceflary Determinatioa 
to them V and very different from that Liberty and 
ConI\deration, which hath fcarce any more con- 
vincing and dcmonftrative Proof of the Will, be- 
ing abfolutely uncontlrainM in Mankind, than 
that Multi'ilicity of Opinions, and ftrange Varie- 
ty of Proceedings, obfcrvable upon Occafions 
(Uid Junfturcs, in themfelves extremely alike. 

The 
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Book I. The other Remark, proper upon this Occafion, 
*/YNJ is, that what our Author fuggefts here, is noCon- 
fequence at all ; as if too much Honour were 
done to thefe Creatures, and fuch a happy and 
unalterable Determination, to what is profitable 
and proper for them, were a Privilege more than 
Humane; a nearer Approach to that unerring Wif- 
dom, and unchangeable Goodnefs of the Divine 
Nature, than We our fclves can boaft of. For 
there is fo very wide a Difference between Liber- 
ty and Neceffitj of adling ; the One is fo Glo- 
rious, fo truly Noble; the other fo Mean, fo 
Slavifh a Principle, that no Comparifon can be 
made between thcra. The mod Glorious, moft 
Beautiful, moft Ufeful Parts of the Material Cre- 
ation, are in this refpeft, infinitely beneath the 
meaneft of the Sons of Men ; and all their other 
Advantages put together, cannot deferve to be 
laid into the Balance agjinft this Single Dignity, 
of Free and Spontaneous A£lion. And though 
the Excellency of the Divine Nature be indefe^ 
Aible and unalterable Goodnefs, yet would not 
even This be an Excellence, if it were not the Ef- 
feft of perfeft Liberty. It is, indeed, our Mif- 
fortune, that our Underftandings are impofed up- 
on, our Affeftions perverted ; and fo the Choice 
we have the Ufe of, often determines us to the 
wrong Side, and entangles us in Error and Vice. 
But Thefe Defefts and Temptations are fo many 
Clogs and Bars upon our Freedom ; and therefore 
God, who is above any Poflibility of fuch falfc 
Determinations, is ftill fo much the more Frca 
For hrccdom does not confift in a Power of chur 
fing Evil as well as Good^ (which is a Power, in- 

decd» 
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deed, thic never was, nor can be, ftriflly fpeak-Ch. 34. 
ing) but in being Stlf-moved, andSclfiiftcdi fa L^'V^ 
as to be the Dilpofcr of one's own Will, without 
any Compulflon or nccedliry Determination, from 
a Foreign or External I'rinciplc-, and only afting» 
as one is acted upon. If then this Inftinft in 
Brutes, be a Matter of /■cr«, and ncccfiiiry De- 
termination, they are in no degree the betUT or 
more commendable for it -, but under a fatal Con- 
ftraint, which is fo far from rcfembling the Di- 
vine Pcrfcdion, that it admits of no Virtue, nor 
ought to be cftccm*d any Excellence, but the di- 
rcift contrary. 

Fourtbhy Let us obferve, what mighty Diffe- 
rence there is between ihc Perceptions oi '^rntcs^ 
and thofc of Men ; lb great, that in them we find 
no Foocfteps of any but fuch as are material and T 

fingic Objeftsi and what this Author advances as 
Colleiflions, and Inferences from thence, are not 
improbably aOign'd by others, to the Force of 
Imagination, or the Strength of Memory, or to 
thofc Natural Imprcffions, which commonly go 
by the Name of fnjhnJl. To the Utter of Thefe 
we find very Learned Men, attributing that uni- 
form Procefs of Birds, and Bees, and Ants, in ^ 
their Nutrition, Generation, Produftion, and the 
like. To the former, that which Cbarron terms 
deducing an Umverfal from a Singular, and know- 
ing by the having feen one Man, how to didin- 
guilh the Humane Form, in any, or all Indivi- 
duals of the fame Species. But , fuppofing we 
Ihould allow, that this proceeds from a diltin- 
guifhing Faculty, and not merely from the re- 
frclhing and awakening an Image, that lay dor- 
mant 
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Book L mant in the Memory, till revived by this frefll 
^•VNJ ObjeA \ yet what Proportion can even thus much 
bear, to all thofe abitracted Ideas by which Men 
diftinguifli the Natures and Properties of Things? 
If 1 Brute, from the Sight of a Man, could col* 
lecl fo much as fhould ferve to difcriminace all 
other Men from Creatures of a different Spe- 
cie; yet what is this in Comparifon of that Pe- 
netration , which examines into the Abtlrufe 
Caufes, and Etrential Differences of Things, and 
informs itfelf diftindly, wherein that very Chir 
ravfler of our Nature, which wc call Huag^ixiiy^ 
confifts? And what account con there be giTcn 
of inv univeriol or abllroded Ideas in Beads? Of 
any of thofe which we properly cill R^tij':^jbu 
A:':ic'rs f For as to thefe reeniingl>emur% and lit- 
tle Comporilons, which we find bltinced vx here^ 
and :n other PUc», it is utluJ to obfirve i$ much, 
in Chitiren to Wzzlt^ and NoiunJs io wr^frchediy 
ftu'^id^ OS chat there ore but: rerv riir.i, ]£ xar 
Gl:mct» JLC all^ o:" I "ti-'^f wrir.zj ia r:«irrL I kzow, 

to this Argucnenc, by tiyirg, Tha: wt cx::ioc hk^z 

aar cocipeceac Knowl^dg*; of T'Zftir IrJitrz^L Ope- 
lacioas. B-i: trio* we do noc tie £1 ire iilvidca 
Ms^v-rs^nrj of ciicir Souls, nor roj:: vii.tir* 



cor *cc i:v^ *.'^3: die Ca.aics ozd ocrrricric loeus 
0£ r ^. -jTi * becxui'e iherr: io -zcz irriinr ::*e leait 

£:icwLec^i* wi::ci Mxitiai ira/e ji ill -V?^ 

I.TTmv::nidt3 
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ImproYcmcnts of Arts and Sciences ; but efpeci- Ch, 34, 
ally the Wonders of Mecbanifm and Motion^ by ^g/VNJ 
Numbers and Proportions duly adjufted, owe 
their Birth and daily Growth. And fince in the 
Diftinfbion and Perception of Concrete Bodies^ 
where Senfation is chiefly concerned, the Brutea 
are acknowledged to equal, if not exceed Us, ia 
Accuracy ; it is not to be conceived, that They 
who excel in a Faculty, which is commenfuratQ 
to a Senfitive Sou), fhould be able to give no 
Marks at all of their being endued with a Capa- 
city of entertaining and feeding upon thofe Ideas» 
which are the peculiar Prerogatives and Glories 
of a Rational One. 

Much more might be added upon thisOccafion, 
with regard both to the Objedts themfelves, and 
the particular Manner of Conception ; and the 
infinite Dlfparities of the Humane Intelleft, and 
that Faculty, which is afFe£ted in Brutes. But it is 
Prejudice fufficient againft them, that fo many 
very Wife and Inquifitivc Perfons have found 
Caufe, to do even fomething more than doubt, 
whether Brutes be better than a fort oi Divine 
Clock-work^ and have any manner of Senfe or Per- 
ception at all. This, at leaft, was never aflerted 
of Man •, nor the Powers and Operations of his 
Reafoning Soul difputed, (as to the Reatity of 
them,) except by fuch as fet up for Univerfd 
Scepticifm^ and are for reducing all to a State of 
Confufion and Uncertainty. And therefore if, 
becaufe Brutes feem to adt by a Faculty, which 
we cannot p^rfefUy account for, we Ihould al- 
low, to thefe Brutes, fome few dufky Glimmerings 
gf Rcafon (which yet there is no abfolute NeceifiT 
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Book I. ty for, bccaufc they have fomething like it) yet 
ty^YNJno impartial Confiderer can ever admit, that it 
will bear a Queftion, whether They or Wc have 
the better of this Point ; or that fome Men excel 
ethers J more than fome again excel Beajls \ for there 
is no Man, how mean and untaught foever, if 
provided with what wc call Common Senfe^ but 
finds an Ability in himfelf, nay, exercifes that A- 
bility every Day, (even when he does not know 
or think of it) of conddering, comparing, and 
determining in fuch a manner, as no good Argu- 
ments have ever yet been offered to fhcw that 
Beafts either do , or can do. They arc juftly 
thought to do fomewhat very extraordinary, when 
by long Cuftom, and fevere Difcipline, and daily 
Example and Inftruflion, brought to imitate fome 
very common Aftions of Men: But what Divine 
Heights do Men themfelves afcend to, when they 
have proportionable Pains taken with them? And 
here in Juftice the Comparifon ought to lie ; be- 
tween the bejl of each Kind, not the beft of One, 
and the kweft of the Other; the mod unapt and 
neglefted of Men, and the mod teachable and un- 
proved of Brutes : For the Advantages, or the 
Want of Art^ cannot at all afFeft the Dilpute, 
where the Gifts of Nature are the Matter in Que- 
ftion : And thefe are diftributed with fo very un- 
even a Hand in the Cafe before us ; that He moft 
be either very ftupid, or very perverfe, who doa 
not fee the mighty Difproportion. 

As to the other Part of this Difcourfe, whether 
Reafon be any real Benefit^ and we might notl»«» 
been as well, or better without it; I Ihall 
need to add, that the feveral Inftances pre 
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here, arc only fuch as are fad and very reproach- Ch. 34. 
ful Truths, in regard of thofe Abufcs of Reafon, 
Men are guilty of; and the wicked, or the mif- 
chievous Purpofes they pervert it to : But as to 
the Thing itfelf, they are no more a Reflcdion 
upon it, than the Surfeits and Beftiality of Glut- 
tons, and Sots, are upon the common Refrefh- 
mencs of Life. What is faid upon this Occafion, 
will do well indeed to be confider'd, by thofe vi- 
cious and indifcreet Men, who apply That as a 
Spur to their Wickednefs, and Paflion, which was 
intended for a Curb to both ; And the World 
ought to be htjmbled and reformed by a ferious 
Refledion, how acceffary Men become to their 
own Miferies, and how obftinately fond they are 
of them, when their very RemetUes are induftri- 
oufly turned into the word of D':feafes : But all 
this, notwithftanding Monfteur Cbarron^s Argu- 
ment here, is abundantly refuted by himfelf, in 
the lafl: Words of this whole Trcatife, where he 
vindicates the Honour of Eloquence^ from the 
mifchievous Effefts, which feme ill-defigning 
Men apply it to by this Parallel: *' For (fays 
*' he) even That Reafon and Underjianding^ 
*' which is the peculiar Prerogative of Humane 
** Nature^ and fets us above Brutes, is mod mi- 
" ferably abus'd; turn'd againft God, and our 
*' Selves ; and made the Occafion of our more 
** inexcufablc Ruine. But This is only an Ac- 
^ cidental Misfortune ; far from the Natural 
" Tendency of fo Noble a Privilege. And He, 
" who would argue from hence, that Mankind 
" had better want thefe Faculties, may juftly 
** fecm to have degenerated into Brute 5 and 
Vol. I. X "to 
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Book r.^' to be quite forfaken of all that Reafon, whidi 
C/^W/*< he fo wildly and rafhly coodemns. So juft 
Ground is there for reading this Treatife, with 
thofe Cautions to be laid down upon the 
XXXVII th Chapter'^ and fo truly docs our 
Author keep up hb Character of an Academck 
Pbilofopber. 



Chap. XXXV. 

The Third RefpeBj under which we 
propofed to confider Man, is by ta- 
king a Jhort VieWy and fummary 
Account of his Life. 

The True Value^ the Continuance^ and Defcrip^ 
tion of Humane Life^ and the fever al Parti 
or Stages of it. 

•^NE very confiderable; One, indeed, of 

Of tin V>r the principal and mod neceflary Points of 

^V\^ Wifdom, is rightly to underftand the True Va- 

^^Mat tf ^^^ ^^ -^5/^5 ^^d to make fo jufl: an Eftimate of 

(L{^#. it, as to keep or to lofe it ; to cherifh and pre- 

ferve, or to negledt and lay it down ; and fo to 

manage our felves in the whole Conduft of it, 

as Duty and Decency require. There is not any 

one Cafe, in which Men are more apt to be 

wanting, nor where their Failings are of more 

dangerous Confequence, for the involving them 

lA new and infinite Difficulties* The Mean, and 

. the 
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the Ignorant,, the Worldling, and the Man ofCh. 35. 
Pleafure; and, in general, all that do riot, ori^V^ 
cannot confider, prize Lr/if txtravagantly : They 
3ook upon it as the Suprerm Good^ and prefer it 
fo much before all other Things, as not to ad- 
niit a Comparifon between them. If Life were 
CO be fold at a Price -, hay, if a fhort Reprieve 
only, and lengthening out their Term a little, 
<an be had, they can think nothing too dear, 
jio Conditions too hard to be fubmitted to ; but 
are fatisfied the Purchafe ought to be made at 
ainy rate. Fdr This, they tell you, is their Hap- 
^inefs^ and when That is gone^ All is gone ; their 
"Very Motto is. Nothing more precious than Life. 
{^VitA nihil charius) They value and love it, not 
only as the Scene of Aftion and Enjoyment, and 
^pon the account of the Conveniencies and Op- 
j)ortunities it affords, but upon its own fuppofed 
Jiitrinfick Worth, and live merely for the fake of 
living. And how can we think it ftrange, that 
luch Perfons fhould be fo very defeftive in the 
xeft of their Duty, fo mifled with Errors and ex- 
travagant Notions, when they make the very firft 
Step wrong, and fet out in fo grofs a Miftake, 
<:oncerning this great Fundamental Article of 
"Wifdom and Virtue? 

There is alfo a Contempt of Life^ that declines 
«u much to Vice in the other Extreme, and re- 
prefentis It as a Burden, or a Trifle ; Worth no- 
thing, or wdrfe than nothing : But this Under- 
valuing is the Eflfect of Weaknefs and Ignorance, 
of Pride and Ingratitude. For we know very 
■^cU, that when it falls into Wife and Good 
Slands^ it is capable of becoming an Inftrument 
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Book I. of great and general Ufe, both to our Selves, and 
<-/^V^ to Others. Now I can by no means be of Thdr 
Opinion, taken literally and plainly, who give it 
out for their Principle, That * the great eji Hap- 
pinefs is not to live at all ; and the next mofi it- 
firahle Tbing /j, To live but a very little ivbile. Nor 
is that Argument they ufe in Vindication of this 
Opinion, at all fufficient or fatisfadtory : Whai 
Hurt (fay they) could there be in Non-Exijlenui 
And what Matter had it been, if I were never 
created ? To This one may reply with reafon 
enough, What Jo you make of all the Happineft 
you have enjoy'd? What wou'd become of This, 
if you had had no Being ? And would it not ha?e 
been fome Matter, fome Hurt never to have co- 
joy'd it ? For certainly, tho* the Lois of the 
Good which we have, and know the Worth of, 
be a more fenfible Evil; yet the mere Privatioi 
of Good, and never having it at all, is one foif 
of Evil too ; even tho* that Good be fuch as wc 
fhould never have milled, nor fuch as was Q^ 
ceflary to us. Thefe Extremes arc too widcj 
they overftrain the Point on both fides, and <fc- 
generate into Vice-, tho* they are not equally 
vicious and erroneous neither. 

I confefs, fpeaking in the Quality of a Philo- ^j 
fopher, and with regard to the prefent State of 
Affairs only ; I do not think that Wife AnciffK 
much out of the way, who acknowledged \IMt 
to be good\ but fuch a Good as no Man.W0cU'§tt 
cept of^ if it were Uft to his own free Cboif^^ 

* Optimum non nafci; aut quim citiiUmi abc 
t Vitam nemo acciperct, ii darctur fciendbii|, 
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be were fairl'j informed before-bamU what Incum- Ch. 35. 
brances lay upon it. It is not at all amifs, that wc ^•V^^ 
arc engaged in it, before we know what it is : 
We come into the World blind-fold ; but that 
is no reafon why Men fhould afterwards put but 
their own Eyes, or hood-wink thcmfelves. For 
the Mifchicf is, that, when we arc got hither, wc 
run into different Ways: Some cheat themfclves 
into fo extravagant a Fondnefs for Life, that 
they would not part with it again at any rate : 
Others fret thcmfelves into fo ill an Opinion of 
it, that they grumble eternally, are difcontented 
at every whing, and pretend to be weary, and 
fick of Living. But Wife Men have jufter No- 
tions of the Matter i They confidcr that this was 
a Bargain made without their Knowledge or Con- 
fent -, ( for no Man lives, or dies, aflbon, or as 
latr, or in fuch Manner and Circumftances, as 
he pleafes himfclf) But ftill it is a Bargain we 
are bound to (land to •, and if it be a hard one, 
we mud try to make the befl: of it. Sometimes 
we (hall meet with rough Ways *, but the whole 
Paffage is not fo : And therefore Philofophcrs 
agree, that the bed Courfe is, to create no Di- 
Aurbance, nor druggie and flounder unprofita- 
bly, but for Men to fuit their Tempers, and 
comply with their Circumftances as well as they 
can; to carry it off with Evennefs and Mode- 
ration, and make a Virtue of Necejfttyy for That 
is the Charafter of Wifdom and good Manago* 
ment : And when they have fixed themfelv' 
this Method, then to live as long as !• 
them, confiftent with their Duty amF^ 
Not as long as is poffible for thcdit \ 

X3 
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Book I. Principle of Foolifli and Profligate People. E 
L/^>/\j there is a Scafon proper for Dying, as well 
one for Living •, and a Virtuous Hono 
Death is a thoufand times rather to be chofca 
^han a Wicked and Infampus Life. Now a Wi 
and Good Man makes it his Bufinefs to lir. 
juft fo long as Life is better than Death, ani 
no longer: For, as we obferved before, tk 
They are in the wrong, who eftcem the (homt 
Life bed ; fo is that common Opinion a Miftakc 
too, which raifes the Value by Computation d 
Years, and accounts that Life beft which kfc 
longeft. 
2. The Short nefs of that Term allowM us in this 

o/ the World, is a great and a general Complaint : Wc 
p/^ifi/' meet it in every Mouth; not from the Ignorant] 
and Vulgar only, where we cannot cxpeft bet- 
ter, than that They fliould be willing to live al- 
ways ; but (which may be allowed a little to 
furpri^e us) even Great Souls, and Wife Mcfl, 
reckon it among their very greateft Unhappincf- 
fes. Now to fay the very Truth, as Men ufually 
manage the Matter, and indeed as Nature bith 
in fome meafure contrived it. Life is v^ry fliprt; 
For the greateft Part of it is cmplpyed aod di- 
verted otherwife ; and a very fmall Proportiofl 
]«ft for ^he true Ufes and Ends of Living. The 
Time of our Infancy and Ignorance, the Deayi 
and Infirmities of Old Age, the necefiary Ijptei- 
yals of Sleep, the Difeafes of our Bodies^ and OQl 
Minds, and the infinite other void Spaces. qC.^ \ 
wherein we are incapable of doing Good. 
away with a great deal of our Time : A^ 
the Wjiole is fummM up, and tbefc Al 



\ 
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made, the Remainder is noc much. But yet^Ch. 3^. 
without troubling our felves with the contrary L^^YNI 
Opinion, which aflferts the Shortnefs of Life to 
be greatly for our Advantage, we (hall find Rea* 
fon enough to accufe this Complaint of Injuftice \ 
and to think it more the ESed of Inconfidera- 
tion and 111 Nature, than of good Arguing, and 
virtuous Difpoficion. For what Advantage would 
a longer Life be to us ? Shall we wi(h for it to 
no other Purpofe, but merely to Live in -, to 
take our Eafe, to Eat, and Drink, and Sleep, 
to look about us, and fee more of the World ? 
What need is there of fo much Time for this ? 
We have already feen, and known, and tafted 
what we are capable of, in a very little times 
and when we are got to the End of our Curio- 
fity. This is fuflicicnt. What Good will it do 
us, or wherefore fhould we with to ad the fame 
Things over and over again, and be always be* 
ginning afrefli ? Who would not be cloy'd with 
eating upon the fame Difli every Day ? If this 
be not naufeous and troublefome, yet to be fure 
it is fuperfluous and unneceflary. This is but 
One Circle, which is perpetually rolling, and 
brings the fame Things uppermofl again \ fome- 
times they remove to a little Diftance, and 
then they quickly return back upon us: *Tis 
but a fpinning the fame Web \ and that which 
may ferve a Child to play with, but can never 
be a fit Entertainment for grown Mem S 
we then wifli it for nobler Ends \ that *^ 
grow wifer and better, and afpire tp ^ 
grees of Virtue and PerfeftioD \ chat 
more Good» and be more ufefiil in 

X4 
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Book I. tions? This, indeed, carries the Appearance of 
(./^V^an excellent Difpofition ; but They that know 
us, will not be impofed upon by it : For Who 
fhall teach. Who (hall improve us? Alas ! That 
little which is committed to our Truft, is fo ill 
ufed, that we cannot have the Confidence to aik 
for more. We negledt what we have already, 
and fufFer the greateft Part of it to Qip thro' our 
Fingers. We fquander it away profufely upon 
Vanity and Trifles ; nay, we abufe and mifemploy 
it upon Wickednefs and Vice. And yet after 
all this Unfaithfulnefs and Folly, we cry and 
complain for more, and think our felves ill dealt 
with, that we have not enough. Enough for 
what ? For the fame infignificant and ill Pur- 
pofes to be fure ; for That would be the Confc- 
quence of a more liberal Allowance too. But, 
fuppofing Men ferious in this Matter, and that 
they wou*d really do as they pretend, yet of 
what Ufc wou'd this vaflTreafure of Knowledge 
and Experience prove? For the Soul muft change 
its Dwelling at one time or other-, and whenever 
That diflodges, all our Wifdom goes with it. 
Since therefore This cannot ftay always , why 
fhould we take ic ill that it ftays fo little a time? 
For if it fink into a State of Oblivion, and all 
mufl: be loft, What mighty Difference is there, 
whether this be done fooner or later ? But if it 
removes into a better Condition, and be (as it re- 
ally will be) put into a State of clearer Vifion, 
and more perfeft Knowledge, why fhould we dc- 
fire to have that Happinefs delay'd, and kept 
back from us ? 
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But you will fay, perhaps. This Gift of Life isCh. 35. 
very unequally diftribuced \ for there ve fomc ^XVNJ 
Creatures that live three or four times as long as 
the ufual Age of Man. I might anfwer. That 
the Accounts we have of this Kind are many, if 
not mod: of them, fabulous. But waving That, 
and allowing the Objedion ; yet it muft be con- 
fcfs'd withal, that fome, nay the much greater 
part of Animals, live not near fo long; fcune ne* 
ver arrive at a Fourth part of our Years, and vtvj 
few ever come to an equal length with us. Now 
pray, what Right, what Privilege, what Reafoa 
hach Man to challenge a longer Duration here* 
than the reft of his Fellow-Creatures have a Title 
to ? Where did God ever grant him fuch a Char- 
ter, or how will he be able to make good the 
Claim ? Is it reafonable He fhould be indulged 
more than They, becaufe he puts out his Time to 
better Intereft, and employs it upon Bufinefs more 
noble and fublime in itfelf, more worthy and de- 
ferving of this Favour, than They are capable 
of? I greatly fear, this Argument may be thrown 
back in our Faces, and prove the ftrongeft Plea 
againft us : For fure He ought rather to be cut 
fhorter than the reft, as a Puni(hment for his 
Abufe and Mifmanagement. And in this He is 
fingular, and ftands alone. The whole Creation 
cannot furnifti a Parallel ; not any one Inftance 
of this Blelfing fo grievoufly perverted; not fuch 
another Monfter of Wickedncfs and Unfaithful* 
nefs, of Ingratitude and Bafenefs, of Intempe- 
rance and Debauchery, and all manner of difor- 
derly Living. This Charge hath been fufBcientlf 
proved upon him already, when we ftated th 

Compi 
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Book I.Comparifon betwixt Him and the Beads; and 
therefore I urge my Point, and a(k that Queftioa 
once more. What Benefit would a longer Life be 
to him? Nay, I back that with a Second, and 
add. What an Inconvenience would it be toHim- 
felf, and how mifchievous to the World? It 
would make his own Account the heavier, his 
Crimes and Arrears the greater, and it would 
encourage him to yet more Extravagancies than 
he is guilty of already : For this very Cofidcra- 
tion would put him upon bolder and more de- 
fperate Attempts. The Shortnefs of his Continu- 
ance in the World, as Matters now Hand, is (bme 
Check to his wild Career, and breaks all his Mea- 
fures ; and the Uncertainty of it abates and damps 
his Fury : But if thefe Reftraints were removed, 
and Aflurances given of a larger Term, Nothing 
would be able to ftop him ; his Projefts would 
be always New, without Number, without End ; 
and he would live as if he were to live for ever. 
You fee how ftrong thefe Inclinations are now. 
He cannot but feel and fear his own Mortality; 
and yet thefe Refleftions are fo over-balanc'd by 
a corrupt Principle within, that he cannot forbear 
holding faft what he hath, and eager Defires and 
Purfuits of what he hath not, and forming vaft 
and very diftant Defigns, as if he were really Im- 
mortal. * *Tis a juft Reproof which Seneca gives, 
Te live^ as if Life were never to have an End. Tbi 
Frailty of your Nature is never thought of\ 
ley ^tis remembered to no Purpofe ; for 4(^ 

* Tanqnam fcmpcr vidluri vivitis. Nbd'* 
gilitas veftra fuccurric; omnia taoaiu 
tanquam Immorcales coDCupScit*' 
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time that your Fears are infiniie^ and ibis proves you Ch. 35. 
Mortals your Dejires are injiniu toOy as if you loolfd 
upon your /elves to be Immortal. 

Again ; What Ncceffity is there for all thofe 
great and goodly Defigns, and that mighty Bufi- 
nefs, which is pretended to merit a longer Life for 
Mankind, than any other Animal ? Does Nature 
require more back than is given us ? No fure. 
Men have no juft Ground of Complaint, but a<* 
bundant Caufe for Indignation and Remorfe, for 
treating themfelves no better. The Life allowed 
us is enough to anfwer All the Purpofes of it ; but 
the Mifery is, that we turn Negligent and Prodi- 
gals, and do not hufband it fo well as we mighc 
and ought to do : It is not fhort of idfelf, buc 
we make it fo, by wafting it unproHtably. Wc 
labour under no Wants of this Kind, but what 
our own Prodigality bruigs upon us ; and are 
fcandaloufly lavifh of the Thing we pretend to 
need moft. • We lofc it, we fell it, we throw it 
away ; we vilify it, and complain that it hangs 
upon our Hands ; we are at fome Pains to pafs it 
away, as if it were a Matter of no Worth at alli 
as if our Stonuchs were over- loaded , and we 
lick and cloy'd with too great Abundance. There 
is not any of us, hut is guilty of one or other of 
thefc Three Faults; either employing it III, or 
not employing it at Al}, or employing it Infignt- 
ficantly, and to no purpofc, \ A great part of 
our Life (Ciys Seneca) is run off in doing what we 
Jb0uld not % much the great eft in doing nothing at all \ 

* Mmiaopcs vitse, fed prodigt. 

i^yAsm pan dabitnr male agentibas mixiraa nihil 
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Book I. and almaji the whole of it in doing things by the bj^ 
iyW\) and fuch as are not our proper Bujinefs. No Body 
takes Pains in learning how to Live ; buc All lay 
out their Studies and their Time upon any other 
Subjeft, rather thao This. And yet This, like 
all other Arts, is not to be attained (lightly and 
eafily ; a Man cannot be expert in it without long 
Praftice, much Diligence, and very follicitous 
Application of the Mind. Some put off all 
Thought of living well^ till they can live no lon- 
ger. They fpend the Vigour and Flower of their 
Years in Toil, and Trouble, and Folly; and pro- 
pofe great Enjoyments to themfelves hereafter, 
and wondrous Comforts in their declining Age. 
How are they fure they (hall live to that Age? 
But if they were, what a wretched Madnefs is 
This? 'Tis direftly as if a Man (hould fet his Calk 
to running, and let out all the beft and fprighcly 
Liquor, that he may referve the Dregs for hk 
own Drinking. Age is the Lee and Sediment 9J 
Life\ All we can do then, is to try if we can fu- 
ftainand fweeten it a little; but to defer ourSa- 
tisfadions till then, is to give them quite away, 
and lofe them for altogether. Nay, many never 
go thus far, but finilh their Day without ever be- 
ginning their Work, and go off the Stage with- 
out confidering why they were brought on, or 
what Part they were to aft. • Some (fays the Phi- 
lofopher) begin to live when they Jbould mate m 
End\ others ceafe to live before ever they begm: 
Among thg many Mifcbiefs that Folly brings upom 1% 

"^ Quidam vivere incipiunt ciim definendum : QoMm 
te defiverunt quam inciperent ; Inter caetera mali| hoc 
^uc habet ilaltiiia^ femper incipit vivcre. 
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^is is not the leaji^ ^that it is always bcginnifig toQh. 35. 
live. We think of Bufincfs, and intend to fet ^^/^Y^ 
about it ; but make no Progrefs at all, nor bring 
any thing to Pcrfedtion. 

The World is a Theatre, and our prefcnt Life 3*. 
in it, the Beginning and the End of a ^^^y '^^il^Tif, 
our Birth draws the Curtain, and our Death (huts 
it up again : *Tis a Comedy of Errors ; a con- 
ilant Succeflion of Accidents and Adventures, a 
Contexture and Chain of feveral Mifcries linked 
clofely, and interwoven within one another; no- 
thing but Evil on every Side, That which paflcs 
otT, and that which approaches, and comes into 
its Place ; and thefc drive our, and pufh forward 
Ccich other, as the Waves of the Sea do in their 
Ebbings and Flowings: Trouble and Difquiet 
are always at hand; but for Happinefs, we are 
cheated with the empty Shadow of it. Blindnefs 
and Infcnfibility take up the Beginning of our 
IJves ; Labour and anxious Care, the Middle ; 
Weakncfs and Pain, the Latter End ; but Igno- 
rance and Error reach from the Beginning to the 
End : Thcfe are infeparable, and keep us Com- 
pany quite through. 

The Life of Man hath its Inconveniencies and 4. 
Mifcries of feveral forts. Some of them arc in 
Common, extending to all Perfons, and all Times ; 
Others are I'oculiar and Succeflive, and diftin- 
guifli'd by I'lc different Parts, and Age, and par- 
ticul ir S iifons and Accidents of Life : As Chr' 
hjoci. Youth, Maturity, Man's Eftate, and<i 
Ag ' ; for Each ofihcfe hath its difttnft Cili 
tics ; fome Embalements and Incumbi^ 
which may be properly call'd its own. 
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Bode I. When Touib and O^ Jge come to be ve^'d 
C^/^^ one againfl ihz other, ii hach been afcul ra g^ 
5' the Advantage to the btter: And moll Aodion 
Jiff imm- fp«^ of Age with Honour and Rcfpe:x, ss hsft- 
f«r /. Ting attained to greater Degrees of WL'dom, more 
Matarity of Judgment, more Moderaooo and 
Temper : All which good Qualities are mrrd- 
loufly cr)*d up, with a Defign to put Yootli oac 
of 0>untenance, and to charge upon it the coo- 
trary Charaders of Vice and FoUy, Licentioofbefi 
and Extravagance. But with the leave of thole, 
who have thus decided the Controverfy, I moft 
tike Liberty to declare, that this Verdid is in my 
Opinion very unjuft: For, in good Truth, the 
Defeats and the Vices of Age are more in Num- 
ber, worfe in Quality, and lefs to be refifted or 
recovered, than thofe that are peculiar to Youth; 
Years deform our Minds as much as our Bodies; 
bring Wrinkles there as well as in our Faces, and 
turn our Tempers fower and mouldy with long 
keeping. The Soul keeps Pace with the Body ; 
Both are fpent, and Both decay, till at lad we 
grow fo weak, fo pcrfeAly helplefs, as in refped 
of both, to verify that Proverb of Old Men being 
twice Children. Age is a neceflary, but a flrong 
Difeafc ; it loads us infenfibly with grievous Im- 
perfcftions, and then contrives to cover the Shame 
of them with creditable Names. What is in cf- 
fedl no other than morofenefs of Humour, a pee- 
vi/h Diliikc of the prefent Enjoyments, and Difa- 
bility to do as the Man did heretofore, paflfes for 
Wifdom and Gravity, Experience, and an Infighl 
into the Vanity of the World. But Wifdom is 
fo'piewhat much more noble than all this comat^ 
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■«o, and far above making ufe of fucli mean Inftru- CJi. 3 ^ 
.anents. There is a vaft Dili'erence between grots:' (•"VN 
L aiflg older and growing •wifer -, between forfaking all 
P "Vice, and the changing one for anotheri and, as 
I at often happens in this Cafe, changing ft>r the 
[ ~Worfe. Old Age condemns the Pleal'ures a 
Oaicties of Youth; but how much of this n 
"be allowed to its not being now able o 
them any longer? Ic is UkcjEfop's Do 
and dcfpifcs what It cannot enioy. Bu^ 
not to difdain and give over PlcUurc , .^ ,, 
10 be difdain'd and given over by it. Pie. 
always airy and entertaining-, and ihcfe arc I't 
fons no longer for its Turn. Bui why Iho 
they caft a Refleftion upon That, which 
thcmfclvcs? Why Ihould Impotence corru(=i w 
Judgment? For this, if impartially confultc 
would tell Young Men, that there is Vice in ihi 
Pleafures ; and Old Men, that there is 
in Vice. And if this were rightly undcntoc 
ind frankly confefs'd. Youth would be a grea*. 
deal the better, and Old Age not one whit the 
worfe. 

The Vices more peculiar to Tgulb are, Raflincfs 
and Heat i Forwardncfs, and an unguarded Con* 
vcrfationi Debauchery, and all manner ofScnfual 
Exceft. And thefe are in fomeDcgree natural ta 
that State: the Effects of Warmth and Vigour, 
and the Boilings of a Florid Blood; All wliich, 
as they need and ought to be corre£led, fo they 
have fomething to fay in their own Excufc. But 
what Apology Ihall we mike for the ill Qualities 
that attend Old jige? The lighteft and leaft of 
arc vain Arrogance and Pride i a troublc- 
4 fomc 
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Book I.fome and peremptory way of Converfing, and ao 
cngrofling all the Talk to themfelves ; froward 
and unfociable Humours, Superllition and Whim- 
fy; Love of Riches when pad the ufc of them; 
fordid Avarice, and fear of Death ; which gene- 
rally is not (as fome have favourably interpreted 
the Cafe) the effeft of a cold Blood, and low 
Spirits, and of Courage damped by thefc Natural 
Caufes; but it proceeds from long Cuftom, and 
Acquaintance, and a foolilh Fondnefs for the 
World -, by which the Old Gentleman hath cor- 
rupted his Judgment, and hath a greater Tender- 
nefs for it, than young Men, who enjoy more, 
and know lefs of it. Befides thefe, there arc En- 
vy, and Ill-Nature, and Injuftice; but the mod 
cxquifite and ridiculous Folly of all, is, that Af- 
feftation of a feverc, and grave, and wife Chara- 
fter; and hoping to gain Kefpeftand Deference, 
by an Auftcre Look, and Scornful Behaviour; 
which indeed does but provoke Laughter, and 
become itfelf a Jeft, while it pretends to extort 
Obfervance and Fear : For the Young Fellows 
combine together againft this formal Aufterity, 
which they fee put on only for a Difguife ; and 
with a defign to amufe and affright them into 
Reverence, where real Merit, which would en- 
gage it, is wanting. In fliort, the Vices of Old 
Age are fo numerous on the One Hand, and the 
Infirmities of it on the Other, and Both together 
confpirc to render it fo defpicable, that the bcft 
and moft faving Game it can play, is to fecurc 
Mens AfFedions, and to win them by Methods of 
Kindnefs, and Affability, and Good-Nature. For 
Churliflinefs, and an Imperious Humour^ and 

whatever 
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I ■whatever aims at Fear and Dominion, arc not by Ch. 35. 
any means Weapons fit forThcfc Perfons to ma-O'^V''^ 
nage. The affefling fo very much Awe, does by 
no means become them : and if the thing could 
really be compjfled (which it rarely or never is) 
■yet they (hould much rather chufe to render thcm- 
iclves Agreeable, and think the Love, and Rc- 
Ijpeft, and Honour of young Perfons, more to be 
<lefired, than the keeping them in Conftraint and 
Fear, and Tyrannizing over all that converfc 
vith them. 
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CONCERNS 

Martj with regard to his Manna 
Humour, and Condition, 6ff. 

A general Draught of Man. 

TH £ Ancient Sages , and as many 
have apply'd thcmfelvcs to the ftudy 
Humane Nature, when they reprcfe 
Man to us, have this remarkable Agreement 
mong them. That in all their Draughts and E 
fcriptions, their principal Lines are the fame. F 
they All confpire to paint him, as a Create 
made up of thefe Four Things ; Vanity y fVeakm 
Inconflancyj and Mifiry. They ftyle him The Pi 
of Tinu \ The Sport and Geugaw of Fortune ; Jfc 
mage of Inconjiaticy \ TT)e Pattern^ nay rather * 
Prodigy oflVeaknefsi the Balance of Envy andl 
fry ; a Dream ; a Pbantome \ Dufi and Afies\ 
Vapour \ 2L Mornif:g'De^', a Flower thai prefoi 
fddstby in the Morning Green and grmning i 
/;/ the Evening cut dawn^ dry^d up^ and mifcR 
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ViWind% Grafsi -i Bubbk ; Si Sbadow i ALeafkraCU.$5. 
away by ibeiVmdi a Sponge full of Excrement i in^'^'^Y^ 
kii Beginning \ a Bundle of Jn^rmities and M i 
in ti* Middlt Suit i Ratennefs and a Nu'tfatice, , 
Fo6d for IVonai^ in k'u Latter End. In a Wor 
The mod PffpicabU, the moft Calamitous Part 
the whole Creation. Job, who was as well fl 
I qnd as much experienced in this Subject, as an 
' Min ever was, hath drawn him ac full Lei 
in Ills true Colours and I'roportions: And 
moH after him hath done the fame in Kn a 
Pliny's Piece of him is in Little, but extreme "''" 

like the Original, when he calls him • The mt 
wretched, and yet the proudeft and mod ii 
lent Creature in the whole World. Under 
Former of thcfc Attributes, (That of Wrctchc 
he comprehends all the Cluraflers already men 
tion'd, and the Defcriptions other Writers ha 
given of him. The Second (That of Proudt 
concerns another Head of very great Confident 
tion -, and in thefe Two Words he feems to havtf 
comprized all chat can be faid upon tht: Macteri 
Thcfc Two Qualities. 1 confefs, feem unerly in* 
confident, and deftruAive of each other. Fof 
irhit in Appearance more diftant, what more con>- 
tradi&iousi than Emptinefs and Prefumption, 
- than Mifcry and Pride? So ftrange, fo tnonftrous 
a Compofition is Mdn^ in which chefe wide Ex> 
tremes are Ingredients. 

Now the very different Parts whereof Man 
confifts. Body and Spirit, make it exceeding hard 

* Solum ut certotn fit nihil cITe ceitii nee mifccius qitic- 
^aam hominc aut fupeibiui. 

Y a to 
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Book I. to give a tolerable Defcription of him entire, and 
l^'^VNJ altogether. Some charge all that can be fpokcn 
in Difparagement of Man, upon the Body, aod 
reprefent him a mod excellent Creature, complete 
and fuperior to any other, in regard of his Mind. 
But this Method is fo far from juft, that, on the 
contrary. All that is truly ill, not in Man only, 
but in the whole World, is the ProduA and 
Contrivance of the Mind. And much the great- 
eft Part of the Vanity, Inconftancy, Mifcry, and 
Prefumption, with which Humane Nature is de* 
bafed, reOdes in this Part of us; which gaveZ)^ 
mocritus occaflon to call the Mind An unknown 
World of M'lf cries \ and Plutarch * proves it by a 
Trad written on purpofe, and upon this very 
Subjeft. This General Confideration then, which 
regards Man in his own Nature, and in the Grofs, 
fhall confift of thefe Five Particulars: Vamt)^ 
IFeaknefs^ Inconftanc\\ Mi/cry^ and Prejumption \ 
which are indeed the moft Natural, the moft In- 
feparable and Univerial Qualities, of any that 
belong to him ; tho* the Two laft feem more in- 
timately to concern, and touch him moft to the 
Quick. I add too, that there are fome Things 
reducible to fcveral of thefe Five Heads ; and it 
is not eafy to determine which of them they moft 
properly belong to, particularly the Topicks of 
IVeaknefs and Mi/cry^ between which there is great 
Affinity and Refemblance. 

f Utriim grafiorei morbi animi quam corporis* PUu.Ui. 
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Chap. XXXVI. 
I. Canity, 

OF all the Qualities that belong to Humai 
Nature, i\iiity is the moft Effcntial-, 
very Peculiar of Man, and Predominate over ttic 
reft. For, whether we regard Moral Evil, 
Misformnc, or Inconftancy, or Irrefolution, ( 
any other ill Property, (of which, God knows, 
this Soil always bears a plentiful Crop) yet it a- 
bounds in nothing fo much as in Worthlefncfs, 
and Emptinefs -, Senfelefs Folly, and Ridiciiloui 
Vanity. Upon this Account Democriiui was cer- 
tainly more in the right, when he laugh'd at all 
Mankind, and created them with Scorn and Con- 
tempt, than Heraelitus was, who wept and af- 
flifted himfelfi and fo exprcfs'd fome fort of E- 
ft«m for Men, as if he thought them worth his 
Trouble and Concern. And DiegtHes took a bet- 
ter Courfe in reproaching and difdaining them, 
than 7Tffl0/r did, who profefs'd to hate Mankind, 
and fled away Irom all Converfation. Pindar 
hath given a livelier Image of This, than any Au- 
thor befides, in that bold Stroke, where he hath 
joined the Two vainefl Things in the World toge- 
ther, to finilh his Idea, calling Man the Dream of 
oShadow. This Confideration hath driven fame 
Wife men to fo very great a Contempt of Hu- 
mane Nature, that when a Difficult, Bold, and 
Noble Undertaking was mention'd to them, they 
Y 3 would 
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Book I. would frequently reply, That all the World was 
t/'V^ not worth a Man's giving himfelf any T^wkk 
for it ; fo faid Statilius to Brutus^ (when they dif- 
courfed the Confpiracy againft Cafar) That a Wife 
Man ought not to do any Thing upon any Ac- 
count but his own. And that it was by no means 
fit, that Wife Men and Wifdom fhould fufferany 
Difquiet, or be expofed to any Hazard, for the 
fake of Fools and Sots. 
2. This Vanity hath great Variety of Ways to ci^ 

^rA? P*^^^^ itfelf by. As, Firftofall, In ourThcugkts, 
Tbonihtf. &nd fecret Conferences with our Selves, whidi 
are very often even worfe than vain, fritrolous 
and ridiculous. And yet in thefe trifling Imagi- 
tions we fpend a great deal of Time, and areaot 
fenfible of it. We enter upon them, continue 
in them, and come out of them again, without 
ever being confcious of our Motions: Which 
makes the Vanity double, and argues great Inad- 
vertency, and Difregard of our felves. Here is 
one walking in his Dining-Room full of Care to 
manage his Feet fo, that each Turn may be com- 
pafsM with fuch a Number of Steps, and that 
fuch Parts of the Boards only may be trod upon: 
A Second forms, with great Serioufnefs, long 
Harangues to himfelf, compofes a Scene of Aftion, 
what he would fay, and how he would maintain 
his Port, if he were a King, or a Pope, or fomc 
other Thing, which he is fo far from, that he 
knows it is impoflible he ever fhould be fuch. 
And thus he feeds upon Wind, nay, upon fomc- 
what yet lefs fubftantial, upon a Thing chat ner 
ver had, nor ever will have, any fort of Exi- 
ftcnce. Another is taken up in ContiivAiicc fcr 
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the Management of his Hcrfon, the Affcfling aCh. 36. 
particuUr Motion of his Body, an Air of his Face, IVV^ 
a Singularity of Addrcfs, odd Sentences, am 
uncommon Pronunciations; and This he is in 
nitcly delighted with, as a Thing cxtrcmrly graj 
fut and engaging, and what other PeopL- m 
nreds admire, and be taken with too. 
how prodigioufly Ttia and fooli(b are we in 
Wifties and De£re»i from vhencc (pring 1 
cbIous Opinions, and our yet more ri u 
Hopes and Expcdacions? And This 1 la* 
only at Tudi Timet as we liir^c with Leuure, a 
have no odier BufioeTi to employ ourThoi^hi 
but it very often' intemipv our ferious and m 
important Affairs, and breaks our Thread in 
very Heat of Aftion. So naturd is V»Mtj to t 
and fo prevsUnt over ua, that it fpirits us »wa]^ 
and pluctcs us forcibly from Tnch and Solidity> 
and real Subftance, to lofe us in Air, and Emptif 
nefs, and Nothing. 

But, of all Vanities, the mofi refined in Follyt . 
is that anxious Care of what fliall happen herea^ c»mftr» 
ter, when we are gone, and cannot £eel it. Wc/f^ ^i**- 
ftretch our Defires and Affedions beyond our'"'' 
Fcrfons and Subfiftence ; and are much concern- 
ed for Things to be done to us, when we flull be 
in no Capacity of receiving them. How impor- 
tunately do we covet Praife and AppJaufe after 
Death? And how egregious aFolly is this? What 
can be vainer? This is not Ambition, as Men 
may be apt to imagine ; for that defires a fenfible 
Honour, fuch as a Man can enjoy, and reap foine 
Benefit from. So far as our Good Name indied is 
capable of doing Service to our Children, or Re- 
y 4 lalions, 
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Book Llations, or Friends, that ftay behind^ I own tbat 
(•VV^is Ufe of it; and am content Men fhould defirt 
it in Proportion to this Convenience. But to pro- 
pofe That, as our own Happinefs, which can ne- 
ver reach, or in any degree affed our fclves, is 
mere Vanity. Such another Folly is Theirs, who 
perplex their Lives with Fears of their Wives 
marrying Second Hufbands, and paffionately de- 
fire they would continue fingle ; nay, are content 
to purchafe the Gratification of this Whimfy, at 
a dear rate, by leaving in their Wills a great Part 
of their Eftates to their Widows, upon this Con- 
dition. What an infupportable Folly f And, as 
it fometimes fails out, what horrible InjufticQ is 
this i How direftly the Reverfe of thofe Herdck 
Spirits in Former Ages, who, upon their Death- 
Beds, advifed their Wives to marry again, as foon 
as Decency and Prudence would permit ; and to 
render themfclvcs ufeful by bringing Children to 
the Publick ? Some again, conjure their Friends 
CO wear fuch a Ring, or a Lock of Hair, or fomc 
other Relick, as a conftant Rememb-ance of them, 
when they are dead ; or leave Pire^ons for fpme 
particular Thing to be done about their own Bo- 
dies; What can we make of all this? Hath ic 
not a very untoward Afped ? Methinks, it looks, 
as if Men could be content to part with Lifei but 
could not even then fubmit to part with yaniSj^t 
any rate, 
^ Another Fanity is this. That the Generality of 

Mankind live for Other People only, and not for 
Then>(cl vcs. We are not half fo much concerned 
what we really and truly are in our own Pcrfons 
aad DifpofitionS) as what the World takes asibib 
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and how wc ftand in Charaflcr and Rcputa Ch. 36. 

broad. And thus wc frequently cheat our 3, -/YNJ 

and caft away the crucHappincfs and Advant 1 
of Life, and do a ihoufand inconvenient Thir 
though at the fame time wc torture our felves 
be agreeable to the Standcrs-by, and to put t 
■what we know is moft in Vogue. And this 
plainly fo, not only in our Eftates, and our £ 
dies; the Table, the Equipage, the Furniture 
the Drefs, the Figure, all adapted to the prefei 
Mode, and what the World cxpcds frotnPerfc 
in our Circumflancesi But, which is a great d 
worfc, and more deplorable; in the Advent 
of the Mind the Obfcrvation holds too. For cvc 
Thcfe arc thought of no life or Worth, ui 
ihcy draw the F.yes and Approbation of otti 
People. And Virtue itfclf is ncgleded and 
cflccm'd, if it be not publickly acknowledged and 
commended : As if the Tcftiraonics of one's own 
Bread were no Satisfjdion ; as if thofe Thingt 
which were given for our proper Ufe and Bene- 
fit, had loll all their Efficacy, and dunged their 
Nature, when Others do not fee, and ihare in 
them, as well as our Sdves. 

Nor is our Vanity confin'd to fimple Thooghtt, 5. 
and Defines, and calm Difcourfej but it often c»"»**- 
rifes higher, puts both Body and Mind into v'o-^J^' 
lent Agitations and Pains. Men often teaze and 
torment themfelvcs more, for Matters of little 
or no Confequence, than for thofe which are of 
neareft Concern, and upoa which their All de- 
pends. Our Soul is frequently thrown into vio- 
lent Diforders, by little Whimfies, a mere Fan- 
(y, a Dreamt a Shadow, an empty Amufement, 
without 
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Book I. without Subftance, without Ground ; and woiis I 
C/V^^itfelf up to all the Excefles of Anger and Re- I 
venge, Joy and Grief, and Confufion ; and all I 
This with building Caftlcs in the Air. The Cere I 
mony of taking leave, the Idea of feme partfcu- I 
lar Geftures in a parting Friend, ftrikes us deep- 
er, and gives us more real Trouble, than all the 
Reafoning in the World, upon Matters of great- 
eft Moment, is able to do. The Sound of a 
Name repeated, fome certain Words and melan- 
choly Accents pronounced pathetically; nay, dumb 
Sighs, and vehement Exclamations, go co our ve- 
ry Hearts. Tricks which all your former Ha- 
ranguers, Enthufiafts, Buffoons, and Others, whofe 
Trade k is to move the Paflions, know, and pra- 
£ttfe in great PerfeAion. And this airy Blaft 
fometimes furprizes the mofl: cautious, and tranf- 
ports the moft refolved, unlefs they fet a more 
than common Guard upon themfelvcs. So ftrong 
an Influence hath Vanii^j^ and We fo mighty a 
Tendency to it. Nay, as if it were not Reproach 
fuificient to be agitated and toflfed about with 
Toys and Trifles, even FaHhood and Cheat hath 
the fame EfFcft, and (which is ftrange) even when 
we know it is nothing but Faljhood and Cheal. 
Such Delight do we take, fuch Induftry do we 
fife, to bubble our felves with our Eyes open, and 
to feed upon Fable and Nothing. ♦ How dex- 
trous we are to deceive our felves^ we need no other 
Inftances than thofe that cry heartily, and fall into 
violent Paflions upon hearing difmal Stories, and 
feeing deep Tragedies, at the fame tkne that they 

* Ad CaUeadiun noriaet ipfos iAgeniofiffioii fiuiai. 

know 
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know the moving Parts of thcfc to luve been in- CIi. 36, 

vented and compored for Entertainment and Di- tyVNJ 

x'crfion, at the Difcrction of the Romancer, or 

the Poet: Nay, fomc of them mere Tables 1 Co 

far from Truth now, that they never were irut 

any Circuinllance at all. Shall I mention one 

»(>)■ more? That ofa Wretch pofl'efs'd, fondai 

dying for Love of an ugly old Hag 1 One, whm. 

Age and Deformity he know*, and knows that 

lutes and defpifes him too i and, notwithdan ' 

all this, is bewitched with a painted Face, i 

Colours well iaid ■, the Affeftation of a Coquett 

or fome other Impodure, which he fees and coo 

fcfics to be an Impofturej and all the while m 

mad, and owns no other Charm, but wha' 

perfeftly fees through the Fallacy of. 

But to fhew you what Footing ya/iity hath got» 5_ 
and how clofe it flicks to Humane Nature; vevifiu* 
will now pafs from private Deportment and D\(~p*"^ - 
pofitions to PublickConvcffation 1 by which this 
will plainly appear, to be no particular and pcr- 
fonal Defeiit but the fiee of the whole Species in 
common. And here, what Vanitj^ what Lofs of 
Time may we obferve in the Impertinencies ot' 
Vifits, Howd'you's, Forms of Addrcfs, roucual 
Entercaioments; in the Offices of Civility, fee 
Speeches, and Ceremonious Behaviour ; io Prof> 
fcrs of Service, in Promtfcs, and Praifes? How 
many fulfome Strains of Complement, what Infi- 
nite Hypocrify, Falfhood and Deceici" How oppn 
and barefaced, fo that the Perfon that utters ir, 
and he to whom it is directed, and every one 
that ftands by, fees and knows, and is faiisficdit 
is falfe? Thus Converf^cioa isoow become lirtlc 

elfe. 
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Bobk Lclfc, than a Tryal of Skill for 

C/VNJand looks like a common Confederacy, where 
Men have combin'd together to lye, and bubble, 
and abufe, and make a J eft of one another. Nay, 
good Manners require, that at the fame time i 
Man tells you an impudent Lye, you fhould re- 
turn him your Thanks, for what you know he 
intends not a word of^ and He again, who isfi- 
tisfied you believe not a Syllable of what be fays, ] 
receives thofe Acknowledgments of yours with a 
ff t Face, and an Air of Confidence ; and thus you 
fiand cringing, and fawning, and dodging for the 
Lift Word; each driving to begin, and fearing 
CO leave off, and Hiru^ing, when both are hear- 
tily weary, and would fain be well quit of one 
another. What Inconveniencies are we contem 
CO endure for thcfc Formalities ? We expofe our 
Selves to the Air, to Heat, to Cold \ difturb the 
Peace of our Lives, and are in perpetual Pab for 
ihefc courtly Follies i Wc negleA our Bufinefsof 
Weight and Confequence, and attend upon Wind 
and Smoke. We are vain at the Expence of our 
£ale, nay, of our Hcahh, of our very Life. And 
what can prove Mankind moreenflav*d to Vmh 
than This^ Tii.u Levity and Accident tramples 
SuHiMM^t under Foot, and Air curies away folid 
Body, whicher it wilt ? Efpecially, when a Mm 
dut behaves himL^if orh.'rwife, muft be look'd 
upon as a Sot, and a Foo!, one that knows no- 
thing of the World, nor what becomes him to 
do in ic : Thus to play ths Farce dextroufly, i$ 
the grrateft NLurk of Wit ; and the cnoft aflRDfted 
lUr^if^U in it, is (he finetl Gentleman % bat ooc 
to be Vain is coatempdblc Stupidity» and he that ; 

declino | 

I 
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declines playing the Fool, becrays his own want Ch. 31J. 
of Scnfc and good Breeding. Nay, when there v^VNJ 
is no need of all this Form anJ CompUif.ince, 
Vanity hangs about us ftill : Witncfs the Ircer 
Difcourfes of the moft ftmiliar Acquaintance, 
and intimate Friends. How many trifling Imper- 
tinences, Falfhoods, Banters, (I omit the wicked 
and mifchievous Part, becaufc that fills not un- 
der this Head) How many arrogant and vain 
Boaftings go to the making up this fort of Con- 
verfation too? Men are lb induftrious to take, 
to fcek, to make occafions of Talking of them- 
felvcs, or of fomewhat that belongs to them j 
They do it with fo fcnfible, and yet fo naufcous 
a Plcafure; If they think they have faid or done 
a good thing, or that Tomcwhat they arc pofleft 
of is better than ordinary, They arc fo uneafic 
till they have publifh'd and eniarg'd upon if, as 
if all their Wit and Worth were loft, unlefs other 
People were made fenflble of it too : They catch 
at the very firft Convenience, cry it up to the 
greateft Degree imaginable i nay, they perfedly 
bring it in by Head and Shoulders, and interrupt 
all other Difcourfe to ftart This: And when any 
Body clfe is Talking, we prcfcntly thruft our 
fclves in, and cake an Advantage of (hewing our 
Parts i fo eager arc we that People ihoutd un- 
derfland what we are, and have a regard for us \ 
and not for Us only, but for every thing that we 
have a regard for. 

As a yet greater Demonftration, how abfoliite 
a Sovereignty Vamty hath obtain'd over Humane p^J,'^ 
Nature, we need but recolleft the moft confidera- 
ble Revolutions that ever happen'd in the World, " 

and 
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Book I. and the Occafions of chem : For thus it will 
t/Wfoon appear, that the moft general and moft 
formidable Conrulfions of Cities and Kingdoms, 
and whole Empires ; the Seditions, and Revolts, 
and Fates of Armies ; the bloodieft Battles, \k 
barbaroufeft Murders, the fharpeft Difpuces, and 
moft implacable Quarrels, have proceeded from 
very trifling, ridiculous, and infignifkant Cau- 
fcs. Witnefs the long War between Troy and 
Greece^ the Piques of Sylla and Mariusy and all 
the ConfuHons that followed from thence, in the 
Civil Wars of Ci^/ar and Pompey^ and AuguftMi 
and Anthony. The Poets hare reprefcntcd tlui 
well enough, by pretending an Apple to han 
been the Boutefeu^ the Original of all that Blood 
and Devaftation in AJia and Greece. And in- 
deed the firft Springs, upon which thcfe vaft 
Events move, are commonly Things df no Con- 
fideration; but That which begins very fmall, 
fwells to a vaft Bulk afterwards ; and the blow- 
ing it up thus, is an irrefragable Proof of the 
Vanity and Folly of Mankind. Nay, many 
times an occafional Thing goes further with us 
than the principal Caufe j and fome paltry littk 
Circumftances make more fenfible Imprcflions, 
and gall us more than the main Matter to which 
they retain-, as Cafar^s Robe put Rome into a 
greater Paflion and Concern, than his Death ic 
felf, and the Two and twenty Stabs in his Body 
had done before. 
8, The Laft, and indeed the moft exquifite Va- 

H^uhLr^^^^y^ is our feeking with fo much Induftry and 
Mnd Cm- Paflion, and pleafing our felves fo highly, nay, 
tm. placing our very Uappinefi in Advantages, whicb 

faavr 
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have neither real Worth, nor Neceflity to re-Ch.j6/ 
commend Them : But as they are criBing and i./'Y^^ 
frivolous in themfelves, fo they are fuch as we 
may be very happy, and live very comfortably 
and conveniently without. Whereas on the other 
hand, thofe that are neceflary, and cflential to 
our true Happinefs, find little or no part of the 
Regard due to them ; and every Body is indiffc-^ 
rent whether he hath Them or not. Thus the 
Condition of Man is all Air and SpeculatioA } 
His whole Happinefs imaginary ; Opinion and 
Dream is all he purfues ; and in this he ftanda 
Alone, and cannot match himfelf in the whole 
World. God hath all Good in Eflfence and^Rea* 
lity, and Evil in Notion and Underftanding only. 
Marij on the contrary, hath only fantaftical Geod^ 
but his Evils are weighty and fubftanttal. Beafts \ 
are not fatisfy'd with Opinion, nor do They 
feed upon Fancy, but require fomewhat that i$ 
prefent, and fenfible, and real, to content them« 
Vanitj is referv'd to Man for his Portion, the In* 
heritance and peculiar Right of his Nature. He 
runs, he buftles, he fights, he dies, he flies, he 
purfues ; he grafps at a Shadow, he worihips the 
Wind ; he fweats and toils all Day, and in the 
Evening, when his Gains come to be computed, 
a Mote is all the Wages he receives for his 
Work. 
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Chap. XXXVII. 
II. Weaknffs. 

i^ TX 7 E are new advancing to the Second Head, 
1^ under which Humane Nature is to be con- 
fidered ; and This cannot be any Surprize, after 
what hath been faid already. For how (hould fo 
much Vanity be othcrwife than Feeble and Frail? 
Accordingly, this Frailty is frankly confeiled by 
all People, and feveral Inilanccs of it reckoned 
up, which are too plain not to be difcerned: 
But then it is not obferved in its due Proportbn, 
nor in all Cafes where it really hath a Part ; as 
in thofe, for Inftance, which feem to have more 
of S*rsngtby and a Icfs Mixture of lFeaknefs\ fuch 
as Defire j The Ufe and Enjoyment of what a 
Man is poflfeft of; In his Good and his Evil ; in 
fhort, fuch as Man cakes a Pride in, and values 
himfelf upon. And yet, even Thefe fuppofed 
Glories and Excellencies of his Nature, are un- 
deniable Arguments of his Wcakncfs. This may 
pofllibly feem a Paradox at firft Sight ; but a few 
particular Refle6tions, will give us a clearer and 
more diftinft View of the Thing. 
2. Firft J As for Defires; It is manifeft a Man 

im d9jhl9g cannot fix upon any Thing, not even in Wifh 
J and Imagination, fo as to fit down with That, 

and reft himfelf contented. We have it not in 
our Power, to chufe what is neceflary, and fit for 
us I nor to fay, in Particular, whatTlus would be» 

4 And 
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|t And if Providence in WifJom and Kindilefs, be-Cli. 37. 
j, llow wiut we dcfirc, and whit really is fi:, upon '-'''V^ 
i us, ycl it docs not Taristic. We are Eternally gap- 
i ing at fomcwhat Future and Unknown 1 and find, 
[, that what is prefcnt never fills, never contents % 
1^ but what we have not, is ever cftcemcd above it. 
Could wc fuppofc 3 Mjn fo fir indulged, that 3 
_ Blank (liould be put into his Hands, to write his 
own Terms; yet even that Fortuneof his own Car- 
ving, would not be {o to his Palate, but that in a 
* fliort time he would rctraft it; fome Aiterarions 
J and Amendments, fomething to be added, orta- 
ken away 1 In (hort, he defires he knows not what. 
I How well focvcr the Particulars may pteafc, yec 

■ when the Account comes to be fummed up, n0- 
r thing contents him; for, to fay the Truth, he is 

■ uneafie and dlfcontcntcd with his own fclf. 

' His iVeaknefi is ftill greater, and more confplcu- j , 
'■ ous, in the Ufe arid Enjoyment of what he hath, ^*^f'H 

■ than in the Defire of what he hath not 1 and that in .w„ "* 
fcvcral Refpcfts. FirfV, in that he cannot manage, 

nor reap the Benefit of Things as they really are, 
and in their Native Purity ; but there is a Nccefli- 
ty of difguifing, and adulterating them, that thcjr 
mny be accommodated to our Purpofc. Elements, 
Meuls, and other Things In their Primitive Sim- 
plicity are perfeftly ufelefs to us-, Pleafures and 
Delights, are never to be enjoyed without a Mix- 
ture of Pain and Inconvenience. 

* — For ftill fome bitttr Thought deflro-js 

Our fancitd M'lrlby andpoifom all eurjo-js. Creecll. 

•— — Mejio Ae fontc leporum 
Snrgit imari aliqnid, i^uod in ipli5 flotibui asgat. Lmcni. L. 4. 
Z Extremity 
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Book LE jUitmi gf of Plafore. arries widi it si Ak 
i/^VVof Mdaacbolj and Cbmpiaiiit ; and Ac iusbci 
Gratificatioas of Scofe, are Wcakneft aad Fass- 
logs: And that which gnm cmc and pcrioSj 
Cootenrmcnc hach moch more Solidkr, and a ; 
fcTcre Siriifaftion, than of Gaiety and Tmd^poct i 

in it. 

* Evffi Hapi»nc(s it jclf, if is d» met waotrOi 
itfclf^ cpfTfJffs And dfp-vys itjYif. Which gave oc- 
cafion to one of the Ancients to fay, 7m: GU 
fold us ail the good Things wc rtcei'ct frpm hat\ 
meaning, that none of them are Pure and Ua- 
mingled ; and we cannot be (aid to hare Tlac 
^atis^ for which we pay the Price of that £t1 
and Uneafinefs which attends it. The Cafe 8 
dtre&ly the fame with Grief too, for Thb is 
never without fome fort of Pleafure annexed to 
it. "f Pleafure and Pain^ though im their Natursi 
the tnojl unlike that can be^ are yet fi r^a/mv^ 
by Nature^ as to be conftaut Campamon^ ^ud ff 
Hand in Hand — — 

Even Tears are Jhed for Pleafure and Reliefs 
And Humorous Man turns Epicure in Grief 

Thus all Things in this World are mingled and 
tempered with their Contraries , and it is noc 
amifs to obferve, what Maders in Painting teach 
us. That the very fame Motions and Mufdes of 
the Face are employed both in Laughing and 
Crying. And common Experience (hews us, 
that exceffive Laughter brings Tears. There ii 

♦ Tpft felidtas, fc nifi tcmpcrat, prcmit. 
t Labor Toluptafque diffimillima natara, fodetate qvldafli 
naturaii inter fe font junfta ; eft qaxdam Acre Tdapiat. 

no 
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aio good Quality in ui, without fome TinftureCh. 37. 
■*f Vice, as fli;ttl be fticwn in its proper Place '>V"^i 
hereafter-, nor is there any Evil, without I'omc 
Abatement of Good •• Kvcry Mi'.fortiine is ca- 
pable of being turned to Advaniagf, there is 
Good without Evil, no Kvil without Good ir 
Man 1 every Thing is a Mixtur<;, and nothi: 
comes to our Hands finccrc and unmingled. ic- 
€eiidl)y All that happens to us, is mifm.tnagcd, 
and taken by the wrong Handle j Our Palates 
arc humourfomc and uncertain, and know not 
how to rclifh Things as ihcy ought ; and from 
This variety of Tafles, it is, That the endlcfs 
Difputcs, and Irreconcilable Opinions, concern- 
ing the Cbtff GoOii, have proceeded. The very 
bell Things, oftentimes, decay and die upon our 
Hands; arc corrupted by our Wcaknefs, or our 
Wickcdncfs", or are loft and come to nothing, for 
want of Ability to m.ike the Beft of them i nay, 
fonietimcs they do not only turn to No Account, 
buc to a very 111 One -, and what is Good in ic 
felf, proves to Us a mighty Evil, and manifeft 
. Difadvantage. 

But the Wcakncfs of Humane Nature is moft' 4- 
copioufty difplay'd, with regard to Good and .^g^-. 
Evil, to Virtue and Vice. My Meaning is, That 
a Man with all his Induflry and Endeavours can- 
not be entirely Good, nor entirely Wicked. He I. 
is Maftcr of nothing, in lliorr. Upon this occa- y''ti*im4 
fion we will confider Three Points. The firft is, '"'' 
That it is not pofilble to excrcife every kind of sn^dvtr- 
Virtue i The Realbn is, that fome of them arc"'""""'. 

* ai ibi End 

* Nullum line auiboramcnto milum eft. cta/ur. 

Z z incompa- 
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Book I.incompatibk, and can never dwell togethtr^ tk 
<^^V^^fame Pcrfons, and the fame Circumftances, ait 
not capable of them. As for Inftance, The Ch- 
ftity of a Virgin, and that of a Widows the 
Virtues of a Single, and thofe of a Married 
Life ; Thcfe Latter in each Kind, Widowhood 
and Marriage, being Conditions of much more 
Encumbrance, and Trouble, more Difficuky» 
and therefore more Virtue, than the quiet and 
undifturbed State of Celibacy and Virginity; 
though Thofe on the other hand, have the Ad- 
vantage in Purity, and Grace, and Freedom firom 
Buflnefs and Care. The Conftancy and Great- 
nefs of Mind, which exerts itfelf in Poverty and 
Want, in Affli<Slion and Pain, is very diSereot 
from that which preferves a Mail's Temper ift 
Profperity and Plenty; and the Patience and 
Thankfulnefs of the Receiving BeggSLv^ from the 
Liberality of the Giver. And as This holds in 
Virtues^ fo does it much more in Vices, fcveral 
of which are not only very far diftanc, but dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other. 
£^ It is no lefs obfervable. Secondly, That many 

times our Matters are fo orderM, as not to per- 
mit the Performance of fuch Aftions as relate 
to One Virtue, without encroaching upon fomc 
Other, and doing what is incofififtent with, or 
ofFenfive to that very Virtue we are pradtifing; 
becaufe Things often interfere and obftrudt us, fo 
that we cannot fatisfy One Duty, but at the Ex- 
pence of Another. This is like what our Proverb 
calls Robbing Peter to pay Paul-y and yet thus it is, 
not from any Deficiency in Virtue itfelf, but from 
ihe Impotence and Infufficiency of Humane Ni- 

fure> 
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rurc, which is too fliort, too narrow, to give orCh. 37. 
receive any certain, conftanc, univcrfal Rule of'-^'VVJ 
afting virtuoufly, and M.tn cannot fo contrive 
his Methods, and provide himfclf with Helps, 
and Occafions of doing Good, but that they wiU 
frequently crofs and interrupt one another. Thus 
Charity and JuJlUe are fometimes impradlicablc 
at once. If I engage againfl my Relation, or 
my Friend, in a Battle, yujlice requires me to 
take his Life, and treat liim as an Adverfiry j 
Charity and AfFcftion bid mc I'parc and prcfervc 
him as a Friend. Suppofc a M.in mortally wound- 
ed, and that he had nothing to cxpcft but the 
languifhing out the mifcrable Remuins of Life 
in excremc Torture; ic were certainly an Aft of 
Charity to put this wretched Creature out of his 
Pain, by killing him out-right, as the Pcrfon who 
kill'd Saul alledg'd for himfelfj and yet this is 
fuch a Mercy as Juftice would call one to an 
Account for; and David punirtied it accordingly. 
Nay, the being found near fuch a Perfon in a 
lonely Place, when Search is made for the Mur- 
derer, tho' one be there with Intentions of Kind- 
nefs, IS exceeding dangerous \ and the leatt that 
can come of ic is, the being made to undergo the 
Courfe of the Law, and brought upon Trial for 
a Misfortune which one had no Hand in. And 
this laft Inftance fliews, how Jujlice does not 
only offend againft Charity, but alfo how it en- 
tangles and obftrufts itfelf, according to that 
moft true Obfcrvation -, • The Extremity of Rigbi 
ii the Extremity of Wrong. 

* Sammum ]ui fumma Injurii. 

Z 3 The 
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Book I. The Third Cafe, and indeed the moft remaii; 

t/^VXJableof all, is. The Ncceflity Men are fo..., 

under of ufing Evil Means to deliver themfchfa 
from fome greater Evil, or for the compaSof 
fome Good End. So that Things in themfclra 
not Good, nay, much otherwifc, arc fomccbs 
legitimated, and have Credit and Authority ^ 
ven to them, for the Sake of the Purf>ofcs tho 
ferve : As if Men might, nay as if they mii, 
be Wicked in fome degree, in Order to l)^ 
coming Good in a greater. And this not o^ 
Policy and Juftice, but Religion too^ fumik 
Examples of. 
^. In Politicks^ How many indire£t Pradices are 

llp^li' allowed, and daily made ufe of? And this flK 
" ' merely upon Permiflion and Connivance, btf 
even by exprefs Diredion and Approbation of lie 
Laws. * Crimes are Ejlahlijh*d by Publick EM^ 
as we fhall have Occafion to obferve moctt 
Book III. large in another Place. When a State is follaDil 
Piap. 1. overgrown, like a replete Body, whofe Humoos 
are either too noxious, or too many to be cs- 
dured ; the Method of difcharging this Oppwt 
fion, is, to fend off its Superfluities of Men, of 
thofe among them, who are of the hottcft aod 
warlike Difpofitions, to be knocked on thcHcaJ 
abroad. Thus a Vein is breath*d ; but the IM 
it gives, is at the infinite Expence and Trou!* ' 
of fome other Countrey. And this wc kno^' 
hath been the Praftice of Franks and Lomkffk 
Cotbs and Vanddes^ Turks and Tartars. So agsDi 
a Foreign War is often begun and maintii'd 

* Ex Senates confultis & plcbifdtis fcekra csacotfK 

abfM 
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abroad, on purpofc to keep bufy Spirits cm- Ch. 37. 
ploy'd, and to prevent Infurrciftions and Civil L^VNI 
Diflenttons at Home. Ljcurgus, as a LclTon of 
Tcmpcrnnce, ufcd to make Slaves drunk) thac 
Men of Quality, from Their Extravagancies, 
miglit learn 10 dcteft this Vice. The Komam, 
to harden their People, and make Dingers and 
Death familiar and contemptible, inditutcd thofe 
Inhumane Sights of their Gladiators, and cntcr- 
tain'd them with Blood and Sl-iughtcr every 
Day. This at firft, indeed, was confin'd to con- 
demn'd Malefa<5tors only j then it cime to in- 
nocent Slaves 1 and at laft Free-Men, and People 
of Condition, praftis'd, and valu'd themfelves 
upon it. The Stews in fome great Cities, arc 
of the fame kind ; and fo arc the Ufury, the 
Divorces of the Law of Mojes, and among other 
People and Perfuafions ; Whofe only Recom- 
mendation is this, That they are allowed for a 
prefent Necellity, aad to put a Stop to greater 
Mifchiefs. 

So Hkewife in Jufiicft which cannot fubfift nor 8. 
be put in PraAice. without fome Mixture of In- HI. ^m- 
ftpce. Nor ii this the Cafe of Commutdtive 7«- 
ftiee only : This were no ftrange Matter ( for here 
it is in fome fort neceflary; Men could not live 
by their Trades, nor maintain Commerce with 
one another, without Tome reciprocal Injuries 
and Offences; every Man mud fell a Thing for 
more than ic is ftriftly worth \ and therefore fome 
Laws have altow'd Men to cheat, provided it be 
not above half the Price of the Goods : But Di- 
fiributive Juftice, which confifts in dealing Re- 
wards and Punilhments, does the like i fo Ihe 
Z 4 her 
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Book I. her felf confeflfes, * Extreme Right is extrm\ 
S^"^/^ Wrong. And all eminent exemplary Cafes bavejm\ 
Jllay of Injuflice in tbem ; wherein^ however^ tu 
Hardfbips which Private Men fuffer^ are well ftii ' 
with the Advantages that accrue to the Publickfrn 
them. Plato allows, in feveral Places, that Pub- 
lick Minifters ihould draw Criminals to a fiiii 
Difcovery, by falfe Hopes and Fromifes of Par- 
don and Favour, which they never intend to 
make good. Which is to n^ake a way to Jufiicc 
thro' Impudence, ai)d Cozenage, and Falihood. 
And what fhall we fay of chat curfed Invemioa 
of Racks, which are a Tri^l of Patience indeed, 
but none at all of Truth ? For you fhall ncva 
be able to get the Truth out of Them tjiat can, 
nor out of Them that cannot, endure them. 
Why fhould we think Extremity of Pain can 
more difpofe a Man to tell what is, than to tell 
what is not ? If an Innocent Man be fuppos'd 
^ndu'd wjtb Patience epough po bc^r thp Tor- 
ture, why (houM the Concern for faving his Life 
infpire a guilty Perfon with the faqie degree of 
Refolution ? I know it is commonly rcply'd ia 
Excufc of this Barbarity, Thap the Pain afto- 
niihes and enfeebles the Guilty, and exrorts a 
Coqfeinon of his Treachery from him ; whereas 
it hath the quite contrary Effe&s of confirming 
^d fortifying the Innocent. But the contrary 
of this happ(;ns fo often, that to fpeak the Truth, 
This is an enfnaring and a pitiful Method ; a 
poor and bafe way of Dealing, full of Doubt 

* Summum Jus fumma Injaria. Et Omne magnum Ex* 
emplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, <juod contra fingiiloiUtv-. 
|«ftppi*Usarcpcndiiiir. 

and 
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and Uncertaincy. For what would noc a ] 
fiiy or do to get quit of fucii Miferyf • Pai 
lord Lies from ibt mejl Innocent ; fo tliat a Jt 
which citimines upon the Rack, to prevent 
Death of Innocent Perfons, firft racks the Inr 
cent, and then murders him. Many a thouH 
People have loaded themfclves with falfe Acci 
lions. But were it not fo, what intolerable in- 
jufticc and Cruelty is it to torture and break a 
Man to pieces, for a Fault which as yet there is 
no Proof of? To avoid killing him without 
Caul'e, they do ten times worfe than kill him. If 
he be innocent, and bear it out, What Juflice 
can there be in putting him to any Pain at all ? 
You'll lay. By bearing the Rack he is abfoIv'd& 
I thank you very kindly. But This, however, 
though an Evil, is the Icaft Humane Infirmity 
could contrive \ j^ijd yet this is not pradifcd 
every where neither. I confefs, to Me, (he Cu- 
ttom of detennining ConcroverAcs, aod clearing 
Men's Innocence by Combat, fcems to have left 
of InjuCtice and Bu-bartty in it. And yet This, 
tho' formerly much in rcqueft, is long fince very 
juftly condcmn'd and exploded. For Chriflianicy 
allows no fuch bloody Methods, nor warrants any 
Dependence upon them, for a Difcorery of the 
Truth. 

But if Man be fo weak (as we have feen ) in 
regard of Virtue, and in his Prailical Capacity ; "• 
he is much more fo in his InuUeSlual, and in re- 
laxion to Trulb. *Tis prodigious, that Man Hiould 
be fo form'd by Nature, as to defiie Truth ca- 

t Ecenim laaocentes meotiri cogit Do:oi: 

gcrly 
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Book Lgerly, and grudge no Pains co attain it; and yet 
t/'W fo at the fame time, as not to bear it when it 
offers itfelf to his View. The Flafhes of it blind 
him, the Thunder of it ftuns him ; it is too 
bright, and too loud to be born. This is not 
Truth's Fault however, which is exceeding beau- 
tiful, exceeding lovely, exceeding good and be- 
neficial to Mankind *, and what was faid of ytrtm 
and fVifdonij is at leaft as properly applicable to 
Truth \ * That could we behold all its Charms^ the 
whole World would be infinitely in Love with it. 
But the Defed is on Man's fide; his Faculties 
cannot bear fo ftrong a Light *, its Beams dazzle, 
nay, hurt his Senfes. In Afl&irs merely Humane, 
he that fets it before us is efteem*d our Enemy. 
Truth and plain-dealing are difobliging Things, 
And what Perverfenefs is this, that what we lo?e 
and feek fo pafHonately, we fhould be fo loth, 
fo angry to find? Truth is not only amiable, 
but knowable too, yet not perfedly fo by Us ; 
for at prefent it feems Man is only ftrong in De- 
fire, but weak in his Enjoyment of it ; and not 
able to receive what he defires. The Two chief 
Means made ufe of to bring him to the Know- 
ledge of the Truth, are Reafon and Experience. 
But both thefe are infufHcient and fo very weak, 
(tho* of the two. Experience feems the more fo) 
that no certain Conclufions can be drawn from 
them. Reafon hath fo many Tricks and Turn- 
ings, is fo flexible in its Arguments, and fo dif- 
guis'd in its Forms, that any thing may be made 
plaufible from it *, (as will be obferv'd in another 

* Quae fi occulis cerneretur, mirabiles fui amores exdti. 
ret. Cic. Off. l. I. 

Place) 
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Place) Expmente is no Icfs fjllible, becaufe E-Ch. 37. 
vents are conftantly unlike one another. No- (•VNJ 
thing in Nature ij fo iinivcrfal as Difparity i no- 
thing fo rare, fo difficult, fo impoffible indeed, 
as Likencfs : And nothing argues greater Weak- 
nefs, and want of Judgment, than the not being 
able to difccrn and diflinguifh the Difference. 
This, however, is to be undcrftood of fuch a 
Likencfs and fuch a Divcrfity as is perfc^, and 
holds in every CircumlUnce : For indeed both 
Similitude and DifTimiiitude arc every where in 
fome rcfpefl and degree. No Two Things arc in 
every regard like j none in all rrfpcits unlike one 
another. So exceedingly ingenious hath Nature 
approved her felf in the Mixture and Compofitioi| 
of the World. 

But, after all, What can nuke more full Dif- 10. 
covcries of Humane Infirmity than ReUgion itfelf 
hath done? Its main Intention and End is, to 
lower Man in his own Eftccm ; to (hew, and 
make him duly fenfible, how wicked., how «cai, 
how mere a Nolbtng he is ■, and, in this humble 
Senfe, to drive turn to God for Succour *ni 
Support, who is, indeed, his Happinefs^ his Re- 
fiige and StreHgtb \ nay, his AU. The firft Me- 
thod taken to inculcate thefc mean Notions of 
our Selves, is by inftruding, reminding, upbraid- 
ing us \ fetting before us the reproachful Titles 
of Dufi and Afltes, Earth, Fiejh and Blood, Grafs, 
and the like. 

After that, it Infinuates this Truth after a mofl: 
noble, and excellent, and (lupendous manner; in- 
troducing God, humbling, debafing himfcif, and 
becoming weak for the lake of Man ; fpeaking, 
expoftu- 
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Book I. cxpofhilscing, entreating, promifing, fwearii^ 
t/^VNJ growing angry, threatning ; and, in a Word, «• 
tring into Treaty and Terms, and managing hm 
by all the endearing Arts of Perfuafion, in the 
fame tender, kind, condefcending Methods, witk 
which a fond Father wins and gains upon hit 
Children, by (looping to their little Follies, and 
imitating their Infant -Imperfeftions. So very 
great, it feems, (o infuperable was the Weakne6 
of Humaae Nature, that no Accefs could be at- 
tained, no Correfpondence held with the Diirinitj, 
till God himfelf was pleas'd to make the firft 
Approaches ; and by defcendiag to oar Capaci- 
ties, and our Level, to draw us nearer to him- 
felf. While He continued in his Native Majefty, 
the Diftance was too vaft ; and therefore the only 
way to bring Us up to Heaven, was for God to 
con^ down upon Earth. 

A Third Inftance is in the Ordinary Exercife sf 
Religion % for what pnore lively Emblems, more 
expreffive Symbols, more unanfwerable Proofs 
of our Impotence and Infirmity, than the Prin- 
cipal and moft Solemn ASls of JVorJhip have ever 
been ? 

What (hall we fay to S^icrifices^ which in For- 
mer Ages (eem to have been in ufe all the Wprld 
over? I mention not the horrible unnatural Cru- 
elties, into which, through the Corruption of 
Mankind, and the wicked Artifice of the Devil, 
this Cuftom degenerated in Idolatrous Countries % 
thofe barbarous Oblations, or rather Murders 
and Maflacres of Men and Children, of the beft 
and moft innocent Perfons among them : Butt 
f onfiqing our felvcs to that of Bcafts Qply, wm 

flttU 
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Aall be clearly convinc'd that Thefc were foCh. ^7, 
m:iny Marks and Remembrancers of Mens own '-''VN^ 
Vilenefs and Infirmily. 

For, firft of all i In the very Nature c 
Thii^, they were fo many Tefimenies of the d 
end CendtmntUioH we lay under', « fcnt crf'PuUi 
Audientick Acknowkdgeaeoi, that the Offei 
himfelf had juftly deferv'd that Death, inflidled 
Him upon the Beaft, and a befecchtng Gt 
to accept chat devoted Life, in the ftead of \ 
own forfeited Ufe: For, wichoul all DiTpute, fai 
there been no Curfe^ no Condemnation to whi 
Men were liable* neither woi^d there have bet 
any Place, or polBble OccaGon for BUtdy Offe 
ingSt ExpiatioMt or Propitiatory Sacrifices. 

This is a farther Evidence, Secondly, of ot 
Weaknefs, if we look at the Meannefs of the In- 
tention, upon which that Ufage grew and wu 
encourag'd } and That cou'd be no other than 
the Hope of Appeafing uid Gratifying AJmi^ty 
God, by fuch Bloody Oblations. I fpeak noc 
now of the Reafons why God inftituted Sacri- 
fices ; but of that Notion which plainly appears 
to have been predominant in the Minds of Men, 
who did noc fee into the Myfterious End of 
them, which the Generality of the Jews them- 
felves never did -, and much lefs could it be ex- 
pelled that the Pagan World (hould penctrace 
into it. 

Ic is true, indeed. Almighty God, in great 
Grace and Companion to thofc more early and 
ignorant Ages of the World, which knew no 
better, did very favourably accept Good Men, 
when they approached him with this fort of De- 
votion i 
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Book I. vodon ; and the Apoftle takes partkular Notice I 
J>0^>J of his having Rffpe3 to Abel and bis Offeringi as 
"*• "• the Hiftory of the Old Teftamcnt does, of his 
teftifying that Acceptance by vilible Signs, in 
the Cafe of Noab^ Abraham^ and Others. There 
being this Motive to his Mercy, that what was 
done of that kind proceeded from an Intention 
to ferve and honour him ; and that the Under- 
(landings of Men were grofs and heavy; they 
were in their Minority, and under a Scboolmafter^ 
(as St. Paul expreffes it of the Jew'ijh People) 
but at the fame time honeft and well-meaning: 
And it is not improbable, that this Opinion, 
fo univerfal at That time, might reprefent Sa- 
crifices to them, as a Diflate of the Law of 
Nature, and the only proper Method of Divine 
Worfhip. 

There was, it is confefled, another Confidcra- 
tion, which rendred Sacrifices very valuable and 
well-pleafmg to God ; whereby they were made 
ufe of, as Figures and Reprefentations of that One 
truly meritorious Sacrifice^ to be ofFer'd upon 
the Altar of the Crofs afterwards. But this is a 
Myftery peculiar to the Jewijh and Cbrijlian Re- 
ligion. And as it is a Common, fo is it an Ex- 
cellent and Adorable Inftance of the Divine Wif- 
dom, to convert what is of Human Inftitution, 
Natural Uiage, or of a Corporeal Nature, to High 
and Holy Purpofes, and makes fuch things as the 
Ceremonial Law confided of, turn to a Spiritual 
Account. 

But ftill This does not by any means infer» 
that God took Pleafure in thefe things, as of any 
real Intrinfick Worth and Good in ihemfelvcs^i 

For 
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For even before Grace and Truth fee this Matter Ch. 37. 
in its cleareft Light by the Gofpel, the Prophets l^^VNJ 
were not fparing to declare the Concrary ; and 
Thofe among the Jews of more enlighten'd Un- 
de ftandingb; law this perfe6tly well, and acknow- 
ledged it, even while the PraAice of offering 
them coniin/d. T\\m% David \ Thou d^jireji »oP/aI. K. 
Sacrifice^ etfe would I give it thee^ but thou delighteft 
not in Burnt'Offerings. Burnt-Off'ering and Sacri- jj. 
fice for Sin baft tbou not required. And again, fpeak- 
ing in the Perfon of God himfelf, / will take no 1. 
Bullock out of thy Houfe^ nor He-Goat out of thy 
Folds. They calPd upon Men for Oblations of 
another kind, more Noble and Spiritual ; more 
becoming Them to bring, and more worthy and 
fit for a Holy Deity to receive. The Sacrifice of 
Gcd is a Contrite Spirit^ and the Offering of a pure 
Heart: Mine Ears baft thou opened^ that I fbould 
do thy Will ; yea thy Law is within my Heart. Of-' 
fer unto God the Sacrifice of Praife and Thankfgi^ 
ving. I will have Mercy and not Sacrifice. And 
many other Paffages to the fame Purpofe. And 
at laft, to clear this Matter, and put it beyond a 
Doubt, the Son of God himfelf, who was Truths 
and the Teacher of it, and who condefcended to 
come into the World, that he might difabufe Man- 
kind, and refcue them from their Ignorance and 
Errors, hath utterly aboIi(h*d this way of ferving 
God: which he wou*d never have done, had 
there been any EffentiiJ G odnef in it, which cou*d 
have recommended it for its own fake to God his 
Father. But when He was come to be the End of 
the Law, and the Univerlal Propitiation, the 
Ufe of Sacrifices was at an End too ; and then it 

1 is« 
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Book I. is, ^ey thai morjbip God muft wdrjbip bim mS/irlt 
^^^V\JaMd in k'nab ; for the Father feeketb fueb to worfinf 
x-i^xl,' bivu And without Queftion, next to the aoir- 
padng Idolatry, This of abolifhing Sacrifices, if 
One of the moft Glorious, Publick EffeAs ; One 
of the beft Reformations, which Chriftianicy hath 
wrought in the World. And hence it was^ that 
Julian^ the Emperor, its mod profefled, moft 
inveterate Enemy, in Defpight to it, oflfer*d more 
Sacrificis^ than perhaps any other Man ever did^ 
and endeavoured to mtrodilce This Way of Wor- 
ihip, and Idolatry again, as being both direftly 
in Q>ntradidioiit to the Chriftian Religion. Bat 
of This we have fpoken fufficiently ;* and there- 
fore let us now take a (hort View of fome of the 
other confiderable Branches of Religion. 

The Blejfed Sacraments^ when Adminiftred to us 
in Elements fo common, and of fuch mean E- 
fteem, as Bread and Wine^ and Water^ and not 
only fo, but in the very Aft of Adminiftrarion, 
bearing Refemblance to the moft Vulgar and De- 
fpicable Adlions of Life, as Wajhing^ Eatings and 
Drinking^ are plain Mementoes of oor continual 
Weakneffes, and Wants, our Miferics and PoK- 
lutions. And as the marvellous Efficacy magni* 
fies the Almighty Power and Goadnefs of God^ 
fo the Need we have of them, fhould humble us, 
with mortifying Reflexions upon our own feeble 
Condition. 

Thus again. Repentance is prefcribed, as the nc- 

ceflary, th6 only Remedy for our Spiritual Dif- 

cafesj and 'tis plain. This, confidered in itfelf, 

18 an A£b full of Shame and Reproach ; it up- 

' braids us with our Faults and Follies -, afflicts our 

Souls 
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ouls with Grief and fad Rcmorfe ; and (heWs us Gh. 37* 
^o our Selves in the worft, and moft deformed tiOiT^ 
iTigures that can be: But, however Evil and Un- 
comely this may feem in itfelf, yet it is Nccefla- 
±y for reconciling Us cd God, and That is enough 
to reconcile Us to it. Another Inftance may be 
taken from Oaths^ which are, indeed. Religious 
Afts, when lawfully praftifcd, by Rcafan of the 
Name of God, folemnly invoked in them: But 
yet, it is evident, that the common Ufc and Ad- 
miniftration of thefe, is a fcurvy Symptom, a 
moft fhameful Argument , how little Mankind 
are to be trufted ; What Monfters of Falfhobd, 
and Treachery, of Error and Ignorance, We are! 
How vilely fufpicious and diftruftful the Perfori 
requiring them iS, and how liable tojealoufy, the 
Perfon from whom they are demanded ; and what 
a mean Opinion thofe Law-givers, who ordered 
them, had, of Mens Honejlj and Truths when 
one's bare Word will not give Satisfaftion ; and 
(as our Savidur fays) whatfoever is more than ihisj Matt, r; 
comctb of Evil. Thus you fee, not only how 37- 
Weak and Sickly our Condition is ; but likewife 
tvhat fort of Remedies, Religion hath found it Ne* 
ceffary to apply for our Cure : Since it may be 
faid, in fome Sertfe, with Regard to thefe Mat- 
ters, That God bath thofen the weak Things of this i Cor. i. 
World. He did not appoint fuch as were Nobleft 
and moft Excellent in their own Nature, but con- 
defcended to confider the Circumftances of the 
Patients, and hath accommodated his Applica- 
tions to Our Capacities. So that the Goodnefs 
thefe Things have, is not fo much inherent in 
their own Nature, as it is Relative, and derived 
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Book Lfrom the Ufes they ferve, and the Ends towl 
they are directed. They are Good, as Me 
are, becaufe they check Evil, and prevent 
which is Worfe. They kill the Caufe and 
fion of themfelves ; for, they fprung from Sin, 
their Bufinefs is to extirpate, and reftraio 
They are Good, as publick Executions tic 
Common- Wealths ', as Sneezing, andVomiti 
and other fuch violent Evacuations in our 
whereby the noxious Humours, which oj 
Nature, are difcharged ; fuch as are at once 
Sign and the Remedy of a Diftemper. In fhoit,! 
is well for us that we have them ; but it bad 
abundantly better for us, if we had never had 
Occafion to make ufe of them ; and dut 
fion we never fhould have had, if Man bad 
tinued as God made him, and preferved bis 
ginal Wifdom and Integrity. And according 
may take Notice, that Thefe are Things fittedl 
this frail and mortal State only ; and not aoj 
Thofe more Noble Parts of Religion, which 
be the Eternal Exercife of our Souls he 
when we are releafed from this Bondage of 
and Corruption. When our Imperfedtions and 
Sins ceafe, Thefe ceafe with them; whereas 
Praifes, our Love of God, and other Duties 
trinfickGoodnefs, are of Eternal Ufe and Obi 
tion 5 fo far from dying with our Sins and B 
that they will be the more Conftant, the 
Delightful Employment, of our Sinlefs and 
alted States and nuke a confiderable Part of 
Heavenly, and Divine Life. 

The former Remarks have fhewti Man's 
cillity in Goodnefs and Truth % what follows 
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erhaps furprize you more, bccaufc it undertakcsCh. ^7. 
> rcpfffcnt him no lefs impotent in Evil loo.'^''Y'\J 
or Thry who do their utmoft Endeavour to be 
Vicked, cannot be entirely fo, but arc always 
►reed to leave fomewhat unfiniflicd. There is 
onftantly feme Secret Remorfe, fome Confide- 
ition of Honour, or Fear, that checks, and pulls 
lem back; (lackens and enervates the Will, and 
Beps them from part of the Villany they inttnd- 
[. And this Rcftraint hath been the Ruin ot nu- 
r a One, who hath propofcd to (avc himfelf, by 
tnluring no farther. Which fort of Folly, and 
e Mifcarriagcs that have been owing to it, gave 
ccafion [p that Proverb, Thai a Man muji never 
•y the Fool by halves. 

This Rule Js Judicious enough, but defervcs a 
:tle Illuftration, bccaufe, as it hath a Gociiy lb is 

likcwife capable of a very Bad Senfc. To un- 
Srftand it, as if a M,in ought to abandon all 
onfcience, and might in any Circuinftances do 
t^'ell and Wifely to be Wicked without Rcfcrve, 

a very pervcrfe Interpretation, and would rcn- 
er it a moft pernicious Maxim. In this Refpeft, 
tut contrary Proverb is moft true, that Tbejhortejl 
^allies are the Beft. But it is True too, that in 
sme Cafes Mildnefs and Moderation are of Dan- 
;erous Confequencc -, as particularly, when we 
tave a defperate and formidable Enemy to deal 
/ith, and (as we commonly (ay) HolJ a IVolf by 
be Ears. A Man then hath no Ufc Middle- Way 
eft; no Courfe to take, but either the winning 
lien over entirely by Courttfy, or abfolutcly to 
ubdue, and put him out of a Capacity, to Jo us 
ariher Mifchicf. This was the conftant MctJiod 
A a 2 of 
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Book I. of xht Romans, and a very prudent One no doubt 
(•VNJit is. Thus Camillus remonftrated to the Senitc 
in the Cafe of the Lalines, after feveral Revolts, 
fuing for Terms of Reconciliation ; That ihcy 
muft either be admitted into Friendfhips or not 
fuffered to be a People any longer ; and ♦ Tbr 
there was no other Way left to fecufe a lafting 
Peace, hut tithcr Exlremily of Rigour^ or z Gene- 
rous Pardon. In fuch an Exigence of Affairs, lo 
do Things by Halves, is to ruine All ; as the 
Samnites found by woful Experience, who for 
Keren- want of following the Advice of a -f Wife Old 
^^' Senator, who when they had hemm'd in tbc 
Romans^ and had them at their Mercy, gave his i 
Opinion, either for obliging them by Honour- 
able Treatment, or for cutting them all off, pakl 
very dear. That of Courtefte is the Nobler Con- 
queft, and ought to be a Man's Firft Choiccj 
The Second is only for Cafes of Extremity, and 
fuch Enemies as Kindnefs will do no Good upon. 
Now, from all thefe Inftances, the Infirmity of 
Humane Nature appears very evidently, boch 
with Regard to Good and Evil. A Man can nei- 
ther perform, nor avoid either entirely, and 
without referve 5 and what he does, or fo mudi 
as he declines of it, is neither the One nor the * 
Other, abfolutely and without mixture. There is 
fomc Allay, fome Abatement in both Extremes, 

* Dii immortales ita vos potcntcs hujus confilii fccennt, 
Dt (it Latium dcindt, aut non fit, in veHra manu pofueniiL 
Itaque paccm vobis» quod ad Latinos attinet, parare a 
pcrpetuum, vel fxviendo, vcl igQorcendo potcftis. r.liis> 
lib.VllI. Cap. 13. 

\ Vid. ri/« Liv. Lib, IX. Cap. 3. 
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and thus Mao hath it not in hu Pover to be <w^Ch. yi, * 

fitt/itelj Goody or exquifttely Wicked, but finds him- O'^VNJ 
lelf checked and confined on either Hand. 

Let us proceed to obferve fomc other E0eds, »'- 
and plain Indications of Humane Infinnity. It ' 
h a Linlenefs of Soul, which makes Men« chatj 
they neither dare, nor can reprwt others, whoi 
they have done amifs, nor can bear being re- 
proved Themfelves, when they deferve it. And 
this ^rther Renurk is likewife True, Tluc Men, 
as they have, or want Courage, for One of 
Thefe, fo do they conftantly, for the Other of 
them too. Now, This is a very Foolifli Nice- 
nefs, to deprive our Selves, or our Friend, of 
fo Beneficial and Neceflary a Kindnefs, merely 
ibr a flight Scratch, which at the moft does buC 
pinch our Ears, and make them tingle a little. 
And near of Kin to This, is that other Folly, 
of not daring to deny what we are fenfible u 
not Bt for us to grant, and not being able to 
receive a Repulfe, with any manner of Tem- 
per. 

When Men are/a^/y fufpeUed, and wrongfuHy 13, 
Mccufedy they arc liable to a Two-fold Nicety, 'i^ *«/*- 
and each of Thefe ts chargeable with Wcaknefs-J^Nk^^ 
(In fuch Accufations, I mean, as common Re-/<ifww. 
port lays, and not Thofe which fill upon them 
in the Methods of Law and Juftice) One of 
thefe Extremes, is the being too cafily moved, 
and ovcr-induftrious to excufc, or to jul^ifie 
Themfelves, and this fometimes moft Imperti- 
nently and Oificiouay. 

A a 3 -— Falfe 
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' ♦ ■ ■ Falfe Reports difgrace 
And trouble JVhom? The Vicious and the BaJe.CrecA, 

A Man cannot wrong his Innocence more, than 
thus, to flake his Confcience upon every flighc 
Provocation, and refer his Honefty to the Arbi- 
tration of ail Companies he comes into, "f IVben 
Things are plain of tbemfelvcSj a fet Argument Sut 
hut perplex and confound them. Socrates j upon bis 
Tryal, would not fubmic to be vindicated, cither 
by Himfelf or by any Other; and rather chofeco 
die Silently, than accept the Afllftance of that 
Eminent Pleader LsfiaSy in his Defence. 

But the other Weaknefs is juft oppofite to 
This; when a Man of Courage gives himfelf no 
Trouble, nor takes the lead Pains about his own 
Juftification ; tho' the Charge upon him ha?e 
gain'd Ground, and prepoffefl many ; when he 
defpifes the Accufation, and the Perfons that lay 
it, as not worth his Anfwer or Notice ; and 
thinks it would be a Difparagement and a Re* 
fledtion to engage with them. This indeed hath 
been the Praftice of fome great and generous 
Spirits; of Scipio efpecially, who fevcral times 
weathered his Point thus, with marvellous Con- 
ftancy and Firmnefs of Soul. But a great many 
Perfons difapprove this Method, and take of- 
fence at it ; for they think it proceeds from 
Haughtinefs and Difdain, too great a Value of 
Themfelves, and want of due Regard for other 

• ■ Mendax infimU tcrret 

Quein nifi roendofam & mendacem ? Hot. Ef. XVI. likh 

^ Pcrfpicuitas trgameotatione elevatur. 
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People t That the depending top much \ 
one's own Innocence, and not fubmitting tu re- V >^ 
move Jealoufies, is ill Treatment : Or elfe, d 
obftinate Silence and Contempt, they interpn 
Confcioufnefs of Guilt, Diftrult of Juftice, anc 
Want of Ability to juftify one's felf effedual 
Miferable Condition of Mankind in the mea 
while 1 that when they are fufpeded and accufc 
have no poflible way of giving entire Satisia6 
on \ but whether they fpeak, or whether they 
ftill and hold their Peace \ whether they do, c 
do not take care to defend thdr Names fro 
Reproach)' are furc to incur the Imputation < 
Weakneis and Cowardice. We think it a Ma 
of Courage, and advife Men not to be fi 
tous in making Ezcufes t and when they take 01 
Advice, we are fuch Fools to refent it, and com- 
plain that they do not think Us worth, excufing 
themfelves to. 

Another Evidence i^fVeaknefs is the enflaving 14. 
our felves to any particular Manner, and affefting^^f^-^ 
to be diftinguiflied by fome uncommon way offf^fj^^ 
Living. This is a vile Effeminacy, a Nicenefs 
moft unbecoming a Man of Honour ; it renders 
us ridiculous and difagreeable in Converfation 1 
and is highly injurious to our Selves ; by foften- 
ing our Minds, and nuking us tender and deli- 
cate, and unfit to ftruggle with any Accident, 
which may conftrain us to change our Courfe of 
Life. Befides, it is a Reproach, not to dare to 
do, or endure, what the reft of the Company do. 
Such People are fit for no Place but an Alcove, 
or a Drclling-Room. The heft Falhion, when 
all is done, is to be negligent, and complying, 

Aa 4 and 
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Book Land hardy, if need be; to dare, and be aide to 

l/VV; do any thing ; but to ufc this Power in fach 

Things only, as are innocent and good. A Mm 

does well to know and obferve Rules ; but not 

to enflavc himfclf to them. 

15. Another vulgar Folly there is, and a vcrygc- 
CinfuUini ^^^^ ^^^^ which comes under this Head of JVeak- 

nefs. *Tis the running after Foreign Examples 
in Authors ; being fond of Quotations, allowing 
no Teftimony to have Weight or Credit, except 
it be in Print ; nor any Thing to be true, but 
what is Old^ and in Books. According to this 
Rule, the Prtfs may give Reputation to the 
greateft Follies ; whereas, in truth, every Day 
prefents us with frefh Inftances of Things in no 
degree inferior to thofe more celebrated ones of 
Antiquity. And if we had but the Wit and the 
Judgment to make good Refledions upon thcfc; 
to cull and colleft carefully fuch as are for our 
Purpofe ; to examine them curioufly, and difco- 
ver all their Beauties, the Improvement would 
be wonderful ; And every Age would be equal 
to any of the paft, the Tranfadlions whereof we 
fo zealoufly (ludy and admire \ and to be plain, 
wc ftudy and admire them for no other Reafon 
fo much, as that they have Antiquity and Au- 
thors to recommend them, 

16. This again is an Evidence diWeaknefsy That 
«i. Men are capable of nothing, except in moderate 

Proportions ; Extremes of any kind are what they 
cannot bear. If they are very fmall, and make:^ 
defpicable Figure, we defpife and difdain thenii 
as not worth our Confideration : If they be c»? 
^ceding great and glorious, we are aira^d of the 
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admire, and cake OlVcnce at ihem. TheFormcrCh. 37. 
of tlicfc Remarks concerns Men of great Qnality, '-'''VNj 
and grc.it Judgment : The Second is more gene- 
rally true of meaner Atuinments and Ctrcum- 
ftances in the World. 

This appears very plain too, in our Hearing 17. 
and Siaht, when we are ftruck all on the fud-^"'** 
den with iome unexpected and furpnzing Acci- 
dent, which fcizcs our Spirits before we know 
where we are. The Amazements of this kind 
are fomctimcs fo great, as to deprive us of our 
Speech, of our Senfcs » fo Firgil dcfcribes the 
thing \ 

* Her cur£ed Blood rum backward at the Sigbtt 
ytitd pale numh'd Limhi afuddea Trembling Jieeii 
SbepffetiS into Statue v/ith the Fright, 
StvceHi^ and at lajl kn^ Silence l.trdly broke. 

nay, fomctimcs Life itfclf hath gone too. And 
thil, whether the Event were profperous, as thac 
Roman Lady, who dy'd for Joy, to fee her Son 
iifc rcturn'd out of a beaten Army ; and the 
Kxamplcs of Sophstla, and DioHyjiui the Tyrant, 
teftify i or whether it be unhappy, as Diodonu 
dy'd upon the Spot, for Shame that he wa^ baf- 
fled in a Difputc. 

One Inftance more I will add, which difcovcrs 
itfelf two ways, in direft Oppofition to one ano- 
ther. Some Pcrfons are vanquilh'd into Mercy 
by Tears, and Submiilions, and earnefl; F.ntrea- 
licsi and arc offended at Firmnefs and Courage, 

• Diriguit vjfu in medio, cilor ofTi rcliqnit: 

(^bitur, flc loD^o vix MQdcin tcuipuic fjiuc. s:--. .'Ea Iir. 
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Book I. as if this were Sullennefs, and Obftinacy, and 
Pride. Others Acknowledgments, and Prayers, 
and Complaints make no manner of Impreffioa 
upon*, but Conftancy and Refolution wins them. 
The former of thefe proceeds, no doubt, from 
Weaknefs ; and accordingly, we find it more in- 
cident and common to mean, and effeminate, and 
vulgar Souls. But the Second it is not fo eafy 
to give an account of; and yet this Temper is 
incident to Men of all Conditions. One would 
think it an Argument of a brave and generous 
Spirit, to be wrought upon by Virtue, and a 
generous Manly Behaviour \ and fo, no doubt, it 
is, if This be done out of a due Veneration for 
Virtue, as Scanderbeg received a Soldier into Fa- 
vour, for the gallant and obftinate Defence he 
made againft him; and as Pompej^ the whole 
City of the Mammertines^ out of the regard he 
had to Zeno^ who was one of their Body : And 
as the Emperor Conrade forgave the Duke of 
Bavariaj and the reft of them that were befieged 
with him, for the Bravery of the Women, who 
conveyM them away upon their Heads. But if 
this Yielding proceed from the Surprize and Con- 
fufion, occafion'd by the over-bearing Power of 
fome Superior Virtue, (as the People of Thebes^ 
who were quite difpirired, when they heard 
EpaminondaSj in his Defence, reckon up his good 
Services, and noble Exploits, and reproach their 
bafe Ingratitude with a becoming Indignation; 
and AlexandeTy when he defpifed the noble Re- 
folution of Betisy who was taken with the City 
of Gaza J of which he was Commander) then there 
is another Account to be given of it. Tbe 
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Former of thefe was Weaknefs j the Second, Ch. 37. 
neither the EfFcft of Courage nor Weaknefs, buc (•VNJ 
of Anger and Rage j which in Jtexander was 
never tubjeft to any Check, nor ever knew 
Moderation. 

4ByER'riSEMENr. 

THIS Author had faid in the Preface to 
Book, that his Dcfign was to write after 
manner of the Acadcmick Philofophcrs -, n 
made It their Bufmefs, to reprefcnc each fide 
the Queftion in its utmoft Beauty and Strcnj 
without delivering any dccifive Opinion ia 
Cafe, or being bound to ftand by cither 
of the Coniroverfy. An Atteniive Reader 
eafily obtcrve. That Monficur Cbarron hath th 
far maintain'd the Charsider he propos'd for 
Pattern, as to nuke the moft of the Argumi 
that oScr'd fur his prefent Purpofe, without pre- 
cluding himfelf from putting quite another Face 
upon the Matter, when the Subjed requir*d 
that it Ihould be taken by another Handle. 
Thus you will Bnd him varying concerning the 
Anaining of Knowledge by Senfe^ and whe- 
ther This be the only poflible way of Informa- 
tion i by comparing Chapter X. and Chapter 
Xin. And in the very Subjcft of this Chapter j«ff, 10; 
and Sedion, how dtftant is the Reflexion hei'- 
makes here, from thofe others which He and 
other Philofophcrs propofe to us elfewhere, up- 
on the Noble Excellence of Virtue, the Lai^c- 
nefs of its Scope and Extent, its Independence 
npOQ Fortune and Caiualties, and the mighty 
Convc- 
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Book LG>nvf^:enc2 of fjrnifhing fomething c o mm end- 
^•VVJable md vror^cr for our Excrdfc, and fb making 
US hippy in cv^cry pofliolc Condidoa of Hu- 
mane Lir'^? 

This Vjrltry then of Tho'^ht is a good Warn- 
ing to aToid what our Author fo frequently coo- 
demns; Too cafy a Credulity, and taking his 
Notions upon Truil: For we find even thofc 
Notions not always the fame, but accommodi- 
ted to his prefent Sub)c& and Defign : And That 
Defign well attended to, and taken along with 
us, will be a veiy good Guide to our underftand- 
ing him ar^ht. For Inftance ; He had laid it 
down in the beginning of this Treatifc, as a 
Fundamenul Principle, That the Ignorance of a 
Man's Self is the great and moft governing Er- 
ror of his Life •, of an Influence fo univerfally 
pernicious, that all his Vices and Misfortunes 
are owing to it. But then This was fuch an 
Ignorance, as difpofed Men to over-value and 
ncgleft themfelves, by covering, and quite over- 
looking the Defefts and Diladvantages of Hu- 
mane Nature; and fo kept the Patient incura- 
ble, becaufc infenfiblc of his Difeafe. In order 
to remedy this Evil it is, that MonQeur Charron 
undertakes to fliew Men to Themfelves; and 'tis 
evident his Defign requires that he fhould (hew 
the worft of them ; and paint only thofc Features 
and Lines ftrong, which may difcover their De- 
formity, and tend to humble and to mortify 
them firft ; and then to awaken that Care, which 
can never be vigoroufly employed, till they are 
firft convinced of the Weaknefs and Danger of 
thofe Circumftancc$ that wane it. 




Of makuefs. 

A Philofophcr now under thefc Circumft if 
is thus fir like a Lawgiver, that it wil) b< 
dencc in him to fuppofe jnd provide a 
the worit; and therefore, as I would not c 
nuatf the Art or Wifdoin of my Author, nor 
Injury to his Argument, io neither can I 
joft to the Dignity of our Nature, and graref 
to the Wife and Good Creator of it, unlets 
give my Reader tliefe fhort, and (as I concei' 
necelTiry Direflions in perufing this Firjl Part 
the Book. 

Firft^ That what is here truly faid of fome* < 
vr^'. Men, (and was fit to be faid in genci 
Terms, becaufe the word Men have moft ae( 
of fuch Treatifcs, and fo are m«ft concem'd I 
them) muft not be fo univcrfally apply'd, or 
underftood, as to be taken for a common Stan-, 
dard, and univerfal Reprcfentation of all Man- 
kind, without Exception. 

SecoKtUyy That in thofe Vices and Defe^ 
which are general, we Qiould make a DiftinAion 
between fuch as are efTcntial to Humane Na- 
ture, and infeparable from its Original Confti- 
tution ■, and fuch as are the Effeds of Cuftom 
and Corruption, of cither Adam% or our own 
Sin. 

Tbirdlyy That what we charge as a Defeifl, be 
really fo, and owing to the Caufe we afcribe ic 
to. Thcfe arc nccetfary Cautions for the fake of 
doing common Juftice, as well as preventing Ml- 
ftakes in our Selves. It were unre.ifon.ibIe to take 
our Mcafurci of all Mankind in rcfptrdt of tht-ir 
Bodies, from the Sick or Lame; and from the 
Fools or the Sots, every whit as exirava^.int for 
their 
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Book J. their Souls. It were a charging God fooiifhly, 
*>^VN) to afcribe thofc Impotencies and Evils to Hinii 
which have been the Confequences of our Difo- 
bedirnc' againft Him. And it is a moft un- 
thankful Afperfion upon the Beauty and Wifdom 
of his Providence, to charge That upon a De- 
fed in Nature, which is really no other than a 
ilatural Refult of the different Fortunes and Con- 
ditions of Men : Which is exadly the Cafe here 
before us : For wherein is the excellent Wifdom 
of that Providence more clearly feen, than in 
that ufefiil Variety of Circumftances, which Men 
are placed in? And what can more vindicate 
the Juftice and Goodnefs of God from any reafon- 
able Exception than this, That there are parti- 
cular Virtues appropriated to every fort of Per^ 
fons and Accidents; and that no Circumftance 
of Life is pofllble, or fuppofable, but it may be 
adorned and recommended by Virtues, which 
are feafonable and diftinguifhing for that very 
Condition ? This Variety of Virtues then is far 
from a Natural Weaknels ; it is not owing to 
Nature, but to Fortune and Providence; and is 
fo far from a Difparagement, that it is rather an 
Ornament and Advantage to the World. In- 
deed, if Nature have any thing to do in it, it is 
the Nature of Virtue itfelf 5 for even Almighty 
God, who is Goodnefs in Perfedion, yet does 
not excrcife both Juftice and Mercy (for Inflance) 
at once, to the fame Perfon, and in the fame 
Refpefts: And how is Man the worfe for not 
doing Things inconfiftent and incompatible^ and 
what even Almighty God himfelf does not do? 
The fame may be faid of the Defers of Juftice» 

takco 
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lalcen Notice of afterwards 1 ac leaft, in lbmeCh.37. 
degree: Tiiofc being the univoidable Confe- (•VN* 
quenccs of Mulciiiidcs incorporated into Civil 
Societies, and fo many Incerells nicely inter- 
woven with one anotlicr : All wiiich I thought 
it my Duty to hint at, thereby to prevent any 
mean, repining, or ungrateful Thoughts, which 
fuch Rcflcflions as Thcfc, when lavilhly fpokcn, 
or unwarily received, might be apt to nilc in 
Mens Minds, to the Difquiet of their own 
Hearts, and the Dilhonour of the Maker and 
Governour, not only of the Humane, but of 
Univcrlal Nature. 



Chap. XXXVIII. 
111. Inconjlancy. 

MAN is a Creature wonderfully various and 
muiabtJe i and the great Difficulty of co- 
ming to any Judgment concernit^ Him, which 
ihould be certain, fix'd, and univerfal, proceeds 
from hence. That our Lives are not all of a 
Piece, but made up of difagrecing and different 
Parcels. Moft part of our Adlions do not arife 
from ftcddy Thought, but arc fuddcn St.irts and 
Sallies, the EfFefts of Accident and Impulfe, and 
look like Shreds of fevcral StuRs, patchM up, 
and fcwed together. Firft Irrcfolution, and then 
Ficklencfs and Change of Meafures, when wc 
have refolved, are the commoncft and mod 
apparent Vices of Humane Nature. And our 
A ft ions. 
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Book I. Aftions^ 'tis plain, do fo ftrangely crofi and 
^^W concradidr one another, that it is not ealy to be- 
lieve fo many Contrarieties fliould all be deriv'd 
from the fame Original. Vft change and are 
not fenfible of it : We run eagerly after every 
Whimfy of our own Appetites, and are born 
away by the Streanl 6f Accidents and Paflxons ; 
*Tis no more Reafon, but Iiiclinatfon that go- 
Terns us : • But fure it is^ nothing can ever be 
regular andfteddjj which is not direffed and ordefi 
hy Reafon catd Method Thus our very Minds and 
Tempers vary too; the Climate, the Weather, 
and the Motions of Time and Seafons^ imkt 
confiderable Alterations and Differences in us. 

-f- In each Man^s Breaft This Weatbercocky tbeMind^ 
Moves with the Surtj andjhifts with every fVind. 

Our whole Life is nothing elfe, but one unequal, 
irregular, and many-figur*d Motion ; nothing 
ftrait, nothing fteddy ; We are perpetually mo- 
ving and turning ; and the very change of our 
Pofture is fo frequenr, as to be an Uneafinefs 
and Trouble to us. X ^^ ^^^ continues to fvijb 
and deftgn the fame thing two Days together. Now 
the Man is for Marrying ; by and by a Mifirefs is 
f referred before a Wife : Now he is Ambitious and 

* At nil poteft effe aequabile, quod non \ cen2 ratione 
proficifcitur. 

t Tales funt hominum mentes, quali pater ipfe 
Jupiter audifera luftravit lampade terras. 

% Nemo non quotidie confilium mutat & votani ; modA 
uxorem vult, modo amicam; mod6 regnare volt, modi 
Don elt eo officiofior fervus : nunc pecuniam fpargit, nunc 
rapit; modo frugi videtur & gravis^ mod6 prodigos & Ta^ 
ntts ; mutamus fubindc perfonam. 

4/firingt 
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I ^/{'iring, and looks Bi^ i prefantlj tbi mtsRffi S, 

J vatU u not more bumble:, more rvNJefcendiii^ tl 

^ He. Tbi% Hour he ganders bis Mcney a'j;ay ; 

( tsext be turns Mifer, and /crapes all be tan. & 

^ times be is frugal and ferieits * fomelimes pry 

I airy, and f^as. 7bus we fi:ift our CbaraHeri m 
Moment, and aS a 'TboufoHd feveral Parts. 

• Tbe Mind is zcilb iifil/ at Strife^ 
And difagrees in all tbe Couyfe of Life: 
For what it hated noxe, it flreigbt dffires j 
H^at nowit thr^w dwjj, /; m-Ji admires. Cre( 

, So little is any of us the fame ; and fo much hi 
der is it to found and know Man perfeAly, tl 
any other Creature whaifoever: For he is n 
of Doubles and Trickings -, the clofeft, cunni 
eft, and moft counterfeit Part of the Creatioi 
He hath a Thoufand little Clofets and fallc 
Doors, where he hides, and comes out again i 
fometimes a h4an, fometimes a Monfter t a Thou- 
fand Breathing holes, at which he blows fome- 
times Hot, fometimes Cold, and almoft blinds 
you with Cloud and Smoak. Every Agitation 
is but a frefh Folly ( and the Courfe of his Life 
One continu'd Error. He is born in the Morn- 
ing, and dies at Night ; h fometimes in Chains, 
and fometimes at large j fometimes a God, and 
fometimes an Infcft : He Laughs and Cries for 
the fame thing; is fjtisfy'd and diHatisfy'd, ever 
wilhing, and never knowing what lie woulJ be 

I at. Sometimes tranfported, and ready to leap 

" Quod petiit fpernit, rcpetit quod nupcr oinillt, 
^luii&ritxtlifcDnvenit oidine lutu. Uir4i. i hf. I . i. 

Voi« I. B b ojt 
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Boc4 L Otit of }u* Skin for Joy ; and ^jiiA-jJy : 
C/VN/ melancholy and dejcded, dut oodu^ c 
tent, nothing quiet him, or make ha 
Life tolerable. 



Chap. XXXIX. 

t. TT/^ ^^^ *'°* '^^ ''''** "^^ largeft and moS 
in*7i» ilr diflinguilhing Line of the whole Pica 
Man hath been, already, defcribed Vain and fn- 
bUy Frail and Inconftant, with regard to Gm^j 
and Ilappineft and £^ } but he is ftrong ml 
'"^7* conjlant and hardenedf and /t^ag^ in itfijlfn. 
He ii in a manner Miferj alive, and in Hteuu 
Shape; and no one Word is equally expreffiveof 
hii Condition. For all Mifiry centers in him, 
and dwdli in no other part of the World \x- 
fidei. To be Miftrable is the Property of our 
Nature I Man alone i» fo, and every Man is To, 
ts will appear by and by. For a true Reprefen- 
Cation of thii Matter, it were convenient to run 
over all the Farts of his Life ; to defcribe hit 
Eflence, hii Coming Into the World, his Stay 
in it, and his Departure out of ic. This were u 
endlcfs Undertaking, and I pretend not to itv 
nor need I indeed, becaufe fo many have 
led the Subjeft before me. W| 
prefent, is only to inftancr 
not commonly cakep 
Uohappinefles \ al 1 
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I throughly con(tder, nor are fufficientif fennbleCh. 39. 

■ of, tho' they be in reality very gricTous, if we \yW>J 

I make a true Judgment of them. 

Take this then for the Firft Proof of MaVs 2. 
Mifery, That his Firft Appearance? in the World A *» W* 
. are Mean and Oefpicable, but his Going out of^J^. 
it, his Death and Deftru^tionf, are eftcemM Glo- 
rious and full of Honour. By which One would 
be tempted to think this a monftrous Creature, 
in the Production whereof there is fo mifch 
Shame, and fo much Reputation in the Unma- 
king him again. What relates to the former of 
Thefe, Modefty draws a Veil over 1 but the lat- 
ter is proclaimed and receiv'd with Triumph i 
the Inftruments are prepared with great Expencet 
we wear chem conftantly about us, and look 
upon Them as Ornaments to our Perfons. We 
are born in Chambers privately, but die before 
many Spedtatofs, !n Fields and Camps, in the 
Sight of the Sun,- and with Sound of Trumpet* 
and are proud of Butchering one another. Na- 
ture hath provided but one Way of coming ima 
the World, but a great many Paffages out i and,* 
as if even thus Nature had done too little. In- 
vention and Indullry have added their Aflldaoce* 
and make Men every Day more Ingenious in 
new Arts of Killing. Laws and Cuftoms have 
not aBigoed any Recompence tor Mens Skill in 
rnuluplying, or in prclcrving Mankind ■, but all 
our Lnligns of Honour, arc for the dcltroying ir. 
Arms of Families, AdvjfTcemcnts, llichts, Com- 
m-indi, Triumph* and Trophies arc decreed to 
Them that arc mighty io opprcfs, to grieve, to 
T^c TwQigrcat Heroes of alf 
Story« 
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Book I.Story, Alexander and Ccsfar^ were each of them 
C/^W) (according to Plinfs Computation) the Death of 
more than a Million of Men, and yec neither of 
thefc added One to the Number. And hereto- 
fore. Men were flaughter'd in Publick Tiieatrcs, 
merely for Pleafure and Paftime. * Mariy a Crea- 
ture Venerable and Sacred^ is /lain for Sport and 
Diver/ton ; Death in Man is Entertainment fufi- 
cient. Innocent Perjbns are brought upon tbe Stage, 
to be facrifced for the PeopU^s Pleafure. In fome 
Nations it is ufual to curfe the Day of their 
Birth, and blefs That of their Death. And the 
wifeft Man that ever lived, hath taught us, that 
the Latter of Thcfe is much Better of the Two. 
Now, no other Creature is fo difcontcnted with 
itfelf ; nor are the Particulars here mention*d. 
True of Beafts, or any Part of the Creation 
bcfides. 
3. The Second Evidence of his Mifery, may be 

Deftroyini taken from the Retrenchment of Pleafures ; thofe 
fuTi. ' poor ^nd low Pleafures of which he is capable 
(for the Head of fVeaknefs may have fatisfy'd us, 
that the Pure and Exquifite are too refin'd for 
him) the Care taken to abate of the Number, and 
to check the Relifli of them. If this be not 
done upon a Religious Account, how monflrous 
a Folly is it? Thus far Man is obliged to be- 
come his own Enemy, to rob and betray Him- 
felf -, fo that even his Pleafures are Burdens, tnd 
he contributes to his own Uneafinefs. And this* 
fome are fo fuperftitioufly fevere in, that they 

* Homo res facra per jocum & lufum occidittrf- JS 
fpedaculi in homine mors ell. Innoccntcs in lodotf ' 
niant ut publicss voluptatis hoftiae fiant- Sen$c. Ztan 
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avoid Health, and Good Humour, and Mirth, as Ch. 39, 
Evils. c^-VNJ 

*0b wrclcbedMen! ivbofe Plcafurcs are their Crime. 

We are exceedingly ingenious to our Difadvan- 
tage; and the Force of our Wit feeds upon no- 
thing more, than the contriving new Arts of Un- 
eafincfs to our Selves. 

Thus it is plainly in a much worfe Inftance than 4* 
the former: For the Mind of Man docs not only ^i^^jl^, 
fpoil Good, and deny its own ApfK-titcs, and /Mii«i /# 
check even lawful Delights; but it is eternally**'*/''^''* 
bufy in framing and forging Pains and Evils. 
Thus Things which have in reality nothing of E- 
vil in them, and fuch as Beads ftand in no Fear 
at all of, our Minds draw in the blacked Colours, 
and mod hideous Shapes, and then tremble, and 
dart, and run away, from Monders of their own 
making. Thus wc edecm it a mighty Unhappi- 
ncfs, not to be Honourable, and Rich, and Great; 
and look upon Cuckoldom, want of Children, 
and Death, as infupportable Evils. Whereas, to 
fpeak freely, I know no Temporal Affliction 
which is really Evil, and felt to be fo, but Pinn 
only. And the Reafon why fome wife Men have 
been known to fear thofe other Things, w 
not upon the Account of the Things tl 
felvcs, but of the Pain which may happen t 
an infeparablc Attendant upon them. For 
fometimcs is a Forerunner of Death \ and 
times it follows upon Poverty and Difgrace 
if you confider thcfe Matters, (abdradt 

* O mireri, qaorum gaudia Crimea hibcnt. Gil 
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Book LPain) all the rrft is mere Imaginadoa; % Thing 
t-/^VNJthat hath no Btfing, but in our own Brains; whicb 
are eternilly cutting thcmfelvcs out new Work, 
and forming Evils that are not, to add to Thofc 
that are ; thus enlarging our Mifery, and findbg 
it frcfh EmploynTient, inftead of quieting and cut- 
ting it fhort. For the Bcafts feel oothiog pf all 
this-, and therefore it is pldin ih?y arc jExriii, not 
of aVj;«r/-/s, but of Fancfs miking. 
5« As for Pain^ which feems the only real Evil, 

*m^ Man is perfcdly fitted for That, and bom to it. 
The Mexicans welcome their Children into the 
World, with this Salutation; Cbild^ thou art com 
into this World to fuffer ; take it paiientlj^ mmd bold 
iby Peace. And Three Arguments there arc, 
which may convince us, that Pain is in a manner 
Natural to Man ; and a State of Indolence os 
Pleafure foreign to his Conditution. The Firft 
is, that every Part about a Man is fufceptible of 
Pain, and but very few capable of Pleafure. The 
Second, That Thofe which are capable of Plea- 
fure, can receive but one or two forts of it ; but 
all the Parts receive great Variety of Pains, and 
Thofe of the moft different Kinds too; Extre- 
mity of Heat and Cold, Pricking, Burfting, 
Bruifing, Scratching, Playing, Beating, Scald- 
ing, Fainting, Swooning, Extenfion, OppreT- 
fion. Relaxation of the Parts ; and others with- 
out Number, that want a Name, befides Thofe 
of the Soul ; fo that a Man is much more able to 
fuffer, than to exprefs his Sufferings. To this muft 
be added, that a Man cannot continue Ipog in 
Pleafures : All his Delights are a fhort Blaze ; 
ihpuld they laft long, they wQuld deftroy Tlwin- 
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felves, and become painful and infupportable. Ch. 39. 
But his Pains are of great length, and not con- (>VVJ 
fin'd CO certain Seafons, as Pleafures are. Thus 
Pain hath a more abfolute Dominion over us ; its 
Territories are larger ; its Reign more lading, 
more general, more uncontrolled, and, in a Word, 
more Natural, than that of Pleafure is, or can 
poffibly be. 

To thefe Three Remarks may be added as ma- 
ny more -, asFirft, Pain and Sorrow is much more 
common, and comes oftner upon us ; Pleafure is 
hard to be met with, and feldom returns. Then 
Pain comes of its own accord, without any feek- 
ing or Endeavour of ours to procure it; but Plea- 
fure never approaches voluntarily ; we are fain to 
court it, to buy it dear, and oftentimes pay more 
for it than it is worth. Pleafure is never Entire, 
but hach always fome Abatement, fome Allay of 
Uneafinefs, ibmewhat attending it that wc cannot 
like, and had much rather were otherwife ; but 
Pain and DlflfatisfaAion are often without any 
manner of Mixture or Mitigation. And after all 
this, the word part of the Bargain, and that 
which mod clearly proves our Mifcry, is. That 
Extremity of Pleafure does not affcdl us fo fenfi- 
bly as a very fmall Degree of Pain or Sicknefs. 
* Humane Nature is more accommodated to the Senfi of 
EviU than of Good. Pcrfcdt Health and Eafe 
makes no manner of Imprefllon ; but the lead In* 
difpofition makes a very great one. '[The Prick 

* Segnius homines bona quam mala fentfunt 
t Pungtt— in cute vix fummi viol-Atum pU|uls Cm 
Quando valere nihil qucnquam movec* 

3b4 




6. As if all this were ft ill too lizzie^ and nciihr 

ffiwra. Real and Sjbitinrial Evils, norFalfc, and ofoLr 
stkd jtmii own forming, could complete our Mifcry; wc 
W/«/M i^ftretch, and lengthen both the One and the 0- 
ther of thefe; give them new Life, and fuftim 
them longer than they could pofiibly fubfiil with- 
out our cherifhing ; as if we were perfectly in love 
with Uneafinefs. This we do fcvcral ways ; as 
Firft, by calling to remembrance that which is 
paflcd, and foreftalling that which is to come. 
This Method can never fail, bccaiife the Two 
great Privileges our Nature boafts of, arc ACrm- 
rj and Foreftgbt ; and thefe Advantages and Pre- 
rogatives of our Species, we fo pervert, as to 
render them the Inftruments of our Unhappi- 
nefs. * 72?^ Pajl and the Future both put ms Mpou 
the Rack \ many of our Advantages do us am Iftfurji 
Memory calls back our Terrors -^ and Fare^ibougbt 
antedates tbem: No Man buirs the prejent Burden^ 
and no more. Now what can exprels a more im- 
portunate dedre of Mifery, than the not ftaying 
till the Calamity comes, but going out to nieet 
and find, to feek and to invite it, to haften io 
Approaches towards us? This is li^e the MeB 
that kill tbemfelves fcr fear of Dying *9 which is, OOt 
ofCuriofity, orWeaknefs, to pull down opoBQI 

* Futuro torquemur & praeterito; multa bona noftp 
noccDt; timons to.menrum memoria rcducit, ppc 
anticipat ; nemo praercDtibus tantum mifcr eft. 
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what we moft apprehend. And thus we do not Ch. 39. 
only wait for our greateft Evils, and real Incon- L/'VNJ 
vcnicncies, with a foolifli Impatience, but often- 
times terrify and torment ourfelvcs with the Ex- 
ptdation of tliofe, which perhaps would never 
reach us at all. Thtfc Pcrfons take great Pains 
to be miferable before their Time ; nay, to be 
doubly fo, by the Senfe of the Calamity, when 
upon them, and by long Premeditation at a Di- 
ftancc \ which is a thoullind times worfc than 
the Calamity itfelf. • The Fatigug of Senfe ij much 
/■J in endiiringt than ihi "Tt/rtme of Men in cxpcil- 
hig. The real Exillcnce of Mifcry is, it feems, 
too fliort and trandtory, and therefore the Mind 
mull give it Birth, and lengthen out its Life, 
and entertain itfelf with it before-hand, -f lie 
Ibjt affli^ls hiinfclf before be iieeth, is fure to be af- 
filed more tbait be lu-eds. Beafts arc fecure from 
fuch Wretchsdnefs and Folly, and are in this 
refped much beholding to Nature, for not ha- 
ving given them the tormenting Faculties of 
Wit, and Memory, and Forcfight, like ours. 
C<rfar ufcd to fay, that the bej! Death f jj ibat 
wbicb xvas Uajl (bought uu And ilicre is no doubc 
but the Pomp and Expe^ation of Death is fre- 
quently more painful and terrible than the Thing 
itfelf. It is not here any Part of my Defign, to 
difcouragc or refleift upon that Prcmcditiiion 
which Ptiilofophy and Religion require of us : 
For Thb is the very Tempering that ha rdgj 
Soul, and makes it Proof agaiaft 1" 

* Minils ifliclt fenCdt f»igatto qoifli 
t Plus dolet quim nccelTe cA, qvi 
cclTe eft. 
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Book I. and Aflaults ; and a Place fhall be referred for 
^^'?JJ recommending this particularly. Buc what I 
Ch.7,ii.^ouId explode, is that Apprehenfion of Evils 
to come, which is always Poor-fpirited, and 
fometifnes Groundlefs, and ever Fruitlcfs ; which 
troubles and fullies the Soul with Black Thoughts, 
deforms its Beauty, difturbs its Quiet, and em- 
bitters all its Joy. And fure it is much better 
to be abfolutely furpriz'd, than thus forewarned: 
Rather than think thus of Future Evils, never 
think at all. But, fetting afide this Antedating 
of Evil ; the very Anxiety, and Care, and per- 
petual Hankering after Future Contingencies of 
any kind, the Sollicitude of our Hopes, the Ea- 
gernefs of our Defires, the Mifgivings of our 
Fears, are a very great Mifery. For befides, 
that What is future^ is equally out of our Power 
with What is pajl^ ( and fo thefe Thoughts are 
vain) we are certain to receive Detriment by that 
which can do us no Service. (For ♦ the State of 
a Mind always in Pain for what will happen here- 
after ^ is certainly mofl deplorable) It robs us of all 
fedate Thoughts; deftroys all that comfortable 
Senfe, and quiet Enjoyment, we might have of 
prefent Advantages ; and makes it impoflible for 
Men to fit down eafy and fatisfy'd under any 
Difpenfations of the kindeft and moft bountiful 
Providence to them. 
m Nay, Man flops not here ; but, as if he were 

UneMfyEfh concerned to furnifh new Matter for that Mifery^ 
jMiriff. which comes up but too thick of its own accord \ 
he cultivates and encreafes it, by a reftlefs Curich 

^ Olamitofus eft animus futuri anxius. 
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iity, and ftudious Purfuii of frefh Objefts, which Cli. 39. 
may create or cherifh his Unhappincfs. With '--'^^^ 
what Eagernefs and Pleafure does he thruft him- 
felf into Bafinefsi and how inquifuive and im- 
patient is he to difcover That, which, if ic would 
prefent itfelf to his View without any Trouble 
of his, he ought rather to turn away, and hide 
his Eyes from ? And this bufy Temper is owing 
cither to a Natural Rcfllcfnefs, difpofing us to 
be miierable ; or from a vain AfFcftation to be 
Judicious, and Wife, and always employ'd ■, that 
is, in plain Englijbt to make our felvcs Fools and 
Wretches : As we needs mull be, when our In- 
duftry to perplex our felvcs is fo great, that , 

when we have no Bufincfs of our own to dif- 1 

quiet us, we go abroad in qucft of Troubles, 
and officioufly concern our felvcs with the AfTaira 
of other People. In a Word, Man is under ex- 
ceeding great and perpetual Agitation of Mind, 
not only from fuch Thoughts and Cares as are 
unneceHary, and turn to no account ; but fuch 
as are thorny, troublefomc, and injurious to 
him : The Prrfini gives him Pain ; the Pajl^ 
R^cr, the future^ Perplexity } and, by his Be- 
haviour under all thu. one would chink him 
ftfraid of nothing fo much, as the not being fuf- 
ficiently miferable, after all his Endeavours to 
render himfelf fo. And may we not juftly ufe 
this Exclamation ? O wretched Mortals ! hew many 
Evils do you continually endure, which might with 
great Eafe have been avoided ! hew many more in- 
deed are tbofe of your oivn^ and how few, in Com- 
parijon, tbofe of God's and Nature's making ! But 
UiuS} aUs, it is ! Man delights himfelf in Mifcry, 

ftn4 
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Book Land is obftinate in feeking and cleaving to it 
l/VV) He chews the Cud upon each Misfortune, and 
takes great Pains that none fliould be forgotten, 
but renews their Images daily and hourly. No- 
thing is fo frequent, fo familiar, as Complaints; 
and where Occafions are but light and trivial, he 
cheriihes and heightens the Refentment, calls 
himfelf the moft unhappy Man in the World, 
and takes it ill not to be thought fo ; ♦ Such Plea- 
fure does be find in indulging bis Grief. And furc 
the being fo very ambitious to enhance our Mi- 
fery, and to get the Charafter of thofe who 
excel all others in it, is a much greater Mifery 
than never feeling or knowing our Unhappinds 

at all. "f -^^^ y^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ querulous Creature 
Man^ that fits with great Eagernefi brooding upon 
his own Mifi^ries. 
8^ Thus you fee him abundantly miferable, by 

ji li&t lu- Nature and by Choree; in Reality and in Imagi- 
^^' ^^ nation; by Conftraint, and with Induftry and Plca- 
fure. He hath too much of it in defpight of all 
Endeavours to the contrary ; and yet his great 
Fear is, that he fhould not have Mifery enough. 
He is always in Chafe of fomc frefh Unhappinefs 
and in Pain till he hath overtaken it. But now 
we will take him in another Profpeft, afFeded 
with a Senfe, and weary of feme particular Evil; 
(for even This docs not happen always ; and 
many Miferics are endur*d without any uneafy 
Refentments at all) And when his Mind is thus 
fer awaken'd, let us next obferve, how he endea- 

* Eft quzdam dolendi voluptas. 

t Homo animal querulum, cupide fuis jj&cumbens miferiiti 

voun 
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vours to difcngngc himlVIf, and what Remedies Clt. 39. 
arc to be apply'd in order ro a Cure. And -''VV)' 
'Ihcfc arc fuch, in irurh, as rather fret and an- 
ger the Sore, than heal it i for by quitting one 
Evil, he only exchanges it for another, and of- 
tentimes for & worfe. But ftill the very Change 
X'i pleafing, or at IcafV, it footht. and allays the 
Pain a little. He fancies one r:.vil may be cured 
byanothcri and this Imagination is owing to a 
vulgar Error, that fccms to have bcwitch'd Man- 
kind -, which makes ihcm always ful'pcft Things 
that arc cafy and cheap -, and cftccm nothing 
truly valuable and advantageous, but what colts 
us dear, and is attended with much Labour and 
Difficulty. And This again riles higher, (for it 
is not more ilrange than true, and nothing can 
more fully prove, that Man is exceeding mifcra- 
blc) That, let the Evils wc lie under, be what 
they will, fome other Evil is necefiliry (or expel- 
ling and fubduing them; and whether the Body 
or the Mind be the Part alfe^cd, the Cafe in 
this refpedt is much the fame. For the Difcafes 
both of the one and the other, are never to be 
healed and taken off, but by Torture and Pain* 
and great Trouble : Thofe of the Mind by Pe- 
nance, Waichings, and Faftings ; hard Ufige, 
and coarfe Fare; Confinements and Morrifita- 
tions J which, notwithllanding the Volunnirincfs 
and Devotion of them, mult of N;;cc(nty be af- 
flii5ling and pungent-, becaufc the whole Elfc^ 
of them would be loit, it" we could fuppofc them 
in any degree fubfcrvicnt to Eafe and Ple.iture, 
Thofe of the Bod-j require naufeous Medicines, In- 
cifions, Cauflicks, and fcvere Dietings ; as Tli 

wbofe 
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Book 1. whofe Unfaappioefs it is to be obliged to z Coorfe 
iy^V^ of Phyfick, know by wofd Experience They 
are got between the Mill-ftones (as they lay) 
ground and braifed on one fide by the Difcafe, 
and on the other by a Regimen as bad as the 
Difeafe. Thus Ignorance is cured by long labo- 
rious Study -, Poverty by Sweat and Toil ; and 
Care and Trouble are as natural in all the Pro- 
vifions for Body and Mind both, as it is for 
Birds to fly. 

The feveral Miferies hitherto infilled on, are 
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Mi/iriit #f fuch as the Body fuffers in ; or, if not peculiar 
to that alone, yet at kaft fuch as it bears a part 
in with the Mind^ and the higheft they go, is 
only to the meaneft of our Faculties, Imaffnaim 
and Fancy. But Thofe, which next fall under 
our Confideration, are of the moft refinM and 
Spiritual Nature, fuch as are nnore truly deferviog 
of that Name; full of Error; firil of Malignity; 
their Aftivity greater, their Influence more ge- 
neral, more pernicious, and more properly our 
own ; and yet at the fame time >efs acknow- 
ledg'd, lefs perceived by us. And this enhanceiT, 
nay, doubles Man's Mifcry ; that of moderate 
Evils he hath a quick and tender Scnfe, but thofe 
which are greateft, he knows not, feels not at 
all. Nor can he bear to be informed of them. 
No Body dares mention them to him ; none will 
do the ingrateful good Oflice of touching this 
fore Place ; fo hardened, fo obllinate, fo loft is 
he in his Mifery. All therefore that can be al- 
lowed us in the Cafe, is to handle them with all 
imaginable Gentlenefs, and juft glance upon them 
by the by ^ or rather^ indeed, to poiat fihemr 
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out at a diftance, and give him fome little Hints CJi. 39. 
to excrcife his own Thoughts upon, fince of his O^V\J 
own accord he is by no means difpofed to take 
any Notice of them. And Firft, In refped of ThiUmJer^ 
the Underjlanding ; Is it not a moft prodigious,)^'''**^- 
and moft lamentable Confideration, that Humane 
Nature (hould be fo univerfaHy tainted with Error 
and Btindnefs f Moft Vulgar Opinions (and com* 
ilionly the more general, in a more eminent 
manner) are erroneous and falfe ; not excepting 
even thofe that are received with the greateft Re- 
Terence and Applaufe. Nor are thefe fo Sacred 
Notions falfe only ; but, which is worfe, very 
many of them mifchievous to Humane Society, 
and the Publick Good. And tho' fome Wife Men 
(and they alas ! but very few) think more corredly 
of thefe Matters, than the Generality of the Worlds 
and have a truer Notion of them ; yet even Thefe 
Men fometimes fuflfer themfelves to be carry'd 
down with the Stream ; if not always, and in 
every Point, yet now and then, and upon fome 
Occafions. A Man muft be very firm and well 
fixed, to ftem the Tide -, very hardy, and of a 
found Conftitution, whom an Infe&ion fo epide- 
mical cannot faften upon. For, indeed. Opinions 
that have got footing every where, and are en- 
tertain'd with general Applaufe, fuch as fcarce 
any Body dares to contradift, are like a fweqK 
ing Flood, that bears down all before it. 

♦ Good Heaven ! what Errors darken Humane Si^tt 
And wrap our Souls in grofs fubjiantial Ntgbt I 

* Proh fuperi ! quantum mofUlia pe Aora c«cs 
NoAis habent i 

Btmi 
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' ♦ Blind wretched Man ! in what dark Paths of Strife^ 

We *tx:alk this Utile Journey of our Life ! Creech. 

To inftance in all the Foolifli Opinions, with 
which the Generality of Mankind are intoxica- 
ted, were much too tedious an Undertaking. 
But fome few fhall be juft mentioned here, and 
referv'd to their proper Places, for a more full 
Enlargement upon them -, and fuch are Thcfc 
that follow. 
^« I. The forming a Judgment of Counfels and 

Qjjjp J Defigns, and pronouncing them Prudent, and 
Seafonable, and Good-, or the diredt contrary; 
according as tbey fucceed well or ill. Whereas 
the Iffues of all thefe Things are in no degree at 
our own Difpofal, but depend entirely upon a 
higher Hand v One, who, as his own Infinite 
Wifdom fees fit, profpers the moll unlikely Me- 
thods, and defeats the wifeft Mcafures, and moft 
promifing Attempts. 
Sii 2. The condemning, and utterly exploding all 

ch^^ y* foreign and ftrange Things, Manners^ Opimons^. 
Laws^ CujlomSy Obfervances^ and looking upon 
them as barbarous and wicked, without ever ex- 
amining into the Matter, or knowing of what 
Nature and Confequence they are : And all dui» - 
for no other reafon, but that they are new 10, 
Us, and pradifed only in remote Countries^ apd ^ 
different from the Vogue and Ufagc of our 
As if We were the common Standard for 
World to take Meafures by ; and nothings 

* O miferas hominum mentes 8c pedora caeca, 
Qualibus in tenebris vitae, quancifque peridia 
Degitur hoc aevi quodcunque eft t lM9mm^l 
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poffibl^ be commendable or convenient, but Ch. 39. 
whac hath been recciv'd, and is in requefb, inUO^S.! 
chat little Spot of Ground, where our particular 
Lot hath fallen. 

3. Somewhat dilbint from This, istheefteetn- sh 
Ing and extolling Things, bccaufc they arc iV«c;, ^* "' 
or Scarce, or Strange^ or Difficult ; which are the 

Four powerful Charms, that atiraft, and get fo 
ibfoIuteAfcendent over Vulgar Souls: And very 
bften it hajipens, that the Things pizcd highly 
upon thefe Accounts, are mere Vanities and Tri- 
Res, and have neither intrinGck Goodnefs, nor 
Ufefulncfs, nor any other Confidefation to re- 
commend them. For what can be more juftly 
defpicable, than That P: ince, who is faid to va- 
lue himfelf extremely, upon an Art he had of 
(landing at a Diftance, and throwing Grains o{ 
Millet through the Eye of a Needle ? 

4. All thofeSuperfiitious Opinions, and unac- 
countable Whimdes, which debafe and enflave 
the Minds uf Children and Women, and all the 
weak and ignorant Part of Mankind. 

5. The efteeming Men more or lefs, according Ibid. 
to their Worldly Advantages t and proportion- 
ing not our Refpefts only, but our Opinions too, 

to their Riches, Honours, and Preferments j 
if the Value of a Horfe were to be taken frdi 
his Trappings, and the Buyer^ to know his good 
Qualities and adjull his Price, fhoutd look no 
ferther than the glittering Bridle, and embroidr^l 
Saddle. 

6. The rating Things not according > 
real, natural, and intrinfick Worth, v,\ 1 
times is conceal'd I but according to tin 

Vol. I. 
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Book 1. Face and Shew, the Pomp and Figure, 
Noife they make, and the Reputation they I 
in the World. 

7. The thinking, that a Man is fufHciently 
venged of his Enemy, when he kills him ; whei 
This is to put him under Shelter, and out of 
Reach of all manner of Evil, and to ezpofe o; 
own felf to it. *Tis to take away from him 
power of Feeling, or being hurt by the RevG 
we intend ; and that very A£t, which defigns 1 
the greatefl: Mifchief, fets him at perfcft E 
This is a Folly that may be reduced to the fon 
Head of Weaknefs^ and is a Branch of That, 
well as of Mi fir y. 

8. The reckoning it a molt infupportable Ii 
ry and Unhappinefs, and that a Man becoi 
an Obje£t of Contempt for being a Cuckold. 1 
how can we poffibly wrong our Judgment TD^ 
than by thinking meanly of a Man, and that 
is juftly ridiculous and defpicable, for the F: 
of another; which he is fo far from hav 
any hand in, that 'tis plain he never appro^ 
it ? The Cafe is much the fame in our ha\ 
a worfe Opinion of any Man, for being a 

ftard. 

9. The difeftceming what is prefcnt, and 
own, and fuch as we are in fecure and peaces 
polTeflion of -, and being infinitely fond of 
very fame Things when we have them not, ; 
merely becaufe they belong to fome Body < 
As if Prefence and Poffeffion abated the ; 
Worth of a Thing ; and the not having it n 
a Recommendation fufficient to raife the Prici 
it in our Accounts. 

♦J 
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^ ^ Poor Emomm WTe di^fe ^^V>J 

Vtrtae^ wbimprejemi\ wbeniifiiis^ 
^ StmfdaMdgfeBeaftiriiwiib longing Ey^s. Oec^ 

tee came die Proverb of yfo Propbei being r#. 
dwah Hommr in bis own Caunirey. Thus to 
the Value of any Thiiig» dicre nwds no 
don CO be die Owner and Enjoyer of it : 
Huftoads look upon cheir own Wiveft» 
Fathers upon dieir Children^ with Indifio- 
and Difdain. ^ you would put an End to 
^mrLovo^ (&f tbc Men ofxhcTownJ Marry ycur 
^^jtrofi^ mid the Bujinofi is done effectually. Thua 
^feverj Odier Maif s Senranc is better, bia Horfo 
I^Bcecer, hb Hoofe more coovenicot than our Own. 
""TTs p re tty odd, I confefs^ to prefer Thinga 
purely imaginary » before Thofe chat are rc.4| 
and fubftantial ; and yet this is the Cafe of chat 
imreafonable Valuation we put upon Things chat 
are abfcnt, and at a diftance. an^l other Peo- 
ple's ; upon Things before we have chem« an4 
after we have loft them. The Keiifon of fo un- 
equal a Proceeding in thrfe two CalVsi Lift men- 
tioned, feems to be thisi That the WiUu wc fct 
upon Things before we have ihciUi is not piu- 
portioned to their real intrinfu k Worth, hut to 
the falfe Ideas our own liiui}^in.irii)nsi hum, or 
the vain Boafts othrr People ni.ikr ol ihiiui 
both which are always bi^^cr amt iiiuii: hi and- 
ful than the Life: Hut Poiii llion .iihl l'')i|aii- 
ence difcover the Truth, and then wl Icaia (O 

• Virtutcm incolumfm oiiiiju*, 

SuLlitam cxui;ui.s(ju«niiia»iiiv:«ii iiHmi.ijJs 14 Uk j. 
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Book Irate them after the Excellence they aduafit 
L/VV) have, and the Benefit that can^ be made out of 
them. Again 5 The Things we have loft ait 
lookM upon with Melancholy, and much Regm, 
becaufe then we confider them entire, and it 
the Grofs, whereas the Ufe and Engoyment ic 
had of them was not fo, but by Ptece-meifai 
and by little at a time. In which Men an 
commonly much more unkind to Themfelves, 
than they need to be : For they defer their owi 
Happinefs, referre it for a farther Day^ and at 
ways promife themfehres Time and Opportum* 
ties enough for enjoying it hereafter; fo due 
even what they have, they are fo ftingy ia the 
ufe of, that they are fearce fenfible of what the; 
poiTefs ; and it is in a manner all one as if thcj 
had it not. And This feems to be the true Ac- 
count, why the Paffion and Concern for our 
Lofles and our Wants, is more vehement and 
vifible, than the Pleafures and SatisfadUons o* 
ken in what we poflefe. And in thb no doubt 
we nvuft allow a great Mixture of fFeaknefs as 
well as Mifery. We are not fufficient for fiill 
and perfed Enjoyment, and only capable of 
Befiring intenfely, and in Perfedion. There is 
indeed a vicious Temper of the Mind, dire&ly 
appofite to That I have beea fpeaking ofj 
which is. That Degree of Self-fufficiency and 
Satisfadion, that whatever We are, or have, ap- 
pears to us incomparably better than all the World 
jbefides. We can be pleas'd, nay we can be in 
common Charity with nothing but our Owni 
and whatever is fo, nothing can be fuperimt 
nothing equal, nothing like or comparable wiL 

Idiie 
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I dare not hy this Qaality argues Men any WiferCh. 30. 
than die other; but all the World, I believe, will Li^V^ 
jidmity that k makes them Eafier, and contributes 
much more to their Happinefs and Content. 
« 10. The (hewing one's felf forward and jealous 
B upon all Occafions, to refent Things warmly, and 
•4 engage in Difputes wkh Peremptorinefs and Paf^ 
D fion, as often as there is any fiur and phufible 

■ Pretence givep^ of appearing to be a Man affe- 

■ Aionately concera'd for Juftice, or Religion ; for 

■ promoting the Publick Good, or gaining the 

■ Love of the People; ^ For as thefe are Things 
I ^* which ought to be very precious^ and no good 
i ^^ Man muft negleft them in their Sealbns) fo it 

■ ^ requires Difcretion to chufe thofe Seafofis» and 
i ^ to manage and temper an honeft Zeal. Every 

■ ^ Man that is well-difpofed, is not qualified for 

■ ^ the Undertaking ; and every Time and Com- 
I *^ pany is not fit for him that is qualified to u«* 

■ ^ dertake it in. 

i II. The putting on exceflive Melancholy, orStviiL 
I fuflTcring our felves to be really afflidted, and 
I mourn to a great Degree, upon the Death of a 
I Friend, or any other Calamity that befals him : 
I And to imagine, that a Moderate Degree of Paf- 
j fion upon fuch Occafions, argues want of Affe- 
ftion and fincere Friendfliip. This is not only 
! Mjery^ but an exceeding ^<i;;//)f too, and as com- 
mon as it is vain. 
. 12. The bearing a very great Regard to thofe 

Aftions, which require a great deal of Buftle and 
Stir in the doing, and make a Noife in ti.e Worlds 
and to flight and undervalue all th.it are done in 
a Hill, fcdate, and obfcure manner: As if no E^ 

C c 3 fed 
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Book I.fe£ts could ever follow upon fuch a dull, : 
iyV^ way of proceeding ; but all Men were i 

and did nothing, that do it not with Hurry* 
Clutter. lo fliort ; All thofe vain PrefcrcDCO 
which Men give to Art above Nature, arc Un 
wife of thii Kind ; for One of Thefe, works wiiS 
Labour and Obfervationi the Other cafiJy, quia, 
and unfccn. And thus whatever is fwell'd, iM 
. blown up by Induftry and Invention j that whla 
cracks about our Ears, and ftrikes flrongly upcB 
our Senfes, (and all this is Artificial) wc rcfped 
and value highly, infinitely above that which a 
mild, and gentle, and fimpic, and uniform, aai 
common ; for fuch are the Produfts of Nanirt 
The former of Thefe awakens us into Attentiofii 
the latter advances filently, and leaves, or hjs 
usafleep. 

13. The putting unfair and perverfe Interpn- 
tations upon the good Actions of Others ; aod 
when the Thing is well in itfelf, attributing it 
bafe, or iriBing, or wicked Caufes or Occafioni. 
So did They, whom Plutarch is angry with, for 
pretending, that the Death of C«;o the Younge 
proceeded from no other Principle, than hbFoi 
of CV/irj And fome Others yet more ftofeWlji 
charg'd it upon Ambition. This is a moftinfii&- 
ble Symptom of a fick Judgment i a Difeale dm 
proceeds, eiihL-r from Wickcdncfs at home, tsA 
a general Corruption of the Will and Manoeii 
difpofingMen to pervert every Thing to [hewoifi 
Senfe-, or clfe from UneaGncfs and Envj tigaA 
Perfons that are bctrcr tlianTheni"" 
from a Mifgiving Quality wichiaft 
all their Belief to the Compifi i 
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own Abilities \ fo meafuring others by their own Ch. 39. 
Standard ; brlicving every one as bad as they L/VNJ 
know Themfelves to be, and abfolutely incapable 
of doing Things better, or propoflng nobler Ends 
in their Adlions, than their own ufually are. Or 
perhaps, as probable an Account of this as any of 
the former, may be a Natural Wcaknefs and Lit- 
tlencfs of Soul, which, like tender Eyes, cannot 
bear to look at fo ftrong and clear a Light, as 
that which Virtue (hfids, when pure, and in its 
native Beauties. Nor is it amifs here to take no- 
tice of a Pradice exceeding common ; which is. 
Mens affeAing to (hew the Nicety of their Judg- 
tnenty and the Smartnefs of their IVtt^ in finding 
Faults, fuppreffing, extenuating, difguifing Cir- 
cumftanccs, fetting Things in their worft Light, 
and cclipfing the Glory of the braved Actions. 
In all which, one would wonder they fhould 
fuppofe any thing worth valuing themfelves up- 
on ; fmce it is manifeft, all Dexterity of this 
kind is a much greater Demonftration of their 
Ill-Nature, than it can be of their Parts \ and as 
It is the Vileil and mod Difingenuous, fo is it 
the Eafieft and mod Vulgar way of Wit, in the 
World. 

14. Another, which fcems to be a very convin- 
cing Tedimony of the Mifery of Humane Minds^ 
(tho' fomewhat more nice, and out of the way 
of common Obfervation) is, Thtt die Soul in its 
calm, and found, and compofed Etee^ om rife 
no higher than the Percepcion • Ss, 

and the Performance of fuch ^ ro 

Common, and Natural, ai r 

But in order to the raif i 

a 
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^Q6k UDif oie and Supemttanl* ibch as 
UTW the Secrets of Heayen* it is diftanpn*^ and 
icody agtcacedi cither by vcheinentbipiilfa, 
tafies and Enthufiafms ; or by Trances aqd 
^eps. Thb I gather, not poly from ^e Tr^ 
^d OrmcUs of the Heathen Pjibis^ l^ac horn ik 
auchentick Accounts pven as rfRcrelarions, ssl 
l^e extraordinary Maqiifefiadons God was plated 
tp make of Himfelf to Prophets, and Holy Ma 
in Scripture : Such as jibrsbam^ and Exdael^ asd 
J)aMidj and others in the Old Teffauqenc ; and 
Sc PfUr and St. Patd in die New. All which la- 
^ances feem to argue, that the only Naniral mji 
of atuining to thcfe extraordinary Commuiuo- 
dons, are by Tranfporc and Sleep, by Vifiow% sad 
Dreams. So that our Mind, it feems, is never fo 
Wife, as when it is out of its Senfes i nor era 
fo truly Awake, as in Sleep. It arrives beft it 
its Journey's End, by leaving the Coaimon Road, 
and takes the nobleft and mod fucceisfiil Fights, 
when its own Faculties appear molt dcpreffcd ; 
as if it were neceflary to Lofe itfelf for the Find* 
ing fomewhat better and more lofty ; and to be 
Miferable in order to its being Happy. ^ This 
^ feems mod Natural, becaufe we are afliired it 
^^ was moft ufual ; not that there was an Impof- 
^ fibilicy of other Methods, but that thcfe were 
^ beft adapted to Humane Infirmides. And 
^^ therefore it is worth obferving upon this Oc* 
«< cafion, what Truth Himfelf mendons, as a 
^< Prerogative, by which M^i was diftinguiflied 
^ from other Prophets : In that God ialied witb 
** bimFace to Face^ as a Man talketb to bis Fri^d% 
^ that is, Eafily and Familiarly, without any of 

««thofc 
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f( thofe vehement Commotions of Body 9 or czta-Ch. 39. 

« tick Raptures of Soul, which the reft of Man- t^W 

<< kind ufed to feel upon fuch Occafions. And 

5* this proves, both that the Other Method wa9 

5* fo ordinary as to juftify our Author's Obferva- 

** tion ; and yet that there was no utter Incapar 

" city for this freer way, in Humane Nature, 

^^ (which deferved this additional Remark upon 

^^ it fpr God, who is abfolute Mafter of Na- 

^^ ture, can reveal himfelf in what manner he 

?' fees fit. 

15. Lajllyj Can any greater Dcfcft or Mifery 
be imagined incident to the Minds of Men, than 
the Negled and Difcfteem of their beft and moft 
ufeful Faculty? And yet this is almoft every one's 
Cafe, while we extol Memory and Lnagination^ and 
are fond of excelling in Thefe, but let the Judg-- 
ment lie idle and unimprov'd; no Care taken to 
employ it, nor any Account at all made of it. 
Do but look abroad a little, and you will foon be 
convinced of what I fay. For what are all the neac 
Harangues, the learned Treacifes, the quaint Dif- 
courfes, the celebrated Sermons and Books, with 
which the World is fo mightily taken *, What, in 
a Word, are all the ProduAions of this fruitful 
Age, (the Works of fome few Great Men only 
excepted) but common Places and Quotations, 
tack*d and filled up together ; a Collei^lion of other 
Mens Laboun put into a new Method, with fomc 
few Strokes and Illuftrations, and fo naturalized, 
and made all oar Own ? And what can we make 
of Chisy bat « Work of M^nMT^; the Excellency 
(rf a School* which requires very 

Ikcle ||n ill chat pare wb«'*>' 
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Book I. we pick op from Aut!ion, ind find nady^ cut to 
l/YV our Hindi; And the Work of /«^^;«j/i;», ixx 
tfaofe littie Graces and Gaminires, whicr- rruic up 
the much Ids psrt, add:d by our Sdv^n ? This 
oftentimes ia mere Vanir/ ; no one Stroke of i 
Jadidous Man, no on; eminently Good Quiliry 
difcernible in it ■, and accordingly the Autbon 
tbemfelves, under whofe Names good Things arc 
publtfhed, are often known to be Perfons of wok 
FartSt and very indiSerent Judgment ; loofe in 
their PrincifUSf and debauch'd in their MyrtL. 
And how much better than all this is it, co heari 
good honeft Farmer, or a common Shopkeeper, 
talking in their own GibberiQi, plain downright 
Truths, in a dry rough way, without Trick « 
Drefs, to adorn and fct them off\ and givii^ 
good ufcful Advice, which is the Natural Prodad 
of found Senfe, and an unfophifticated Judgment? 
lO. Thus much for our UHderfianding. The tyUi b 
To* WiU. in no d^ree itifcriour in Mifery, but hath at leaft 
as many Sources ; and the Inllances of it are more 
deplorable, than any under the former Head. 
Thefc are indeed innumerable ; fome few of chem 
are fuch as follow. 

I. The being more defirous to be tboughtVv- 
tuous and Good, than really to be fo i and wbco 
one does good Aftions, doing them more for the 
lake of Others, than our Own ; making Reputa- 
tation a more powerful Motive and Principle of i 
Virtue, than Confcience i coveting and c^lbBfa 
greater Satisfiiftion indie CommcDd 
plaufe of the World, than in the <» 
nels aad Comfort of baviog < 
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2. The being ipuch more forward and eager to Ch. 39. 
revenge an Injury or Affront, than to acknowledge 
a Favour, and return a Kindnefs. Infomuch that 
to own an Obligation is a perfedt Trouble, and 
Mortification, a leffening one's felf ; but the ta-» 
king Satisfaftion reputed a Pleafure, a Pride, an 
Advantage. And what can be a greater Reproach 
to our Nature, what more betray the Bafenefs and 
Malignity of it, than the verifying that Obferva* 
tion ; • Thanks are a Toil and a Burden ; but a Re* 
taliation of Injuries is eJteenCd an Addition^ and a 
Gain ? 

3. The being more violent and fierce in the 
Faflion of Hatred^ than in that of Love ; more 
difpofed to, more vehement in Detrafbion and 
Calumnies, than in our Commendations and good 
Charadtcrs of Men and Actions ; to feed upon 
Evil rather than Good ; and entertain ill Reports 
and an odious Reprefentation of our Neighbour, 
with more fcnfible Relifh than his Praifes; to 
enlarge more willingly upon thefe, allow them 
a greater Share in our Converfation, to employ 
one's Wit, and Arts of Expreffion upon this Sub* 
jett rather than the contrary. As the Generality 
of Hiftorians, Orators, and Poets do, who are 
cold and flat in relating Men's Virtues^ but fliarp 
and poignant, eloquent, and moving in the De- 
fcription of their Vices. And thus we find, that 
the Expreflions and Figures of Rhetorick, which 
ferve to cxpofe and blacken Men and Things, 
txt mighty difierent, much more full and copious, 

lacical and fignificative, than thofo 

Itio in qnaefta hibetv, 

li 
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Book Lwhkk ire cmpIoyM in Recommendfttioa and 

t/V^Praifc 

Book I'. 4. The declining Evil, and addidiog one's felf 

^^9- 3* to Good, apon falfe and improper Ends ; when 
this is not the refult of Vircuous Motions and Iih 
jcUnacion5 f. jth within, nor the Didtate of Natural 
Keafon, nor lU^^ Love of Virtue, nor the Scnfc 
of Duty ; but Ibme C9o(ideratiQn altogether fo« 
reign, and wide of the Matter. Some mean and 
fordid Proipc^ of Gain and Injtereft ; the Itch of 
Vain glory, the Hope of Ad vancement» the Fear 
of Reproach, Compliance with Cuftom, Obfe- 
qaioufnefs to the Company ; and, in a Word, the 
not doing Good for the fake of doing it, and be- 
caufe it becomes us, and binds oi^r Confcience; 
but upon fome occafional Motive, a^id external 
Circumflance, that happened to fall in with us at 
chat time. And at this rate, the greareft Part of 
Mankind are only good by Chance. Which gives 
ihe true Reafon pf their being fo extremely va- 
rious, and unequal, and fickle, and inconOftent 
with Themfelves ; for fo mufl: all Xhings needs 
be, that are governed by Impulfe and Accident) 
and nothing but true and well- weighed Principles^ 
grounded upon Duty and Reafon, can produce f 
fteddy, conftant, and uniform Virtue. 

5. The lefTening our Affedion for the Perfeof 
we have wrong'd, and that for no other Re«fiM|| 
but merely becaufe we have done them an 
Is not this very odd ? What Account caa 
ven of it ? We cannot pretend that this 
always proceeds from Apprehenfions of Rei 
for perhaps the injur'd Party hath m 
Thought, and is as kindly difposHi pi 
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ever : But the Reafon fcems to be, that the Very Ch. 39. 
Sight and Remembrance of him accufes us to^^YNi 
our fclves, and our Confcience takes thefe Occa- 
(ions to fly in our Faces, and reproach our Bafe- 
nefs and Indifcrecion. So that if the Perfon offend- 
ing does not abate of his Kindnefs, this is a good 
Argument that he did not offend wilfully, and is 
not confcious to himfelf of any thing that can 
give him a juft Diflfatisfaftion at his own Pro- 
ceedings. For, commonly fpeaking. Every one 
that offends knowingly, and, with a malicious 
Defign, changes in his Afiedlion afterwards, and 
either turns an Enemy, or at lead very cold and 
indifferent; according to that ufual Proverb, 
• He that does the H^rong never forffves, 

6. An Obfervation not much unlike the for- 
mer, may be made, concerning Perfons who have 
highly oblig'd us : The Sight of fuch is often an 
Uneafinefs ; it upbraids us with a Debt, and awa- 
kens ungrateful Remembrances of our Want, ei- 
ther of Difpofition, or of Power to requite them. 
Nay, fometimes Men are fo abominably wicked, 
as even to rejoyce at the Death of a Benefafbor, 
becaufe it eafes them of this fort of Pain, accord- 
ing to the Remark of an Old Author ; Some^ the 
more they have been obli^d^ the worfe tbey bate : A 
fmall Debt will make a Man your Friend^ but a 
great one will be fur e to make him your Enemy. 

7. The taking Delight in Mifchiefi being glad 
at the Pains, and Dangers, and Difficulties of other 
People ; and conceiving a fecret Indignackm an^ 
Difpleafure at their Profperity and Pn 

* Chi offende mti noa pardomia. 
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Book L Nor do I mean here any fuch Envy or Uncafi* 
(/"VNJ ncfs, as proceeds from Pafllon and particular Re- 
fentment i for this is chargeable upon the Vices 
of fingle Perfons only. But the Thing I aim at 
is the common Temper, and natural Condition of 
Mankind in general, which, without any Piqae, 
or Spleen, or Provocation, difpofes even Good 
Men to receive a fort of Sadsfafbion from the 
Rifques of Men in Seas and Storms % to be an- 
gry at any Preference of our Friends before us, 
cither in Point of Merit or Fortune ; to laugh at 
any little Misfortune that happens to them; 
All thb argues the Seeds of 111- Nature to be thidc 
fown, and to have taken deep Root in us. 

« The Firft of thefc Inftances, which, of all 
^ the reft, feems moft hard«hearted, Lucretius 
^^ gives a much more innocent Account of, and 
*^ acquits it of the fevere Imputation laid upon it 
^^ hcrt^iti thcBcginning of his Second Book^. And, 
^^ indeed, what is faid there upon that one In- 
^^ ftance, is applicable to all here mentioned, 
«* which are owing to the Love of our Selves, and 
^* comparing our own Cafe with that of other 
«< People, 

^s pleafant when the Seas are rough j toftand^ 
And view another* s Danger y fafe at Land ; 
Not ^caufe he*s troubled \ but Uisfweet to fee 
^ho/e Cares andFears^ from which our felves are free. 

Mr. Creech, 

^ And fure there is a great Difference between 
^^ Malignity and Self-Love ^ between Tendemefi 

* SoaTcMarimsgoo, 8cc. UH,x. 

« for 
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^ for oar own Safety, and a Malicious Joy in Ca- Ch. 39. 
» Lunitics and Dangers. (•VNI 

In a Word ; To give you a true Reprefentation 1 1 • 
rf the Greatncls of our Afijiry^ I only add. That ^J^J^J* 
die World abounds with Three forts of Men, ^ M^fi^ 
which out-do all the reft, both in Number and ^"*- 
Reputation ; and thofe are the Suptrjluiaus^ the 
Formal^ and the PeJantkk ; Thefe, tho* they are 
concerned in different Matters , move by diffe- 
rent Springs, and aft upon different Stages, (for 
the Three principal Topicks are Rtlifjicn^ Ccmm^m 
Convcrfation^ 2Jid Learning ; and each of thefe b the 
Field appropriated to each of thefe Pcrfons ; kilt- 
ffon to the Supcrjiitbus 9 C^mm^H Com/erfuien^ and 
the Dealings of Humane Life, to the Ft^rmali and 
Learning to the Pedamti.) But thefe, I fay, tho^ 
cngag'd m Matters fo diftant, are yet all call in 
the lame Mould, and agree in tbdr general Qua- 
lities and ChiradcTS i that they are all weak and 
mean Souls, extrtnifly dcfrdivc either in Natu- 
ral or Acquired Abiliiits, incapable or ignorant ; 
Men of dangrrou* Opinions, fick Judgmrntii, nay, 
fick of a Difciifc that fcarcc ever admtti sA a 
Rcco^'try. For JI the V-^m\ and Trouble you 
give your ftlf to T.^ru'l t Wc M?n bv!!?t, i^ tiut 
fo mucbTiiTit L'-tdLiiVour Jo''* jj'on tKf n-j Tf'vjr 
arc fo TT.jc;". :t :'»t u'o^ig, ^r^d ''o ^.'^* 'v •"•r»f»it. 
ed thi,: zr^-^t v*o i'"'''': ^'•o'* t*'-* ' •^' *•• ''^ 
the rig;\:. v.l! • '. Oov. : •••• "^ *•• -'''•• M 
you w J :.u:* •' • ] . ;;." ''' •.'•• .♦• '♦ »* ^i- 
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Book I. once drunk in the Infeftion of chefe Evils, (here I 
U^VVi/are little or no Hopes left of ever making him 1 1 
found Man again. For what is there more et- 1 
quifitely foolifh, what more (tiff and inflexible 1 
than thcfe Fellows ? They are fecured by a double I 
Barrier from the Conquefts of Reafon and Perfua- 1 
fion; Firft, by their Weaknefs, and Natural Ina- 1 
pacity, which difables them from feeiftg the 1 
Strength of Arguments and Reproof ; and then I 
by a fidfe Confidence in their own Excellencies a* I 
bove the reft of the World, which makes them I 
defpife all Others, as their Inferiors, unable tol | 
advife, and unfit to reform Thofe, who are alrea-* 1 
dy fo much wifer and better than they^ 
AiSKj^ As for tht Suferftif ious^ they are highly injuri- 
•'**^' ous to God, and dangerous Enemies to True Re- 
Book II. ligion. They difguife themfelves with a Mafk of 
Chap.jf. Piety, and Zeal, and Reverence, and Love for 
God ; and this Jeft they carry fo far, as to teaze 
and torment themfelves with Aufterities and Suf- 
ferings, that were never required at their Hands. 
And what is to be done with fuch infatuated 
Wretches as thefe, who imagine that thofe volun- 
tary AfHidions are highly meritorious ; that the 
Almighty is indebted to them, and much obliged 
by Works which he never comnwindcd ; and that 
all the reft ought to be releafed in Confideration 
of thefe ? Tell them, they take Things by the 
wrong Handle ; that they ftrecch, and pervert, and 
mifunderftand the Scriptures, and lay Burdens up*' 
on themfelves more and heavier than God ever 
laid: Their Anfwer is, that They intend well; 
(and that Intention they doubt not will fave them) 
that what they do is from a Principle of Piety 
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^and Devotion, and cannot want Merit or Ac-Ch.39- 
^ccptancc upon that Account. Befidcs, there is O^VNJ 
fbm'ething of Intercft in all this, which you can 
never prevail with them to part with ; for what 
Gain is to be propofcd in Profpcdr, what Satis- 
fadion to be received in Prefcnt, which can make 
them amends for the mighty Expeftations and 
Raptures of that fond Notion, that by this means 
God becomes Their Debtor^ and they Merit at 
His Hands? 

The FormaHfts are a fort of People entirely dt-^^^^^ft^* 
voted 10 Form ^znA Shew y and Out- fide; and Theft 
think themfelves at liberty to indulge their Paffi- 
ons, and gratify any, though never fo unlawful, 
Dcfires, without Check and Controul, provided 
they do not oB'cnd againft the Letter of the 
Law, nor omit any of thofe External Obfervances, 
which are required in their Behaviour, and look'd 
upon as the Rules of Living. Here you (hall fee 
an old griping Jew, that hath brought God knows 
how many Families to Beggary and Ruine ; but 
he hath done no hurt in all this : For he never 
afkM for more than his Own, at leall, what he 
thought fo i and if upon thefe Demands, Arrefts, 
and Suits, and Prifons have cnfu'd, yet he only 
fuffcrM the Law to take its Courfc *, and who can 
blame this honefl Man for coming by his Right in 
the way of Jufticc ? Bjl O Good (jod I how many 
good Things are ncf^Kcu-J, and how many wick- 
ed and barbarous I'hings done, und'.T the Pre- 
tence of yir;/;;, and the Protection oiihcLaws! 
Nothing can be truer, tii.m that Extremity of 
Rigi'l is Kxt remits cf IVrufig. He that makc$ 
this the Rule of alj his Proceedings, and allows 
Vol. I D d himfctf 
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Book I. himfelf to take the Advantage of the Law in 

l/^WI every Occafion, is fo far fram an boneft Mm^ m 

he is one of the mod dangerous Knaves. » 

Reafon was there for that Saying ufed to tl 

Purpofe^ God deliver us from the Formalifts. I 

pidsMts. By Pedants^ I mean a fort of prating Fdm 

who firft tumble over Books with great Pains « 

Study, and afterwards let fly in all Compaoial 

and vend all they have pickM up in their Readin 

with as much Impertinence and Oitentation ; v 

all this too, to turn a Penny, and promote dd 

Intereft or their Credit by it. There arc not in 4 

World a Pack of more little Mercenary Wretches 

more unfit for Bufinefs, and yet at the famedoi 

more forward, and prefuming, and conceiced(i 

Themfelves. Hence perhaps it is, that in allCouiH 

tries, and all Languages, Pedant and Scholar 

Terms of Ridicule and Reproach. To do a Thi 

aukwardly, is to do it like a Scholar. To behave 

one's felf like a Clown, and be ignorant of ibc 

World, is to be a mere Scholar. Such Scholan, I 

mean, as thefe I am now treating of; for thefel 

Refleftions do not concern Learned Men in g^l 

neral, but fuch fuperficial Pretenders to it, as are 

only walking and living Nomenclatures ; that hatCi 

a Memory Huffed full of other Men's Knowlcc^ 

but none at all of their Own. Their Judgment, 

their Will, and their Confciences are not om 

whit improved by it ; They are never the wife, 

nor more prudent ; never the more dextrous in 

Bufinefs, nor the more honeft and virtuous for 

all the Schemes and Inftitutions they have nffl 

thro'. They can repeat thefe, but they have noc 

digcfted 
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:fted themi arc Mafters of the Speculative Ch. 39, 
c, but know nothing of the Application andL/VNJ 
^ice. So that all the Fruit of their Study is 
to make them the more acquired, more egre- 
js Foob i more full of Themfelvcs, and more 
y and infupportable in all Companies. They 
II their Memory, but Hnk their Wit, and ad- 
rate their Underftandii^s. And in fuch Per-^wPinf. 
I as thefe, that Mifer) is moft confpicuous, 9- P'S*s- 
ch we lately placed the laft of that fort, with 
ch the Intelle&ual Faculty of the Mind fcems 
icipatly aReAed. 



Chap. XL. 
V. Prefumpt'ton, 

/E are now come Co the laft and moft hide- 
ous Line of the whole Pifhire -, which 
ces up the other Branch t^Plin-fi Defcription ; 

chii U indeed the Deformicy of our Nature, 
Bane of our Minds, the Source of the worft 

mofl erroneous Opinions, both Publick and 
^ace; and yet, as bad as it i<, 'ciiaVfee na- 
;1 to, and born with, every I 
I do well to confidcr ' 

il Rcfpeifls, above, 
lin, and without us % 

the Celeftial Bodies, 
lis , Man our Equate 
:t the whole Matter will 
o Points, The fetung 
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Book I. upon our Own, and too low upon other Thing!? | 
<>^VV> every Man in this Senfe defer ving thcCharaficrl 
given by our BleflTed Saviour of the PbariJeeSyThe^ I 
trufted in Them/elves j and defpifed Others* A Word I 
or two now upon each of the fore-mention*d Par- i 
tkulars. I 

2. And Firft, with regard to Almighty God, (it I 

Prgjumf' Js a horrible and melancholy Truth, but true it | 
fptal/^ 13, that) all Supcrftition and falfc Worihip, the 
God. afFefted ExccfTes, and the wilful Defeats in our 
Religious Services, are entirely owing to the want I 
of a fufficient Efteem and Reverence for God; 
the not being fenfible what fort of Being He is, 
and entertaining fuch Opinions and Ideas of the 
Divine Nature, as are not fufficiently lofty, and 
pure, and refined. Now by i^yxngfufficiertily fo, I 
would not be underftood, that our Apprehenfions 
fhould bear any Proportion to the Eflcntial Great- 
nefs of his Majefty; for God is Infinite, and ad- 
• mits of no Proportion at all. Confequently there 
is no Poflibility in Nature, that our Conceptions 
fliould ever foar up to fuch a height smd /ujiciencj 
as This; and therefore I mean xhztfufficiency only 
to be wanting, which Nature hath made us capa- 
ble of, and Duty requires from us. We do not 
raife nor direft our Minds, nor dart our Thoughts 
ftrong, or high enough, when we form Notions of 
the Divinity : Alas ! why do I fay, not high and 
ftrong enough? when it is but too evident, and 
our Aftions fpeak it out, that we entertain very 
feeble, and mean, and low Apprehenfions of him. 
And we ferve him indeed accordingly; we offer 
him Things moft unworthy of him, and deal with 
him more bafely and difrefpeflfully, than we pie- 

tend, 
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tend, or dare to do, with feveral of his Creatures. Ch. 40. 
We difcourfe, not of his IVurh only, (which yet '. 
command fome Regard becaufe they are His) buc 
we talk of his Effence and Majejlyj determine his 
H^illj inierprtt his Jtidgmenis^ pafs Sentence upon 
tht Difpenfations of bis Providence^zxid all this more 
peremptorily, more fawcily, than any Man of 
good Manners would take upon him to do, with 
the Counfels and Proceedihjgs of his Prince. And 
yet every one thinks he m4y make bold with his 
God in Cafes, where to ufe the fame Freedoms 
with any Perfon of Honour, would be condemn- 
ed for infufferable Rudenefs and Contempt. A 
great many Men would rejedt fuch Service and 
Homage, and think themfclves highly injured and 
affronted, if we Ihould talk fo meanly of them, 
and make ufe of their Name upon fuch trifling 
Occafions, and in fo contemptuous a manner as 
we do that of God. Wc undertake to manage 
him, go about to flatter and carefs, to bend and 
bring him over, to bribe and to compound with 
him ; nay, I might tremble to fay it, fome think 
even to brave and dare liim, to fnarlo and grum- 
ble, to take Things ill, and be exceeding angry at 
him. Orfar bad his Pilot hold Sails boldly, and 
fear nothing, tho* Winds and Seas, and Stars and 
Fate were againft him, but buoy liimillf u[) with 
this Confidence, in oppolition lo all Dimcultics, 
That h: 'ivbo bal Cxiw ah\:rJ^ cf.v'.ii nr.t mi^rrrw 
ylugitjhis, after having IvjcnTcinp "ll 'dlmcvh .u Slm, 
took upon !iim to lit V ';///.• at P {'M.-irt*, and by 
way ct l<vVL•nL;^^ oi\L.';\il his 1'^.i.ij.^-j U) bo lakcn 
away from imon;; tli.* ro(t ot ihc (i:)tls, an J ex- 
cluded the folcinu IVoLJllion ar vv: Lfi.ii C:rrr^/-'s. 

D d J A'7-.v;-i 
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Book I. AfiTCJ fcourged ihc Seas, and fent a Challenge to 
<.''"VN; Mount <•'""<. ThcTbraiiani, when it Thundm 
and Ligiiccns, ihoot Arrows up againft HeaveQ, 
with all their Might, that by this means they nuj 
bring the Gods to Reafon. And there goes i 
Story of a certain Chriftian King, in a neighbour- 
ing Countrey, whom when God had fevercly cfai- 
ftlzed, he fwore he would be revenged on hirai 
and to make his Words good, commanded. That I 
for Ten Trars next enftiing, no PerfoH wUbin bis Do- 
minions Jbould dare to put up any Prayers to God, w 
make mention of bit Name any other way. 

• Nought is too bard for Man : 

Grown Giants in Impiety^ 

Our Impious Folly dares the Sky. 

U^e dare ajiadt Jove's glorious Throne^ 

Kor (Jim averfe to bis Command) 

Will we permit his lifted Hand 

To lay his Thunder down. Creech. 

But not to infift longer upon fuch prodigious Ex- 
travagancies, does not the general Temper and 
Prafticc of Mankind juftify that Charafter gtren 
by Pliny ; That no Creature is more mijerabie, ad 
yet none more proud than Man ? For, on the one 
hand, he forms to himfelf vaft Conceits of cfac 
particufar Love, and Regard, and tender Care 
God hath for him ; chinks himfelf the chief, tbe 
only Favourite of Heaven i and yet this Darling 

* Audax Jjpeti genus ^-^— 

Nil mortalibui arduum. 
Ccclu.-B ipfuiQ pciiiBuifiultitia, Dcquc 

f cr noflrum patirour fecial 
^cuDda Jovcm poneie folmina. iliinir.2ili. 
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ferves him after a mod unbecoming manner, and Ch. 40. 
worfe than the pooreft and mod defpicable of all 
his Creatures. How then fhall we reconcile thefe 
Extremes? How can a Life fo wretched, a Ho- 
mage fo poor and bafe, meet and dwell together 
in the fame Perfon, with fuch glorious Notions of 
Himfclf, and a Preference fo vaftly great above 
all the Creation befides? Is not This to be an An- 
gel and a Swine at once ? And indeed Men, who 
entertain thefe Opinions, and diihonour God, b^ 
living in a Difagreement with them (as the gene- 
rality of Mankind do) mud be content to bear 
the Reproach of a great Philofopher to fome Vici- 
ous and Hypocritical Chriftians ; ^at they were 
the braveft Fellows in the fVorld at talking^ but the 
pitifulleft and moft contemptible fVretches in their 
Lives and ASlions. 

We arc apt to think our Selves of Moment, and 3. 
great Confequence to God^ to the fVorldy and to ^^f^*- 
Nature in general -, That all Thefe are in great Pain 
and Anxiety upon our Account; That They only 
watch for our Safety and Prefervation ; and This 
makes us look upon Calamitous Accidents with Sur- 
prize ; but efpecially, to be perfectly aftonifh'd ac 
Death , as if it were a mod ftrange Thing how 
That fhould break in upon us, nocwithftaodiog 
fo many Guards that keep Gentry about our Per- 
fons, and are all (as we imagine) concem'd to fi> 
cure us from it. For this, among other Realbos, 
few People ever perfuade themfelves that any Hb 
is their lad; but almod every Body, fuflSm hi 
felf to be cheated with falfe Hopes, at the 
Indant of expiring. And what is all this bM 
fumption? We think our felves too fignificuc 

Dd 4 t 
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Book rfoncUy fancy, that this whole Univcrfe muftbe^rl 
^1^^}/^^ a pxn in our Death -, that fomc great and gcncnil 
Revolution will happen upon it; that all things! 
dcciy in proportion with our own Bodies, and^l 
one another in the ftime Degrees They fail Us,! 
That there is no avoiding it, but They muil^l 
undergo the fame fatal Shock, the fame Diffobl 
cion that We do. And in this Univerfal DeluCoa I 
Mankind live, like People upon the Water, who, I 
when their own Veffel moves, fecm to drat 
Houfes, and Towns, and Heaven, and £arth along 
with them. No Body confiders that he is Angle, 
and but One •, a very fmall and inconHderable Part 
of the Creation : One out of many Millions, whom 
few have any Interefl: in, and perhaps fewer yet 
are the worfe for loofing ; and the Matter is fo 
far from every Body's going along with him, that 
fcarce any Body will fo much as mifs him when 
he is gone ; no more than a Grain of Sand dimi- 
niflies the Sea-(hore, or the falling of a Swr, 
changes the Face of the Sky. 
4. Then again ; Man pleafes himfelf, that the Hea- 

ven, the Stars, and all that Glorious Movement 
over our Heads, and indeed the whole Frame and 
Order of this Material World, was thus created 
and conftituted merely for hbSake: As if that De- 
fcription of the Heathen were his due. That ♦ji 
many Gods were perpetually Ambitious^ amd CMiiwd- 
ing abotit bis Jingle Perfon. And this is a vciy d^ 
travagant Imagination indeed. He is 
in th6 lafl: and lowed Story of the 

jgreat diftance from the iEtherial Roof 

* ~ .•" 

* Tot circa unum caput tamultomtai !> 
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that in comparifon of the purer Regions above us, Ch. 40. 
may be call'd the Sink of the World, where all 
the Lees and Dregs fettle, with Creatures of the 
mcancft Condition, and liable to receive all thofc 
Evacuations of Rain and Vapours, which fail down 
upon his Head ; nay, from Thefe he receives his 
very Subfiftence -, he lies open to Accidents, that 
befet and opprefs him on every Side ; and yet this 
poor Wretch looks upon himfcif as the Mailer and 
Commander in Chief of the Univcrfe. 'Tis true 
indeed, Almighty God hath given him a Domi- 
nion over fome of his Fellow Creatures 5 and it is 
Jikcwifc true, that the reft over which he hath not 
the fame Dominion, are contriv'd for his Mighty 
Benefit and Convenience \ but it will not follow 
from hence, that the whole Creation had no other 
Knd than his Service ; nor that thofc vail Globes 
of Light, and fo many Pure Incorruptible Bo- 
dies, whofo Icall Virtue is not dillinctly known, 
and which he muft be content to g.i/.c at with 
Wonder and Aftonilhmcnt, were fram'd and are 
continued in this Regularity and Pcrpetuiry of 
Motion, for Man only. From hence, it is con- 
fell, this Indigent Wretch derives his Food, his 
Maintenance, and unfpeakablc Convenicncies ; 
the Rays, the Beauty, the Heat of the Sun, the 
Rain, and Dew, and other Didiilations from 1 Lea- 
ven chcrilh and fuftain him ; and Thi?, no doubt, 
was one Intent of the bountiful God that made 
rhem. But (hall we prefume to determine from 
hence, that this was the folc Intent and \1^\: of 
them? Shall wc dll the Heavens and the Flc- 
inents our Own, and pretend that Their Motions 
are only fo many Ta0 Bm ~ ^^\% 
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Book I. wcre,'as if the Beggar fbould call himfelf Proprfc. 

<>^VNJ tor of the Wealth out of which he is relieved 5 and 
the Benefits in this Cafe are fo general, fo far 
from being confined to Man alone, that the mean- 
eft Fowl of the Air may as well make the lame 
Pretcnfions ; nay, in fome Senfe, thefc Creatum 
may make them better; for Man, who receives 
Conveniencies, hath fome Inconvenicncies too 
from the Bodies above him ; he hath none of them 
at his own Difpofal, he cannot underftand how 
far their Efficacy will extend ; n6r make any cer- 
tain Conclufions, what will be hereafter ; and this 
puts him into perpetual Uneafinefles, and Fears 
and Amazements, left thefe Bodies fhould not 
keep their Courfe, nor fhed propitious Influences^ 
but occafion barren and fickly Seafons, and ib 
every thing fhould prove Unkindly and in Con- 
fufion ; and under the Weight of thefe Apprebeo- 
lions he lies and trembles, for what fhall fall upon 
him from Thofe very Bodies, of which he vainly 
thinks himfelf Lord and Mafter ; Whereas Beafti, 
as they receive the fame Advantages of Life and 
Subftance with our Selves, fo they receive it with- 
out any Difturbance of Mind, or difquieting Pre* 
fages of the Future ; yea, and without any of 
thofe difcontented Murmurs and Complaints at 
what is paft too, which reftlefs and ungrateful Mm 
is ever bewailing himfelf in. I conclude this Oi^ 
fervation with that Paflfage of Seneca i * ^g 4M|; 



i •« 



* Non nos caufa mundo fumus, hyemem aefiate 
rendi, fuas ifta leges habent quibus divina exerceatiir/ 
nos fufpicimus, fi digni nobis videmar, propter qiK 
rooTcantur. Non tanta ccclo nobifcuis fodetti d^ i 
fito fit ille quoque iiderum fulgor. 
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not the pnper Caufe ef the IVorld^t eijo-}ing the Jeve* Ch. 40 
ral SeafonSi and tbeir VidJ/itudei ; 7%ofe Things are ^/VVI 
order'd hy Laws peculiar to tbemfeheSt in the Ohfef' 
Vance whereof the iVtll and Purpofes of God are exe- 
cuted. H^e think too highly of our fehes, ifwefup- 
pofe we are offuch fFbrth and Cenfequence, that fucb 
and fo many Glorious Motions fhould he contrived 
merely for our Sakes \ nor is our Corrtfpondence with 
Heaven Jo intimate, that all the ufe of the Stars 
Jhould be to direStj or to declare our Fortunes. 

Note. ** Some Pcrfons, fince the Improvement 
*' ofAftrooomy, have given us jufter Notions of 
" the Magnitude of thefc Heavenly Bodies ; that 
*' feveral of them equal, and fome very much ex- 
'* ceed the Proportion of this Earthly Globe ; 
•* have entertain'd Notions of a Plurality of 
" Worlds, furnifli'd with Inhabitants, as different 
** from Thofe we know, as the Regions they in- 
" habit are. A Notion, which I only mention 
" upon this Occafion, to hint, that there may be 
** manyUfes unknown to us, ferved by theHea- 
** venly Bodies t And becaufe the Opinion feems 
** to cany no Impiety at all in it, but pretends 
*' to iconfult the Glory of God, by exciting Men 
** to a greater Admiradon of his Infinite Fower, 
" and Wifdom, and Goodncis, exerted in fo 
" much a greater Variety of Creatures, than what 
" ve are or can be acquainted with, I thought it 
'* not amifs to mfert it here, tliough, as I faid) 
*' 'tis a Notion onlyt and wlut, as wc cannoi 
" have an abfolute Certainty for, fo we have n 
•* againftit. If Reafon give any Coontrr.iircc % 
** this Speculation, Revelatioa no wIr. 
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IJook T/^ it. For Mofis^ who made it his Bufine^stod^| 
^^ fcribe the World we inhabit, had no Reafonio I 
mention Ochers, in which we have no Conccrn'i I 
md his not mentiooingXhem, was agreeable to I 
" the Dcfign of his Hiftory ; but docs not exclude I 
" this Reality or Poflibility of any fuch other Sy- I 
ftcms, as were foreign to his Parpofc, andfo I 
in no Degree neceffary co be taken Notice of. I 
** The Reader, if he be defirous of farther Saw- | 
*' faftion in this Point, may pleafe to confukthc I 
•' Eighth of Dr. BentU'fs Excellent Sermons a- I 

5. As for the Things here below upon the Earth, 

AmmAls. £hj^^ J5^ Beafts and all Living Creatures, Man loob 
upon them with Scorn and Contempt, as if they 
were of no Confideration at all : Forgetting, that 
they are formed by the Hands of the fame Almighty 
Artificer, and are reckon'd among the Riches and 
Poflfeflions of the fame Lord ; chat the fame 
Earth is our Common Mother, and that They and 
He, are of the fame Family; and confequently 
ought not to be flighted and difdained, as if they 
were worthy no part of his Concern, nor bore any 
Relation at all to Him. Hence it is, that thefe 
Poor Creatures are fo much abufed ; and treated 
with an Infolence and Cruelty, that flies back 
upon Their and Our Common Mafter; for it b 
an Affront, and an Impiety, to deal thus by woBf 
Thing of His making, fuch as he does no/L0tk§ 
own, but exprefs a Tendernels for ; thinkif^jttlil^ 
worthy his own Care, and hath appoidced HHI 
Laws for their Benefit and Preferratioa t ^""^^^ 
tho* inferior to Us in the mod valuabl 
h( feems in fume Things to have gi 
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vantage to ; nay, fuch as, in fevera! Indonces, 
ihame and reproach our Follies, and are therefore 
recommended in Scripture, as Mafters for Man to 
be fent to School to. But this hath been already 
mentioned in another Chapter. 

It is indeed a Doctrine commonly recciv'd, that 
ibe jyorld was made for Man^ and Man for God; 
which in fomeSenfe is certainly true, and what I 
have faid is no Derogation from it. For, befides 
that In(lru£tion, which all the Creatures in general 
contribute to, whether thofe above or below us; 
Thofe ufcful Hints and KefleAions they minifler 
concerning Almighty God, Our Selves, and Our 
Duty : Some fort of Ufe, with regard to Profit, 
or Serviceablenefs, or Delight, may be drawn from 
every one of them in particular. From that Pare 
above us, which we have a lefs di(lin£i Knowledge 
of, and which is not at all in our Difpofal i This 
Firmament fo nobly vaulted, fo richly deck'd with 
Light, and all thofe rolling Fires above us; The 
Advantage Man receives from them, is that of 
Contemplation only. His Soul by thefe is raifed 
and tranfported to admire and to love, to fear and 
to honour, and to pay moll profound Reverence 
to the Almighty Mailer and Maker of fo Glorious 
a Frame. In this refpeA it was no ill Remark of 
Aimxaffrat^ that Mm was created to contemfLile 
fhaVfiiT, and fomcof theOM Philofophcrs accor- 
dingly gave him the Title oX i^ttnijt^. From 
the Creatures ID thttJOHaWorld, he rcips Ad- 
vantage and AfltSuHI^Ht^fii'catSupplics, and 
Service propollF^Q^^alfrc '<)■' ^^crn to pcr- 
fuiide ihcmfelvct, i^^CM i'!-: all thefe 

ThingS) had nooctlCfEn^ -hts and 

Dcfigns, 
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Ch. 40. 
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Book L Defigns, but purely to confult theConveoienceof 
(•YV Mankind : This is too great a Stretch upoo da 
Dodrine mencionM juft now, and an Arrogaoi 
which I think may very defervedly be charged 
with all that Folly and Frefumption I hare Uid 
upon tt. 
6. The laft, but principal Inftancc of this Pre- 1 

^'**^fumption, hathJWijs for itsObjcft j and this muft 
be confider'd with regard CO Mffi/f^, ortohisf;^ 
Uvsi ff^ttbiKy as to the forming of his Judgment 
and private Opinions i or ff^tboutt asthofc Senti- 
inenCs arc imparted by converting with other Peo- 
ple. And, upon this Occafion, we will in fill upon 
Three Things, as fo many Topicks in clofe Con- 
nexion and Confequence upon one another; by 
AroD*- which Mankind betray at once their great ^e^- 
^JHMmMt ^^fi"-^'^ grcit Prefumpliort; and,in both.'greatiMj. 
Prtfum/- The firft of thefeconfifts in Believing and Dtfbc- 
'***- lieving. (I meddle not here with Religion, or 
Divine Faith, but dcfire my Reader to rccoUeft 
what was faid in the Preface,) where Two coiu 
trary Vices are obfervable, which are cxceediaK. 
J. Biiif- common in Humane Life. Oneofthcfe, and Ac' 

vmr 4f>d , r , ■ , ■ ,!..-' 

Mifitlif more general of the two, t& Levity and Crttamfi- 

wMI- that is, aDlfpofition to receive Things,andbci|B^ 

fuaded too eafily, upon the llighteft Inducemeiusi 

fo that to gain our Aflent, any the leaft Cironn 

ftance of Probability, or Pretence of Authoriry.l 

fufficient. This is the 'ES'c& of Eafincfs and Sii 

plicity in the worft Senfe of the Word ; a Sofoti 

and Wcakners of Mind, fuch u we Oh&>fl| 

mean Parts and Education, the 

femtnate, the Superftitious and '. 

great Zeal and little Judgment 
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VJiXy always in a readinefs co receive any new Ch. 40. 
Iiijprcffion,andfufferThemfelves to be led about (/VV 
by the Ears with every idle Story. Hence it is, 
that we fee the greateft Part of the World carry'd 
about with every Blaft of Opinion, and pofleis'd 
with Notions, before either Age or Maturity of 
Judgment render them capable of chufing ; and 
accordingly Thefe Opinions are not the refult of 
Confideratiott and Choice., but the PrepofleQions of 
Ttme and Cufiom ; the Rudiments of their Infancy, 
the Mode of their Countrey, or, it may be, mere 
Chance, have taken faft hold of them; fo faft, 
that they are infeparably wedded to, abfolutely 
fubdued and enftavcd by them ; and no Argu- 
ments arc able to loofen chefe Prejudices, and fet 
their Minds at Liberty from them. • Some violent 
Gujb of IVind drives tbem upon an Opinion^ and there 
tbey cling, as if they were to Jdve tbemfilves from a 
Storm, by keeping clofe to that Reck. Thus, in- 
deed, the World is managed i Wc take Things 
upon Truft, and depend upon other People. 
■f£acb Man is willing to fave hlmfelf the trouble 
of examining -, and bad rttbtr beiiru than judge : 
^ Mijlake that hath papd ibreugb many Uandt 
fkcce£ively, turns and tumbUt ut ahut at Plcajure: 
And aU tbii from a Cujlcm «f eff^ftit^Ut eaftlj^ 
which is excfcding doMgerMt m4wK^O^ Vow 
this Credulity^ fo conuiuuJBd^^^^HtfhouRh 
be really very grHH|^^^^^^^^^ yec 

• Vriuti tcmj 
qium id faiant 

t Unuft]uir<i|ue 
& prxcipitit umil 
kucicadi periculoDi 
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Book I. is it not without a large Mixture of Prefimfim 
(>^VN; too : For» to feCeive ^nd ftick by Opinibiis, ali 
maintain them for certain Truths, without kao*- 
ing any thing at all of the Nfatter, this is ml 
much in all Cohfcience ; and therefore fomc Se- 
tie Enquiry is made into the Caufes, and Reaibas, 
and Confequences, tho* none at all ik made cn- 
ceming the Truth of the Thing. Wc eommoi- 
ly aflc. What Account Can be giveftof This? Or, 
Whatcaiibe the Manner of bridging tharaboo? 
All along taking the Matter Of Fa£t for graft 
ed, and that Things feaUy afe as' they are itpre^ 
fented, when tfhere is nothing at all in it. We 
write TraAs, manage Arguments,* cnjga^ inDit 
putes, enquire curroufly after Caufes and EficAi 
of a Thoufand Things, which never had anf 
Foundation in Nature ; and the whole Argumen! 
on both Sides is falfe. One contends it is Tb's 
way, another That way i and, in truth, it nci- ' 
thcr is, nor ever was. Any way at all. How 
manyjefts and Banters, pretended Miracles, fhaffl 
Vifions, and counterfeit Revelations, have craf- I 
ty People impofed upon Ours, and fome htc l 
Ages of the World? And why (hould a Man b^ i 
Jieve fucli Pretenfions to Events, neither Hu- 
mane nor Natural, when they may be confound- 
ed and difproved by Natural and Humane Me- 
thods; when Reafon can fay nothing for them, 
and Revelation is fo far from giving them Coun'' 
tenance, that it fays a great deal againft them? 
Truth and Falfhood have Faces and Feature^ a* 
like: Their Mien, their Relifli, their Motions re- 
femble one another, and the fame Eye ju<%eth 

of 
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both. • Truth and Fdljbiod ( Tays one ) Ch. 4.0* 
clofe upon one anothr^ that a Wife Man w/'YNJ 
trufi bjmfelf upon the Brink of than;, but 
Vy, for fear ofjlidtng into the IVrctig. No 
;*:r to be believed concerning Matters 
1- Power and Undcrftanding of a Man; 
comes with Authority from above, and 
h Credentials along with him, as are fu- 
ll, and exceed the Operations of Hu- 
ength i and fuch no TcfVimony can be, 
)ivine. But it is toQod alone that this 
ive of Right belongs. To be believed 
'cr he fjysi for this finglc Reafon, bf 

:hL.T Vice oppofite ttt This, is a ftupid and 

ii.jliufi which condemns at all Adven- 
td rejcfts rvcry Thing for fille, which 
cr do noi underftand, or are loalh to he- 
ld thcrtrfore will l>y no means have that 
lich Intereft or Inclination makes them 

not be fo. This is a Property more cf- 
vIGble in fuch as abound in their own 
nd think Themfelvcs more capable and 
icious than theii* Neighbours ; fuch as Pe- 
Vetenders to Learning, Men addicted to 

and Thofe that arc violent in any Party, 
of Church or State. Thcf fency fome 
irpnefs \n their Wit^^dijMHPbey fee 
no Things than tf 

This. withaBfi 
lem forward t 
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Book I. them to determine every Thing with an A 
K-^^V^^ Authority, and expect i:«it their Sentence fl 
be rccciv'd for Law. Ti.is Vice is yet wotfi 
greater than ihe former ; for it is the Extrem 
Folly and Madnefs, to thiniw we know the ut 
Bo'jnds of FoHlbilicics; the fccrec Spriags, 
full Extent of Nature -, that Wc can compn 
the Operations of God, and pronounce wha 
is able, and what H:: will pleaft: to do; to 
furc all Truth and FalDiood by our own Cap 
and Undetftandings ; and yet This ought 
the Meafurc of True and Falfe, to juftil 
Confidence and the Fiercenefs, which thefc 1 
Men cxprefs in all their Difputes and Defio 
of Things: For this is the Eternal Jargon 
run you down with, TLu's Ne,ifi>i/e, That's 
Toad hnifjJlibU and Abjurd. And yet how : 
Things are there, which for a time have 
thought extremely ridiculous, andrejefbcd a 
poffible, and afterwards have brought fuch 
dencc of their Truth, that we have been fort 
acknowledge and yield to them ; nay, and 
Thcfe have been eftablifh'd, we have, byX 
been led to the entertaining of Others yet i 
furprizing and odd than the former? And, oi 
other hand, how many that have been reo 
for Gofpcl, have in time loft all their Vtntt 
and Credit, and been dilcovcr'd to be me" 
rors, and Impoftures, and idle Fancies?.^ ^ 
8. ThcSecond Inllance of this kind, wii^' 

1. ^Sirm- is an ufual and a natural Confegi 

ing. denying, approving or -co 
we have been led to cm 
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)ut fufRcient Grounds for our Belief or Mi-Ch.40. 
;. This differs from the former only in dc- C/'V^i 
. excepting thac ic adds Peremptorinefs and 
inacy to it, and fo the Prefuniption is worfe 
more apparent. That Eafinefs and Cre,luliiy 
ms in time, and by degrees degenerates into a 
Zonceit and PcJitivcNrfs^ which no Arguments 
onquer, no Perfuafions move or corrcft. Nay, 
times the Humour is carry'd on I'o lar, thac 
are more eager in afTerting what iliey do not 
r, than what they do. • A'len ferfuad.: Ibcm- 

• more firmly of the 'Thuigi they Uaji underjiaiidy 
iffent "osilb greater rcadinefs to Points dark and 
rieiis, that they may be thought to comprehend 

really tb:y do iioly and from a natural Eagerncfs 

• Mindy that catches at every Thing grcedilw It 
unced a Reflexion, to be out at any Poinc 
is ftarted; or to yield a Difpute, in which a 

is once cngag'd ; and therefore Men dif- 
e with Rcfulution and Obtlinacy, and greac 
*ance, and come ready fix'd and determined 
aintain their Ground at any rate, how little 
:r they have to offer in Defence of it. Now 
aceeding Pofitivencfs,and abounding in one's 
Senfe, are commonly Signs of Brutality and 
mnce, attended with Arrogance and Folly. 
le Third, which is a natural Produft of rhofc (,_ 
, nd the very Top and Extremity of Pre- 1. i-tr/M- 
»», Is, The perfiiadiKg oiliCTS, rccotiirncnding'"''^' 
rOpjigating qggown Opinion -, and this, not 
srild and MMliMcthod of fair Keafoning ; 
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Book I. but with Authr ' 

^^Wimpofc it, as i ;J 

lievc us, and ou^ 
of any Thing wt 
Tyrjnny and Ufui 
received an Opinion, 
to win others over, ;» 
can of it too ; and fo. 
Charitable Defign, he gi 
Advantage he can ; rcprc 
bed Light, and adds from 
much more, as he thinks m^ 
to make amends for any Dci 
which he fufpefts may be met W: 
prchcnfion of the Perfonhe pro}, 
to. And, generally (peaking, th 
thing for which Men are more tendi 
th.^n for the putting about their Oj 
gaining as many Profelytes as they can. 
is content to be mi/la ken alone , but every 
in others into tbefik?ne Error with bimfelf. 
zealous are Men in this Particular, that w 
diniry Means of Perfuafion are found infuii 
the Dcfeft is fupply'd by Violence and Terror^ ^ . 
and Fire^ and Faggot^ This is properly the Vici 
Dogmatical and Ambitipus People; fuch as u 
at abfolute Dominion, and would hm be govc 
ing and prefcribing to all the World. And, 
the facilitating this Defign, and to captivate M 
Underftandings, they make ufe of two Arcific 
The Firft is. To lay down fprnc geqcr^ Pi^ 

* Nemo iibi tantum cuat, fed aliii crrQi)s Ctnft t^i 
tbor eft. 
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' ttons, which are termed Fundam^'ntal Principles \ Ch. 40, 

» and fuch as muft be prcfuppofed and granted on ly^VNJ 

' all Hands *, and from Thefe, they tell you, you 

} mud be to far from dc^parcing* that you are not 

^ allow'd fo much as to difpute, or admit the leaft 

' Doubt, whether they be true or not, Upon thefc 

! they raiff what Superftrqfture they pleafe, and fo 

\ bring the World over to their fide \ which hath 

f been a very fuccefsful Cheat, in propagating many 

; grofs Errors, and giving Authority to Things ab- 

: folutely falfe. And, indeed, the Fraud lies chiefly 

; in Thofe Principles, which ought to be Trutb^s 

Self-evident^ and clear to every confidering Man; 

but fome have been advanced for fuch, which 

upon (Iridl Examination will be found, not only 

as difpucible, but as weak, as falfe, as any of the 

Conclufions endeavoured to be drawn from them ; 

and the P* opofuions contrary to Thefe, carry at 

lead the fame Face of Probability, and have aa 

much to fay f.)r tlicmfelves. 

Some Emiiu-nc Pcrfons, we know, of late, haveCopcmi* 
taken upon tlicni quite to alter and overthrow the ^"jf^^ *^** 
eftabli(hM, and 10 long uncontefted. Principles 
and Rules of the Antients, in AJlrologj^ Pb)Jick^ 
Ge.'W^iry^ and concerning the Nature and Motion 
of the iy*f:Js. Now all the Propofitions and No^ 
lions of Men are equal to be fure, and ougjt 
have the f.nne Authority with us, excqpcing 
fo far as Keafon gives one the Advantage 1 
another. Truth does not depend upon the 
or Tejlimon^ of Man ; nor are there any P 
lions that command an abfolute AflenCy and 
Authority is uncontedable, but what Gl 

been plcafed to reveal j the reft are mere 
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Book Land Pretence , chat challenge Aflent fo imperii 
i!i/^Y\J oufly from us. Now thefe Gentlemen require us 
to take their Word, and fwallow All they fet be- 
fore us without chewing; not any Trial or Exa- 
mination is allowed you, which is the greatcft In- 
jiiftice and Tyranny in the World. God (as was 
obferved before) hath this Right incommunicable 
tb any befidc Himfelf, to command our Affent in 
all he fays, upon this Score merely, becaufe be/ass 
it. Where, by God's faying it, is included tic 
MeiTage of all thofe that are fent, and atteftcd 
by him, and not any immediate Revelation in- 
tended, and nothing elfe; for in oppofition to 
fuch Meffengers, fo commiffioned and approv'd 
it is, that our Lord fays. He thai fpeaketh ofbttih 
felf is a Lyar. 

The Other Method, by which many have been 
drawn into Errors, is by counterfeiting this Seal 
from Heaven, pretending fome new Miracle, or 
particular Infpiration, or ftrange Apparition, or 
! the like; a Trick, which Hiftory tells us, hath 
been often play'd with great Dexterity and Suc- 
ccfs, by Princes, and Law-givers, and Generals of 
Armii^s. The firft Perfuafion taken from the Party 
concerned, foon gets poflfeflion of the weaker fort; 
but this is fo nice, fo feeble, and fo frail, that the 
Ifeaft Miftake, or Mifmanagement, would fpoil and 
break all to pieces again : And wonderful it is to 
refledt, what famous Impreflions have bce» owing 
to poor and frivolous Beginnings. But when this 
Impreffion comes abroad into the World, it grows 
to a prodigious Bulk, and ftretches itfelf fo, by 
the help of Time and Numbers, as to take in Men 
of better Senfe, and more difcef nin]g JudgmencsL 

For 
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For it is to no purpofe then to kick againfl: a gc- Ch. 40; 
neral Belief; a Man hath nothing left to do, but L/VNJ 
to come in, and make One. The flrongeft Evi- 
dence, and moft diftinguifhing Tcft of Truth, i^ 
the number of Believers, and the number of Years 
that have maintained it: And yet it is certain, 
that Fools are more than half the fVorld in every 
Age. But, notwithftanding this Difparity, it is 
a hard matter to fix in an Opinion, coiitrary to 
the general Senfe of Mankind. The Fallacy 
however laft mentioned hath been abundantly 
feen in the many Juggles and Cheats which have 
afl;onifh*d the Multitude, and been palmed upon 
them for new Miracles ; but by fome Accident or 
other, or by a nicer Obfervation of fome more 
jealous and acute than the reft, the whole Cheat 
hath been dctefted and cxpofed within a very lit- 
tle while J and yet Thefc very Cheats, if they had 
gathered Strength, and not been ftiflcd in their 
Infancy, lud done their Bufinefs, and met with 
Wonder and Adoration every where. Thefc Dif- 
covcrlcs however of faU'c Miracles, and fuch as arc 
taken upon Truft, arc a greater Confirmarioii of 
the True, fuch as the Faich of Chrilli.ins is builc 
upon*, which have neither wanted Time to ripen 
them, nor CurioHcy ot Enquirers to dcrcct th( m, 
nor the Malice of Kn'*mics to pcTvcrc and owr- 
throw lh''m, nor the Rials of wicked Inclin/.tions 
to render M'-n averfc fromfiirrcndring tlicmlelvcs 
up to th" I^OLtrinr*; onfirnud by t;u*m. And 
yet in dclpicc ot all '1 jkI^;, 1 !\\ cLd, :imi t!o, 
and will cuniinuc to pixv.iil :ma1 uivimj.-i in ilic 
Minds ot Men. And well it were, ii h» iLei C.\ir^ 
were taken to examine all Prclen'loriS ol l!uj kiul 
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feook I. very nicely, that fo the True might n6t fuflfer Irt 
|>^YV> their Reputation and £tFe6t, for want of being 
diftinguifli'd from the Falfv; ; and That poor Shitc 
of profane Wretches might be expofed and beaten 
down, who take Shelter in fome fuch Difcoverics 
as have been here mention'd, and, frorii a few 
acknowledged In^poftures, and fome Others which 
look fufpicioufly, and perhaps, if carefully tra- 
ced up to their firft Head, might have been 
found no better, ende^vdur to lh{ihuate, tkc 
None ever were otherwife. It flluft be confefs'd, 
in the mean while, that the Things thefe Tricks 
are contriv'd to fupport, and lead Men into, are 
of a mortifying Confideration ; the great Variety 
of contendihg Se£ts and Religions, and the in- 
finite Superftitions (till in ufe among fome P;;fts 
of Cbfijiendom^ the Ceremonies, and corrupt Cu- 
ftoms which are Relicks 6f Pagan Idolatry, and 
which there is no bringing the People ok from* 
And now, by this whole Difcourfe, we fee what 
precious Creatures we are, and what we are like to 
come to at laft, when we blindly follow fuch 
blind Leaders. 
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The End of the Ftrjl Vohm 
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